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This beautiful Araby 
Wool Wilton Rug is 
No. 206N. Ask your 


dealer to show it to you 


In ancient Ctesiphon there reigned a Persian monarch, 
as/ Chosroes I, whose delight it was to conduct the festivi- 
E— ties of his Court in the splendid gardens of his Summer 
.¥ hee inter came, killing the tender blooms, he decreed that a 
@awought; patterned of flowers and fruit and the colors of Spring; 


Bot hepthight still gaze upon his beloved garden through the sere, drab 
gays of Winter. 





Profit by the wisdom of Chosroes the First! Bring into your home the 
gayety and warmth of color of a Persian garden! Choose now a Mohawk 
Masterpiece to keep fresh through the coming months, the memory of your 
flowers and sunny lawns and growing things. 





Send for this fas- 


cinating Color 
Zamoy Shes wy Hla Ask the distinguished interior decorators, W. & J. Sloane, to aid you with 
to workout for yourself many free advice in the choosing of rugs adapted to your home. Rug plates in colors. 
array ayes yy of forms for submitting a floor plan of your rooms and a fascinating Color 
oa A. fnvnd "Moiled free Harmony Chart by Hazel Adler, sent without charge. Write Mohawk 
upon request. Department, W. & J. Sloane, 575 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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To the Bride who begins now... and builds later 


O BEGIN with the fundamentals of a service in Inter- 
national Sterling —and then to build with the myriad of 
other pieces on birthdays and anniversaties—here is a 
measure of happiness not to be denied che far-seeing Bride! 
Begin with “Pantheon” or’“Trianon”’. Throughout theyears 
our enthusiasm for adding new pieces will never diminish, 
Ptsuse your love for the silver will never wane. Designs in 
international Sterling possess permanence. Time cannot 
wear the silver. Fashions cannot eclipse the design. They 
are Classic, correct, and as enduring as the fine.arts. 


See them at your jeweler's, these designs of pure, artistic 
inspiration. Their possession is a matter of generations! 


PANTHEON through its FINE ARTS DIVISION TRIANON 


THE po a ra sypurp tells a fa st why to buy it —b 0 select it ow to g "0 . . 
HE LOVELY “BRIDE'S BOOK OF SILVER” “! Seen Te eee est i, etyte arrange ut. Com INTERNATIONAL SILVER CO., MERIDEN, CONN 
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ENEVIEVE GERTRUDE has broken out 


again, with her red curls and her East Side N’ 
Yawk accent, and her uncanny insight into the 
mysterious wheels that turn in grown-ups’ heads. 
But let Mariel Brady tell it, in “From Four Till 
Seven,” in Goop HousEKEEPING next month 


OQ MORE than one of her readers, Eleanor 

Hallowell Abbott will always be ““Molly Make- 
Believe,” herself, with her flashing words and her 
gaiety and charm. For no one but Molly Make- 
Believe could ever have dreamed a story as fan- 
tastic, as incredible, and as sweetly, beautifully 
true as “The Steps That Went up into the Sky.” 
You will have it in November 
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to think of it in its real proportion. Now is the 
time for real war stories, close enough to be real, 
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Miss Sarah Field Splint who, as 
Food Editor of McCall's Magazine, 
yearly ises tens of thousands 
of home makers on meal planning. 


RMOUR'’S “Star,” the world’s finest ham, and Miss 

Splint’s favorite recipe, assure results of surpassing ex- 

porate cellence. Our free book “60 Ways to Serve” will show you 
Poo | how to prepare an endless variety of delightful and econom- 
AG | ical ham dishes. You may be sure of choicest flavor and 
quality always—when you ask for Armour’s Star Ham. 
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Too FAR az Too FAST 


Changing - 
the Old 
for the New 


HE old world of arbitrary au- 
thority is passing,” says Presi- 
dent Morgan of Antioch College. 
“A new world of belief and con- 
duct, based upon critically-tested evidence, is ahead. 
That the new world is a finer and more stable one, I have 
no doubt. Transition from old to new, however, is so 
fraught with danger that easy-going optimism is inade- 
quate equipment for the passage. The old morality may 
have been arbitrary and ill adapted to modern life, while 
the new may go far toward meeting human needs; but 
if a period of no morality intervenes, the wreck of life 
may be so complete that society may have to climb its 
long slow way again from moral barbarism. 

“A part of our population always lives on the moral 
level of the beasts, held in check only by the moral forces 
of society. This primitive element, sometimes well edu- 
cated and highly polished, lacks moral restraint and 
social purpose, and has only contempt for those traits. 
Today it boldly presents itself as normal and typical, 
and undertakes to set standards as the authentic repre- 
sentative of society. Many men do not discriminate in the 
selection of moral standards, but unquestioningly accept 
whatever is most forcefully presented. The supporters 
of various moral codes continually compete for the sup- 
port of this great element of the population. The winners 
of that support have power to determine law and custom. 


Elementary “ HERE are elementary princi- 
Principles ples of conduct which must be 
of Conduct generally observed if we are to 


have safe passage from the old 
morality to the new. Animal instincts and passions must 
be restrained and subordinated to the maintenance of 
social and individual health. Self-interest must be sub- 
ordinated to concern for the welfare of all mankind. 
Integrity must determine thought and conduct. The 
energies and emotions must be conserved and com- 
mitted to the mastery of life and to the solution of its 
problem. The mind and heart must be kept open to all 
truth. Whether the attempted passage from the old 
morality to the new will bring greater freedom and finer 
living, or a relapse into grossness and servitude to animal 
desires, will depend on whether prevailing thought and 
conduct are determined by these principles.” 


There TANDING at the cross-roads—or, to 
Must Be change the figure for a moment, in the 
Authority midst of the current of contemporary 

thought and opinion—and watching 
the “old world of arbitrary authority” go by and “a new 
world of belief and conduct” push forward for the right of 
way, we have been waiting for some voice to cry out that 
we must not only go slowly, but take care. President 
Morgan’s is that voice, and we gladly echo it here for the 
multitude who did not hear the words when they were 
first spoken. What we have today was gained under 
authority. Through the centuries from Sinai obedience 
has been required; not in a day or a generation can we 
change to another code and be sure of a “‘safe passage.” 
In fact, now that we are going headlong toward the “‘new 


morality,” the evidence that the passage is going to be a 


doubtful one is piling up so fast and so high that there is 
4 


coming to be grave fear whether we shall get across at all, 
Lest readers think that we are unduly alarmed, we refer 
them to any daily newspaper, anywhere, to the records 
of any court, and to Miss Connolly’s articles in the 
August and September issues of Goop HousEKEEPING. 
The authorities that she quotes are feeling the full force 
of the growing tide of freedom from authority—arbi- 
trary or otherwise—and they are dismayed. 


And ND they alone are helpless. They 
Obedience are dealing with results, not causes; 
of Course they can only patch and mend and 

try to keep the breach trom widen- 
ing. With a unanimity that is startling, they place the 
responsibility for most of the present-day laxity in the 
observance of the laws of both God and man at the door 
of the home, which should be the unquestioned abiding- 
place of both authority and obedience. Not one theory 
in a hundred is color fast; most of them shrink as well as 
fade when put to a practical test, and yet millions of 
people with a vital interest at stake—and with no chance 
of redeeming it if anything goes wrong—will willingly 
trade the experience of the ages for a glittering new 
theory about the training of children. “Don’t make them 
obey; persuade them,” is the motto that hangs on the 
wall where “Spare the rod and spoil the child” used to 
be. Not that a literal interpretation of the old maxim 
is to be recommended: but the spirit of it should be the 
guide for every parent. Not, of course, without ac- 
cepting its implications in a personal way, for no one who 
disobeys the laws of society without paying for his dis- 
obedience need expect obedience himself. That is not 
the law. The law says something about not gathering 
figs from thistles, and the inevitability of reaping the 
same thing that you sow. 


Both " HE parents are the mirror in 
Tempered which the children see their reflec- 
By Example tion, and if the mirror is cracked 

the reflection must of necessity 
be marred also,” is the way Francis B. Allegretti, judge 
of the Boys’ Court in Chicago, puts it. He insists, 
further, that boys are taught more by example than they 
are by books. Had the judge been speaking quantita- 
tively, he would still be on safe ground, for recent 
statistics show that our public schools are reaching only 
sixty-four percent of the children of school age and that 
the average school attendance is only seven and one-half 
years. In other words, the majority of the youth of 
America leave the influence of books behind them soon 
after they reach their teens, and thereafter they are, in 
a very literal and disturbing sense, students of life. In 
all too many homes the parents are no better educated; 
the children find no encouragement to a finer and more 
courageous living; no example leads them to believe that 
education pays, that religion is worth while, that honor 
can never be traded for anything of either equal or 
lasting value. The results of all this must be met with 
And if it must be arbitrary, 
let it be arbitrary. Those who have contempt for “moral 
restraint and social purpose” must not be allowed to “set 


more authority, not less. 


standards as the authentic representatives of society. 
WILLIAM IREDERICK BIGELow, EpitoR 
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Woman's 
Adventure 


-A Sonnet Triad 
By 


Marie Drennan 


Illustrated by 
Pruett Carter 


| MET you in a cloud of chilly, gray 

November mist, at evening, on a street 
Unlighted, wan, and lonely—heard your feet 
Splash in a shallow pool, felt that dead day 
Flash into fire—beheld clear colors play 

And quiver in the shivering trees, and beat 

In beads of flame upon the stones. <A sweet 
New dream was mine because you passed my way! 
But you did not see me, although | turned 

And almost cried your name out in the night 

I almost cried my loneliness and pain. 

If you had known, you would have only spurned 
Me there. I have no beauty. In your sight 
lam as gray and common as the rain. 


Il 


| AM as gray and common as the rain 

That chilled my cheek. I wonder, now, if you, 
Yearning for all of life, had found as few 

Play days as I; if by-path, hedge, and lane 

Had all been shut; if only to obtain 

One taste of fragrant air, to lip the blue 

Wild grape’s fresh roundness, crush the stinging new 
Buds in your teeth, you had to sweat and strain 
For years—today would you be lithe and strong 
Enough for joy and beauty? You might have let 
The beauty that was in you faint and die. 

Yet maybe you would make a golden song 

From grief itself. Ah, I can not forget 

That blaze of color as you passed me by! 


Tu \T blaze of color as you passed me by, 

A wonder and a glory! Now my eyes 

Widen before my mirror in surprise 

Because that glory shines in me. I cry 

Out joyfully to see the gold in my 

Dull hair, to watch the budding-rose blush rise 
On breast and cheek. A winsome young mouth tries 
lo kiss me, leaning forward. Even | 

Am beautiful! Since that cold, misty night 

I love vou, love you, and it’s love that gives 

Me beauty. Oh, I know I love in vain, 

For vou did not see me; that jeweled light 

Was of the dreams which die. Yet here it lives 
Flaming in me, your splendor in the rain! 










NOUTGOmMeEmY 


JAMES 


T WAS at High Mass on Sunday 
morning in the little church of St. 
Pierre that Marguerite Durand saw 
for the first time the face of Bertrand 
Mollard and felt her heart give a leap. 
It was the face of youth, careless, 
smiling, splendid, among all those tired, 
ugly, and sad old people who were saying 
their prayers, unhappy with life and 
afraid of death. It was a face which after 
ward became famous in France and other 
countries, where women fell in love with 
its portrait without seeing the living origi- 


nal, and school girls kept its reproduction 


l¢ 





on postcards in their 
desks or under their 
pillows, and millions 
of people in every 
city and village of 
France crowded in- 
to the cinemas because of that face on the 
screen, so debonair, so gallant, so ideal as a 
reminder of all the youth that had fallen 
in the great war. That was afterward. 
When Marguerite Durand looked upon it 
for the first time, she could only guess 
that it was the face of Bertrand Mollard, 
the son of the innkeeper who kept ‘‘Le 
Véritable in the village of Beau 
marais. 

Last night at supper her brother Fran 
cois, the curé of St. Pierre, had said some 
thing about the young man. 

“Old Mollard tells me that 


Coucou 


his son is 


Men 





There was some secret be- 
mother. Marguerite 
the wall; she could see M. 
her wistfully, tenderly, 
by his side revealed the 


Sir Puitip 


The 


Ortunate 


Illustrated by James 


coming back from Paris. A young scamp, 
according to his father! Always in debt, 
sponging on his relatives, never earning 
an honest franc. There is a story that he 
has become too interested in some dancer 
and old Mollard wants me to talk it out 
with him. As if he will give any heed 
to the words of a village curé! As if any 
body does, except the old women who 
plague the life out of me, poor souls! 
Marguerite had been curiously interested 
in this bit of village gossip. Before going 
to sleep that night, after saying her prayers 
on the cold, polished boards below her 
little white bed, she had caught herseil 
thinking about the son of old Mollard, the 


innkeeper, coming back from [aris 
disgrace. There were many tempiauons 
in Paris for young men Rigas 
How she longed to go there again ane 








The Old, Old 
and a Girl and of 
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tween Charles and his 
glanced into a mirror on 
de Beaumarais looking at 
while the candle light 
lines of his war-worn face 


GIBBS Recedls 
Story of Two 


Love that was Blind 


FACE 


Montgomery Flagg 


explore its great throbbing life, its wonder- 
ful shops, its beauty and glory, away from 
this little village with its old people and 
petty interests! There were young people 
in Paris—youth and gaiety and life after 
all the misery and death of war-time. In 
Beaumarais she was alone with her own 
youth, except for peasant girls. One day 
she would grow old—a thin, flat-chested, 
old spinster like Mademoiselle Bourdin 
or Mademoiselle Guyot, dressing in shabby 
black, with black woolen gloves. She 
would have sad, tired eyes like them, 
and no interest in life except the church 
services, and the village gossip, and the 
admiration of a young cur¢—her brother. 
That was a terrible thought to a girl of 


twenty—to grow old without ever knowing 
the great adventure of life! Youth 
never came to Beaumarais. So many 


young men had been - 

killed in the war. . \ 
There were not even . 

 girle » = 

any girls of her own 
age and class with 
whom she could 
laugh and exchange ideas. There was 
Monsieur de Beaumarais up at the chateau. 
He was charming, of course, and very kind 
to her. A widower and a mutilé de guerre— 
with only one arm after the Battle of Ver- 
dun, and a stiff leg; one of the heroes of 
France and a noble gentleman. But not 
young. Not fresh or gay or romantic like 
the heroes of novels which she read in bed 
and hid from her brother who did not 
approve of such literature and was very 
austere and spiritual—a saint—now that 


he was a priest after serving as a soldier 
The war had been sad for 


in the war. 
















Old Mollard’s son 
her brother said. 
Always in debt, and now entangled with a 


youth in France 
was a young scamp, 


There was a lot of wickedness, 
God 


dancer. 
certainly, in a great city like Paris. 
was forgotten .. . 

Marguerite Durand asked God to forgive 
her for these distractions of thought. She 
said another little prayer and fell asleep 
and dreamed of a beautiful young man like 
D’Artagnan in “The Three Musketeers,” 
who bent over her and kissed her on the 
lips. 

It was perhaps partly because of that 


shocking little dream, 
which made her blush 
for shame in the morn- 
ing, that Marguerite’s 
heart gave a leap when 
she saw the face of 
Bertrand Mollard in 
church. He turned 
round deliberately as 
he stood half-way up 
the church, next to his 
father and mother, and 
stared at her with in 
quisitive, bold, and 
smiling eves. She was 
playing the harmonium 
as usual at the High 
Mass on Sunday morn- 
ing. The choir of vil- 
lage boys sons of 
peasant farmers—in 
red cassocks, led by Dr. 
Monod, were singing 
flat, in shrill country 
voices, and out of time 
as well as out of tune. 
Over the top of the 
harmonium Marguerite 
could see her brother on 
the altar, a mystical 
look on his face as he 
turned to giv e the bless 
ing. She sould see also 
the tall figure of Mon 
sieur de Beaumarais. 
with an empty sleeve 
pinned to his chest; 
and the two old spin 


sters, Mademoiselle 
Bourdin and Made 
moiselle Guyot, with 


their heads bent over 
their books which were 
stuffed with little me 
morial cards and holy 
pictureswithlaceedges 
The other people of the 
village sO old S50 
withered, most ofthem! 

were scattered about 
the pews in a church 
too large for the con 
gregation of this parish. 
They were all in black 
for the men who had 
fallen in the war, their 
husbands and sons and 
brothers Then Ber- 
trand Mollard turned 
and stared back at 
her with his bold, smiling, inquisitive eyes. 

She had seen him walk into the church 
with his back turned to her, tall, with 
an easy swing of the body, self-assured 
He sat in his rush-bottomed chair with his 
legs crossed, in an irreverent, careless atti- 
tude. When he stood up in a leisurely 
way, after all the others had risen for the 
gospel, he tapped his foot on the stone 
floor with a kind of dance-step rhythm 
until his mother put her hand on his sleeve. 
Marguerite had watched all that, wonder 
ing why her breath came so fast, trying to 
keep her eves away from that tall young 
figure, while her fingers played the old 
familiar notes But her eves met his 
when he turned and stared at her. She 
answered his smile, which was irresistibl 
Then she blushed deeply, and after that 
became pale and did not dare to look at 
him again 

is 


JOWER NWHTEOMER 


“I’ve not found the girl I could love in Paris,” 
“Yes, it is strange,’ 


He was terribly good-looking, this son 
of old Mollard, the innkeeper. He had 
the face of heroic youth as she had dreamed 
of it, so clear-cut, with such a look of 
vitality and charm and gallantry and boy- 
hood. He had a little mustache on his 
upper lip, hardly grown. There was a 
roguish look in his black eves. He was like 
young D’Artagnan, in ““The Three Muske 
teers,’’ as she had imagined him. 

It was stupid that she could not control 
her emotion and slurred the notes of the 
harmonium. Dr. Monod drew his breath 
sharply, as though the false notes hurt 
his sensitive ear. Some of the choir boys 
giggled. Even her brother, standing at 
the altar with his face turned again to give 
his blessing, looked startled for a moment 
at the excruciating noise she made 

‘Pardon!’ she said under her 
to Dr. Monod 


breath 


’ Marguerite agreed. 





said Bertrand. 
“It is hard to believe, 


As usual the congregation lingered out- 
side the church porch to exchange Sunday 
greetings and to have a word or two with 
their young curé who made a habit of 
coming out to them after he had unrobed 
in the sacristy. 

‘Bon jour, madame!” 

“Bon jour, mademoiselle!”’ 

“Tl fait beau temps, n’est-ce-pas? 

Marguerite waited for her brother. She 
helped him put his vestments in the cup- 
board of the sacristy. He was abseut 
minded, as always after Mass, as though 
his spirit still lingered about the altar. She 
saw his lips move in prayer. Then he 
turned to her and smiled. 

“You played false notes, Marg 
Wouldn't your little fingers march—this 
morning?” 

“I missed my 
can't 


erite! 


place,”’ she said I 
think how I could have been s0 
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“That is strange, because there are many pretty girls in Paris.” 


monsieur.”” 


stupid!’ She turned her face away to 
hide the shyness of her eyes. 

“Madame Doumergue wanted a word 
with me,” said her brother. ‘I mustn’t 
keep the old dame waiting in this east 
wind.” 

He sighed while his thin lips twisted into 
a smile. It was one of the penalties of 
priesthood—this affectionate persecution 
by elderly females. Sometimes he com- 
plained to his sister that it was worse 
than war. That was one of the jokes they 
had together. 

_“T will go and prepare your breakfast, 
Francois. Don’t be long.” 

But he would not let her go in advance, 
Saying he would never escape from the 
old ladies if she did not defend him. So 
It was that Marguerite’s timid eyes again 
encountered the bold gaze of Bertrand 
Mollard, the innkeeper's son, outside the 


He looked at her curiously and smiled a little 


church, in the sunlight of that May morn 
ing, where the grass was growing long above 
old graves, and where daisies silvered the 
patch of grass under the memorial cross 
to the men of Beaumarais—the heroic 
youths who had fallen in the field of honor 
for France. 

He stood there, rather apart from the 
congregation, with his hat under his arm 
and his big, black student's tie fluttered 
by the breeze, which played also with the 
lock of brown hair over his forehead. 
He was not at all like the Prodigal Son of 
the parable, but had a smiling, amused 
satirical look. as he stared at the old ladies 
in black, nodding to some of them he knew 
Then suddenly he swung round on his 
heel, and it was by that movement that 
he saw Marguerite and looked into her 
eves again before she had the presence 
of mind to avoid his gaze and talk to 











Mademoiselle Guyot. 

She said, “How is 
your cold, dear made 
moiselle?” But all the 
time she was thinking: 
Heis wonderfully good- 
looking! He can not be 
more than twenty-two. 
He looks like a French 
knight in the Middle 
Ages. At last there is 
a young man in Beau 
marais! 

She saw her brother 
make his escape from 
Madame Doumergut 
Monsieur Mollard, the 
innkeeper, took him on 
one side, speaking ear 
nestly. Both of them 
glanced across at the 
young man, who was 
lightinga cigarette. Old 
Mollard looked angrily 
at hisson. Marguerite’s 
brother shook his head 
and smiled and made a 
little gesture with his 
hands. Marguerite 
heard his words: 

“It is very difficult! 

. One must be tol 
erant with youth . 
I was a soldier before | 
became a priest, Mon 
sieur Mollard.” 

The innkeeper used 
coarse peasant words 
“That boy of mine is a 
fool. He goes about 
with giddy actress girls 
in Paris. Geese! He 
wants to be an actor, 
if you please!” 

The curé raised his 
hands as though to 
say; “Heaven forbid!” 

“Yes!” said the inn 
keeper angrily. ‘He 
has had an offer to act 
for some cinema com- 
pany. Was it for such 
a dirty game that I 
™~ have spent so much 
money on his educa- 
tion and paid all his 
debts? Cré Nom—beg- 
ging your pardon, Mon- 
sieur le Cure—it is in- 
tolerable! It is break 
ing his poor mother’s heart. It is worse 
than when our poor Jean was killed at 
Notre Dame de Lorette in the first year of 
the war. He died for the honor of France. 
That was good. Bertrand will only bring 
disgrace to us.” 

“Let me have a word with him,” said 
the curé gently. ‘In the trenches I was 
a comrade of young men.”’ 

The innkeeper called out like a sergeant 
on parade, “Bertrand!” 

The young man seemed to hesitate. 
Marguerite, watching him over the black 
bonnet of Madame Doumergue, saw him 
look sulky for a moment, then shrug his 
shoulders and throw his cigarette away 
He came across the grass among the old 
graves with a careless swagger, smiling a 
little, with his head up. His good looks 
seemed to soften people's eves as they 
watched him (Continued on page 101) 
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Eleven of my correspondents say they want a 


million dollars. 


HERE is an eight-vear-old nephew 
of mine, Bill Stilwell, who looks like 
the red-headed lads on magazine 
covers. He has a definite philosophy 
of life. Last summer a special delivery let 
ter arrived at our place in the country, and 
Bill carried it out to my study in the woods. 

“Bill,” I said, “the rich and glorious 
government of the United States fixes a 
fee of one dime for the delivery of a letter 
like this. Here is the dime.” 

Bill eved it and then handed it back, 
saving that he preferred a nickel, which 
is bigger and not so likely to be lost. 

“I have three nickels already, and this 
will make four,’ he added. 

The exchange was made, and he went 
away happy 

The following day came another special 
delivery letter, and Bill received another 
nickel. He dropped it into the pocket of his 
pants, where it jingled pleasantly against 
the four earlier arrivals, and started otf to 
the house. Half-way there, he returned, 
holding the nickel in his hand. 

“Uncle Bruce, you take back this nickel,” 
he said. “I have all the money I want.” 

Is Bill the only American in this enviable 
frame of mind? If we were to believe 
one set of critics, it would seem so. “We 
are a nation of money-grabbers,”’ say these 
gentlemen. “The urge to get more and 
more is undermining the ideals not only 
of business, but of the professions as well.”’ 
Stoutly opposed to this point of view are 
those who proclaim Americans to be the 
most unselfish idealists in the world. 
Wherein lies the truth? 

Obviously the whole discussion is overlaid 
with large phrases, false generalities, and 

0 





Not one was willing to admit 
that his increased ambitions are the 
selfishness or the mere desire for luxury 


How Much 
| ONEY Do 


By a Man who Gets more Happiness to the 


jy 


buncombe. Let us 
start by confessing 
the truth. We are 
all interested in mon- 
ey. To be sure, we 
have other interests, 
and we did not select 
our careers on the 
basis of financial re- 
ward. Living only 
once, most of us de- 
cided that we were 
entitled to choose 
work which would 
give us the maximum 
amount of fun. But 
money does count, 
and there is no rea- 
son why it shouldn't. 
The verse in the Bible 
which bears on the 
subject is often mis- 
quoted. It does not 
say that money 
but the love of 
money, is the root of 
all evil. Money it- 
self is good or bad according to the way 
in which it is thought about. How, then, 
does the average high-grade American 
think about it? And what does he think? 
For years I have amused myself by ask- 
ing these questions in all kinds of places. 
In ofiices; in the smoking compartments of 
sleeping cars; on the golf links; at baseball 
games. I asked a New York banker last sum 
mer as we drove out to his suburban home 
“How much want to 
accumulate?’ 
He answered 


result of 


money do you 


“Not than half a 


less 











million dollars, or more than a million. 
That’s enough to give a man everything 
he should have,’ he continued, ‘and | 
have no desire to leave my children rich. 
If you leave money to your daughter, 
some worthless scamp will marry her for 
it. As for leaving it to a son, I have seen 
too many young fellows, with $5000 or 
$10,000 a year, who were effectually pre- 
vented by their incomes from ever amount- 
ing to anything. Too often such men lose 
their jobs early and, after making a half- 
hearted effort to find others, settle back 
and never work again.”’ 

I asked a famous preacher, and he 
answered, “I'd like to get my children 
educated and have $50,090 in bonds.”’ 

Last year I extended the inquiry by 
sending a letter to a thousand men and 
women listed in “Who's Who.” Three 
hundred and fifty-two replied. Their 
letters make a pile a foot high and would 
fill this whole magazine. There are million- 
aires in the group, and underpaid teachers, 
merchants and ministers, lawyers and 
architects, authors and army officers, a 
representative cross-section of the nation. 
Knowing that they would not be quoted 
indeed, they were urged woé to sign their 
names—they wrote very frankly. Hence 
there is no cant in their comments; they 
speak from the heart. 

Ninety-four were born on farms, about 











Half-way to the house, 
nickel in his hand. “Uncle 
nickel,’’ he said. “I 







































Dollar than Any One 


a hundred in small towns, and the remain- 
der in cities, which is an interesting fact in 
itself. It may still be necessary for a boy 
to be born in a cabin if he wants to be 
president of the United States, but it is 
comforting to know that even youngsters 
like mine may hope some day to appear in 
“Who's Who.” Six of our correspondents 
say that their parents were rich, andseventy- 
six say they were “poor.’’ But the great 
majority, including even the children of 
country doctors, preachers, and farmers, 
speak of their childhood homes as “com- 
fortable.”’ 

Normal childhood is oblivious of social 
conditionsand almost unconscious of money. 
When I was eight years old, the house I 
liked most to visit was the home of a street- 
carmotorman. His son was in my class at 
school and boasted proudly that his father 
“could run any street car in Boston.” 
The father himself was hearty, full of 
tricks, and a hero to every boy in the 
neighborhood. It never occurred to any 
of us that he had less money than the 
banker whose sissified youngster was also 
in our class. We hated the banker’s house 
because everything was always in order 
and there were so many servants to tell 
us to be quiet and not to wrinkle the 
rugs. 

A great deal of sympathy is wasted 
in the world: city people pitying coun 
try people, country people pitying city 
people, and all sorts of people pitying 
ragged little boys and girls. Ragged 
little boys and girls deserve no pity and 
want none. They are on the top of the 





Bill returned, - holding the 


Bruce, you take back this 
have all the money I want” 


You WANT? “ 


we Know 


BARTON 


BRUCE 


Illustrated 


Ha y 


The largest group of all numbering seventy-three, would be happy 


with an assured income of five thousand a year. 


They would not 


give up work, although some would choose more congenial tasks 


world, and it would amaze them beyond 
measure to be told that their barren homes 
are anything but “comfortable.”’ 

If you can think back to the day when 
you started your work, you may perhaps 
remember that you had some sort of idea 
as to how much money would make you 
perfectly comfortable for life. My own 
notion was a sure income of $25 a week. 
To know that every Monday morning 
there would be two crisp ten-dollar bills 
and a crisp five-dollar bill in my pocket, 
whether I worked or not that seemed to 
me all the wealth that anybody could 
possibly desire. Later, when I married, 
the amount went up to $50 a week, or a 
capital sum of $50,000. Almost inevitably 
one’s financial ideas enlarge as one’s re- 
sponsibilities increase, nor is there neces- 
sarily anything unworthy in that fact. 

One of the best men I ever knew began 
his business career with a salary of $500 
a year, of which a tenth was pledged 
benevolence. He was married when his 
salary was $1200, and he and his wife 
drew up a plan which they reduced to 
writing and signed. They would give 
ten percent of their income up to $1200; 
and between $1200 and $2000, if they ever 
had so much, they would give twelve and 
a half percent. If they prospered still 
further, they would give twenty-five 
percent of all they took in between $3000 
and $5000, and the whole of their surplus 
above $5000 a year. The plan concluded 
with the definite promise: ‘We shall never 
permit ourselves to be worth more than 
$50,000,” 


This solemn pledge my friend kept 
until his income reached $5000 a year, and 
then, in spite of himself, he was forced to 
revise it. Not only had the cost of living 
increased, but the amount of capital 
necessary to do business had gone up 
enormously. He could not continue to 
hold his place in the business world, or 
furnish employment and a future to his 
associates, if he limited his capital to 
$50,000. He faced the facts frankly and re- 
vised his pledge. His habits of living did 
not change; he entered no social com- 
petition, nor did fear inspire him with 
covetousness. He continued to give one 
fourth of his income above $3000, but he 
did not set any figure at which he would 
give all, and he marked up the limit of 
accumulation from $50,000 to $200,000. 
How many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars he gave away, and his son after him, 
I have no idea; it may have aggregated 
millions. But he left a growing business 
and the reputation of having never turned 
a deaf ear to a worthy cause. And the 
home in which he ended his days was just 
as simple in its character and habits as 
the home where he began. 

Few of our correspondents have any 
such program of lifelong benevolence, but 
no one of them is willing to admit that his 
increased ambitions are the result of selfish- 
ness or the mere desire for luxury. Eleven 
say that they want a million dollars, and 
one of the eleven, who admits that he be- 
gan with a goal of $100,000, which he 
multiplied by five when he married, writes: 

“It is all very (Continued on page 250) 

















LBERT HINCKLEY, 
his wife, and his 
wife’s mother sat at 
breakfast together on 

a Monday morning in early 

spring. Not that the time or 

the season matters, since, by 
and large, they sat at breakfast 
together three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year, one day 
of which did not differ greatly 
from another day in glory. Six days of 
the week there were eggs. On the seventh 
there were sausages. Also, on Sundays, 

Ethlyn—née Ethel—and her mother went 

to church. At which time Albert washed 

the car and tinkered pleasantly with its 
innards. 

Albert was the kind of man who desires 
religion—in a woman. (In addition to that 
he was spare and grayish-blond, wore shell- 
rimmed spectacles, and made an excellent 
living as an engineer and contractor.) 

Ethlyn was the kind of woman who 
went to church because her friends did. 
(Also she had thick, straight, brown hair 
which she waved nightly on twisted bits of 
rag, a rather good skin, and shallow, hazel 
: She made an excellent living, as 
Albert’s wife. 


eves. 


The 





Old Mrs. Peabody, Ethlyn’s mother, a 
small, frail creature with wispy white hair 
never quite tidy, a wrinkled, faded little 
face, and no more natural dignity than an 
aged elf cackling to itself under a toadstool, 
went to church to say her prayers. (As for 
her living, her husband had left her a bit 
of insurance, and Albert had invested it 
favorably.) 

Between Albert and his mother-in-law 
a queer sympathy existed, a sort of un- 
spoken gentlemen’s agreement. Between 
Albert and his wife, if anything at all, dis- 
trust, resentment, antagonism. Which 
breakfasting together three hundred and 
sixty-five days a year did nothing to allay. 

Upon that morning—the sunny morning 
in early spring—rather more than usual, 
thunder informed the air. 


RU'TE | 





In spite of delft blue paper on the walls, | 
in spite of imitation Chinese rugs on the . 
floor, artificial fruit in a blue glass dish on 
the table, Ethlyn’s wedding silver but 
slightly tarnished by eleven years of re- 
pose on the connubial sideboard—in spite 
of all this, and in spite of the cheery 
hysteria of two gold-feathered canaries 
swinging and singing in a gold-lacquered 
cage which stood in the sunniest window 
the day got off to a bad start. Some days 
do. 

Ethlyn opened the newspaper before 
Albert got down. That, at any time, was 
good for an argument. True, she refolded 
it, laying it across his plate as he entered 
the room, but any real lover of the mort 
ing news knows that a touch can defil 

“T wish to the Lord,” said Albert, flap 
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ping open the sullied sheets with a nervous 
hand—he was always nervous in the morn- 
ing till after he’d had his coffee—‘‘that you 
Would subscribe to another paper for your- 
self. I would gladly pay for it!” 
, “I am not quite such an extravagant 
lool,” said Ethlyn calmly. 
“No—” agreed old Mrs. 
“Ethel never was extravagant.” 
“Mother Peabody,” said Albert, and 
When he looked at his mother-in-law his 
lips relaxed their defensive straightness a 
trifle—something friendly, almost appeal- 
ing, flickered behind the shell-rimmed 
glasses—“‘how is it you never muss up 
my newspaper before I get down in the 
morning?” 


Peabody, 


said 


“Because she never reads one,” 


Ethlyn 








“I'm seventy-one,”’ said old 
Mrs. Peabody, unmoved by the 
slur. “Ain't anything a news- 
paper can print I ain’t heard tell 
of, already. It’s all stale news 
to me.” 

“It’s stale news to me, too,” 
grumbled Albert, “by the time 
Ethlyn gets through folding and 
unfolding it, mixing up the pages.” 

“How do you want your eggs 
this morning?” inquired Ethlyn with com- 
plete disinterest. 

“T don’t want ’em at all—but I'll take 
’em_ boiled—three minutes, if that half- 
wit in the kitchen can be persuaded,” re- 
joined Albert grimly. 

The canaries burst into an uproar. Trill- 
ing and roulading wildly. Releasing bird- 
ish emotions with no vestige of decent 
reticence. 

“Darlings!” said Ethlyn 
“Hotsy and Totsy happy? Sweet 
: sweet swee-ee-et!”” She put 
her head on one side, looking up at the 
cage, and pursed her small, pale mouth, 
uttering various imitative chirps and 
twitters. 

Albert glanced up from his newspaper, 
and his nose wrinkled slightly. 


caressingly. 


eA Story 
Of a MAK, 
Whom Everybody 
LOVED 
Except His 
WIFE 


“What are you doing?” cried 
Ethlyn wildly. Old Mrs. Pea- 
body chuckled. “Turn ’em 
loose, Albert.”’ ““That’s what 
I’m going to,” said Albert 

and did. Opening the door 
of the cage with shaking 
fingers till the birds took 
startled wing into the dark 


Illustrated by 
Henry Raleigh 


cat, Albert,” 


“You might get you a 
suggested old Mrs. Peabody, “then Hotsy 
and Totsy won't turn ’emselves loose quite 
so loud.” 

Nobody paid the least attention to her. 
Ethlyn stirred her coffee and munched her 


toast. Albert stirred his and scowled into 
his newspaper. 

“°S a real pleasant morning,” 
Mrs. Peabody brightly. 

She stirred her coffee and drank it with 
the wise gusto of one who sees pleasures re- 
ceding irrevocably. 

Eventually Albert’s eggs arrived, and 
he broke them into an egg-cup, messing 
them about with a bit of butter, a dash of 
salt, a liberal dash of black pepper, and a 
fragment or so of toast. The process 
seemed to cheer him. 

“T see,” he observed, “that the Roose- 
velts are back from Thibet with a new kind 
of sheep.” 

Ethlyn said, ‘“H’m’m!”’ as she sliced the 
top from her egg and ate it thus correctly, 
if with less spontaneity. 

“Did they have to go to Thibet for 
that?” inquired old Mrs. Peabody inno- 
cently. 

“Now, now, Mother Peabody 
cracks!”’ said Albert. 


said old 


no wise- 
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Coffee and breakfast relaxed his matuti- 
nal tension; his scowl smoothed itself out. 
He finished his eggs. He finished his toast. 
He finished his newspaper. He said, rising, 
laying down his newspaper, and jerking 
down his waistcoat abstractedly, “I'd 
better be getting along.”’ 

He said that every morning at approxi- 
mately the same time, with approximately 
the same inflection. It seemed to give him 
a daily foothold from which to proceed, like 
some one climbing up the face of a steep 
cliff. Advancing doggedly from one niche 
in the rock to another. 

“Good day, Albert,”’ old Mrs. Peabody 
always replied politely. She said it now, 
as blithe as the two gilded nuisances in the 
cage above her head. “Good day, Albert.”’ 

Ethlyn helped herself to a fresh piece of 
toast and poured herself a second cup of 
She said without preliminary of 
any sort, “I see Miss Taylor’s grandmother 
is dead.” 


coffee. 


A word jerked itself out of Albert. 
“What?” said he, and paled grayly. : 

“What's that?” echoed old Mrs. 
Peabody. ‘What say? Whose grand- 
mother?” 

“That Miss Taylor in the office,” 


Ethlyn repeated, watching her husband 
out of cold, taunting eyes. “I see her 
grandmother died Saturday. Don’t tell 
me you didn’t read it in the paper. | 
suppose she won’t be down to work today.” 

“What are you talking about?” asked 
\lbert. He settled his collar and settled 
his tie. He settled his features with an 
obvious effort at unconcern. Color re- 
turned to him slowly. 

“Apparently,” said Ethlyn, 


“you don’t read the Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages.” 

Old Mrs. Peabody snorted 
with brief amusement. “The 


Ladies’ Sporting Column! 
should he?” 

“I’ve got to be getting along,” 
said Albert. “Can't stand here 
gabbing all day.” Desperation 
tinged his haste. 

“I suppose you'll go to the 
funeral,’ said Ethlyn. She lifted 
her voice to follow him into the 
hall. “It’s to be at three-thirty 

interment j 
course that wouldn’t mean you!” 

“Oh, shut up, Ethel,” said her 
mother crossly. ‘You make me 
ashamed for you, sometimes!”’ 

The front door closed with a 
slam. 

“He heard me—don’t worry!” 
said Ethlyn. 

“He ain’t: deaf. 
it if he was,” 
body. 

She pushed back her chair and 
stood up. She went to the window 
and stood looking down the 
street where Albert’s car presently 
swung out and off, grayish like its owner, 
and as inconspicuously serviceable. 

“What’s this about the Taylor girl? 
Leave those birds be, for once, and come 
over here, Ethel! What you pickin’ on 
Albert about? That Taylor girl's nothin’ 
to him.” 

“OQh—isn’t she!” said Ethlyn. 

But she joined her mother at the win 
dow. Stood plaiting a fold of the heavy 
net curtains and frowning. 


Why 


Might prefer 
said old Mrs. Pea- 


sweeter than any song 


The Brute 


In the street below, frail webs of green 


blurred the stark tracery of trees. Along 
the sidewalks grass sprouted freshly. There 
were jonquils and narcissi blossoming be- 
side the path to Ethlyn’s gate. Albert 
grubbed among them, Saturday afternoons, 
in a pair of senescent gray trousers he kept 
for that purpose. 

“Who's been talkin’ to you about Albert 
and the Taylor girl?” insisted old Mrs. 
Peabody sharply. “I ain’t a complete fool. 
I can see you’ve heard somethin’ that’s 
upset you. You've got a look of your 
father—at times. I didn’t live with him 
thirty years not to know storm signals 
when I see ’em. You ain’t hidin’ nothin’ 
from me. Better tell me what’s on your 
mind and get it over with.” 

Ethlyn’s stolidity wavered before the 
frank contempt of that small, bright-eyed 
witch-wife. She uttered a sob and put a 
handkerchief to her nose, after the best 
histrionic tradition of such moments. 

“It’s no secret. Everybody in Bridge- 
town knows all about it. He’s crazy 
about her!” 

“About who—his stenographer? Albert 
Hinckley? That’s tom-foolishness!”’ 

“It is not. It’s the truth. He was ata 
movie with her, only last Monday—tright 
in the middle of the afternoon!” 

“What movie was it?” inquired old Mrs. 
Peabody with interest. 


“Oh, mamma, how do I know? And 
what difference does that make?” 
““Makes a sight of difference. °F ’twas 


that one at the Rialto, ‘Why Do Wives 
Forget?’ might’ve had some reason for 


An OLD SONG On 
The ALR, 


By Grace Noll Crowell 


. 
FATIGUE runs like a drug within my veins; 
The day is done 


aerial has flung a silver net 


Up to the stars and caught it in its flight, 
Has drawn it through the jasz-maze and the fret 
OV} 


syncopation, thrown across the night 


My WEARINESS drops from me like a cloak, 
And I am rested as a child from sleep. 
The old song brings the scent of blue wood-smoke 
And wind-blown lavender for me to keep. 
Out of the starry net, one song I hold, 

Is 


—and it is old. 


takin’ her there. ’F ‘twas ‘Ben-Hur’ or 
‘The Wanderer’ 

“He had no business taking her any- 
where,” said Ethlyn with sudden violence. 
“Getting himself talked about! Giving a 
lot of cats a chance to feel sorry for me!” 

“Which cat was it told you?” 


“Clara Mullins,” Ethlyn admitted 
grudgingly. ‘“‘At the bridge-club, vester 
day. She said she thought I ought to 


know. She said as a friend of mine, she 


and night cries out for rest; 
High on the air, like a homing bird, the strains 

Of an old, old song wing skyward in its quest. 
private—but of M 





thought she ought to tell me. That people 
were beginning to talk.” 

“Ves—an’ if I’d ’a’ been there, she'd ’a’ 
left without her hat,” snapped old Mrs, 
Peabody. ‘“‘Any time one woman has 
somethin’ she thinks another woman ought 
to knov—somethin’ which, as a friend, she 
thinks she ought to tell her—you can bet 
it’s somethin’ the other woman ain’t goin’ 
to want to hear. I thought you had more 
sense, Ethel, than to stand up and be shot 
at, like that!” 

Ethlyn retorted, drying her eyes with 
little vicious dabs: ‘‘That doesn’t alter the 
case. Albert is running after the Taylor 
girl. It’s town talk. I’m so miserable—I 
hardly slept last night.” 

‘Never did see how you get much sleep 
anyway, with your hair in all those nasty 
little knobs. *Nough to give a body con- 
cussion of the brain,” said old Mrs. Pea- 
body sniffing. ‘“‘’Nough to give Albert 
the creeps just to look at vou. I told you 
long ago you better get you a permanent 
wave. The woman don’t live that a man 
can relish in cold-cream and curlin’-rags, 
I dunno as I blame Albert s’much.” 

“Mamma! How can you say such a 
thing! I never look at another man—I 
love my home—”’ 

“You love those dratted canaries, too. 
don’t you?” said old Mrs. Peabody. 
“Givin’ ’em to Albert for Christmas—when 
you know how he feels about ’em! You're 
a born mother, Ethel—I s’pose if it wasn’t 
canaries it’d be goldfish—or a pryin’ little 
dog.” 

Ethlyn allowed the question of her ma- 
ternal instinct to fall undis- 
cussed. She said throatily, 
“Albert's a brute!” 

“He’s an awful mild one,” 
said old Mrs. Peabody. Adding 
with a prideful sigh and a wag of 
her wild, white head, ‘* You should 
’a’ seen your father in his younger 
days!” 

Ethlyn continued, doggedly 
tragic, “I think sometimes I'll 

leave him. Walk out of this 
house and never come back.” 

“Better not!” said old Mrs. 
Peabody. ‘You couldn’t make 
five dollars a week at anything 
but bridge-playin’ and tea-drinkin’ 


and = gossipin’ I’m your 
mother. Nee’nt to look at me 
like that! I know you—what 


you can do and what you can't! 
And I tell you right now, you 
got a real soft berth with Albert. 
Your bills paid regular, every 
month, and you not so much as 
grateful—much less tryin’ to give 
him somethin’ back. ’F | 
you, I’d just titivate myself a 
little and try to interest him, in 
case he has been lookin’ over the 
wall. There’s nothin’ bad about 
Albert.” 
“If J’d been looking over the wall, as 
you call it, mamma, you'd see something 
bad about me fast enough.” 
“You're gettin’ too fat to climb any wall 
let alone look over one. ’F you aim to 
do any wall-climbin’, you better go on a 
diet.” 
Ethlyn flushed a sluggish crimson. Her 
gray eyes narrowed. “I didn’t expect an) 
sympathy from you, mamma. You 4 


was 


ways see Albert's side in everything. [ 











A Se et Rs I ee ee 


“Mattie 
him. 


He 


might be a perfect stranger to you. 
might be your own son.” 

“An’ if he was my own son,” said old 
Mrs. Peabody, “the couldn’t be any nicer.” 
significantly she concluded the inversion 


of relationships: ‘An’ if J was my own 
daughter, I'd keep him so busy at home he 
wouldn’t have time for no Miss Taylors! 
I dunno what women are comin’ to. They 


poor little girl!’ muttered Albert. 


don’t seem able to hold the men like they 
used to, in my time.”’ 

Ethlyn made an inarticulate sound of 
distress—between suffering and annoy- 
ance—and hurriedly left the room. 

Old Mrs. Peabody remained at the win- 
dow, watching automobiles and street-cars 
go by; watching people on the sidewalk, 
sparrows in the greening trees. None of 


Tenderness for her possessed and wrung 
When she dropped her head against his sleeve he set his lips to her hair 


it, as she had earlier observed, was news 
toher. After seventy-one years on the 
human scene, nothing surprised or disap- 
pointed her. 

A moment or so later, the maid, coming 
in to remove the breakfast dishes, proffered 
painful tidings. ‘‘Mis’ Hinckley she lyin’ 
down wif’ a bad headache. She say fur 
me to tell you.” (Continued on page 166) 





On the WINGS 


Another Chapter of Klature’s 
Loveliest Secrets Revealed 
by the “‘Watcher in the Woods”? 


LL that blue, misty morning, when 
the breath of autumn was al 
ready in the air, I had watched 
the rhythmic beat of wings and 

the gleam of color in the sun; and when, 
about noon, I lay down to rest on the 
top of a little green hill with the sea on 
one side and wide green marshes on the 
other, my mind was full of the beauty of 
birds, and I lay for a while thinking of the 
birds that I had seen and rejoicing in their 
beauty. Then, suddenly, for no reason 
that I could discover or imagine, my 
thoughts leaped back across a space of 
years to another region hundreds of miles 
away and to a memorable thing that had 
happened to me there. 

I was in the deep woods of the Overhills, 
woods which were a delight in themselves 
but which, that day, seemed almost 
devoid of feathered life. Beside me a little 


river launched outward from a high shelf 
of rock and plunged in a white, foaming 



















cataract into a deep, densely-wooded 
gorge. 1 was tired and was glad of an 
excuse to rest, and the beauty of this spot 
was not only an excuse, but an invitation. 
For half an hour or more I had been sitting 
at the head of the cataract, looking down 
into the gorge, my eyes about on a level 
with the tops of the tallest hemlocks and 
tulip trees springing from the ravine 
below me. : 

It was a wild and beautiful place, 
but all life seemed to have fled from it, 
and but for the white water leaping and 
foaming at my feet, it would have been 
oppressive in its lifelessness. Time passed, 
and I saw no sign of a bird or any other 
living thing, while if any bird-voice called 
in that solitude, the drumming thunder 
of the cataract rendered the sound in- 
audible. At the foot of the waterfall there 
was a deep, almost circular pool, rimmed 
with great masses of rock and enclosed on 
three sides by hemlocks; and my eyes were 
fixed idly upon 
the surface of this 
pool when I be 
came aware of a 
bird of utmost 
brilliancy—a bird 
so vivid, so un- 
believably radi 
ant and splendid 
that its presence 
in that deserted, 
lifeless place 
, seemed for a 
,j moment almost a 

- miracle. 
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The skv had been over- 
cast when | had taken my 
seat at the head of the 
cataract; but now the 
clouds had disappeared, 
and the bright sunlight, 
pouring down into the 
gorge, had _ transformed iy 
the pool below me. It was 
no longer of a dull steel- 
gray, but had become 
a deep blue, darker and 
richer than the blue of the sea, yet trans 
lucent and sparkling where the light breeze 
ruffled its surface. A young hemlock 
springing from the gorge thrust its slender 
top directly between the pool and the spot 
where I was sitting above the cataract; 
and it was on the tip of this green, slightly 
swaying spray of hemlock that the bird 
of unbelievable radiance had appeared—a 
male scarlet tanager. 

Looking down at him from above 
in the full flood of the sunlight, seeing 


Two great pileated woodpeckers 
other, to the slim straight bole 
a pair of brown  thrashers 
a striped chipmunk darted here 
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him against the background 
of the dark-blue translucent 
pool, silvered by the breeze 
and framed in the dark, lus- 
trous foliage of the surround- 










ie ing hemlocks, I said to myself 

ts that no man had ever seen 

i, 5 a sight more beautiful. His 
brilliant scarlet back and 

breast glowed like living flame; 

. his black wings and tail seemed 
E not merely black, but glittered 
J with blue or purple iridescent tints —an 
ellect which must have been due to the 
metallic sheen of the blue water against 
which I saw him. Indeed, I knew in an 

; instant that much of the beauty of that 
{ picture was due to the setting; to the great, 
: lonely, densely-wooded mountains tower- 
ing above the gorge where the white 


cataract foamed and roared; to the dark- 
blue pool which was the background for the 
flame-like bird; to the delicate filigree of 
dark, shining hemlock foliage which on all 


were clinging, directly opposite each 


f a young locust tree, while below 





walked about seeking wild cherries, and, 
and there, picking up the cherry stones 
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sides encompassed him so that the bird 
himself and the pool behind and below him 
were framed in that feather-like tracery. 
I knew also that now, for the first time 
in my life, I really saw the scarlet tanager 
that the two wanderers of that species 
which [ had seen in past years in my own 
lowland country, where the scarlet tanager 
is so rare as to be almost unknown, had 
given me scarcely a hint of the splendor of 
the bird amid its native surroundings. I 
had thought them beautiful, yet they had 
left me with a vague sense of disappoint- 
ment. Something was lacking, something 
which I could not fix or define, and the 
image which they made in my mind was 
not an enduring image. Hence I remember 
them only dimly, as handsome red and 
black birds seen amid elm foliage and 
viewed from below against the background 


of a pale blue sky. But in this tanager of 
the cataract, with the dark, interlacing 


hemlock boughs around 
him, and the dark blue 
pool behind him, and 
the steep, forested, 
somber mountains 
looming above him on 
either side, and the 
surging thunder of the 
waterfall shaking the 
air, there was a splen- 
did, blazing beauty 


which burned its im- 
age on the mind and i 
made an undying pic- pT 
ture. 

I sat on my little 
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green hill—which was really a sand dune 
covered with grasses and low shrubs 
tween the marshes and the sea, and won- 
dered why my thoughts had taken that 
strange, swift leap across the years to the 
tanager of the cataract. Thoughts have a 
queer way of launching themselves on 
prodigious journeys across time and space; 
but generally there is a reason for these 
sudden excursions—some spectacle or some 
odor or some sound which in an instant 
brings old memories to life and transports 
us, as if by magic, to days long past and 
places far away. 

Just behind my knoll lay the ocean 
beach, and my ears were full of the music 
of the surf. But the ocean that day was 


be- 


almost as smooth as glass; the sound of the 
surf was low and soothing and gently 
melancholy, and it could not have recalled 
to me the loud, wild, drumming thunder 
Continued on page 122) 


of that plunging 

















cA DELIGHTFUL STORY of 
Two GIRLS Who At 
FIRST GLANCE LOOKED LIKE 


By TEMPLE BAILEY 


HEY sat together on 
Stephanie's gilt sofa, 
their hot little hearts 


full of misery. Every one was 
dancing but Sandra and Theo- 
dora. Back home, they had 
danced, too, but here in Wash 
ington everything was strange. 
Their clothes were not right, 
and their hair was not right, 
and they had never even 
heard of the Charleston. They 
had had partners—for one 
dance—but when it was over, 
the two young men _ had 
amiably made their es- 
cape, and here they were 
marooned. 

Stephanie came rush- 
ing in and pretended a 
pretty surprise. But hon- 
esty was in the twins. 
They told the truth. 

“Let me bring Gale 
Markham,’’ offered 
Stephanie, with the air 
of casting a lifeline. “‘He 
doesn’t dance. He'll take 
you driving in the moon- 
light until time for sup- 
per.” 

Theodora was de- 
lighted. Sandra was furi- 
ous. To be sent away, 
got out of sight. But it 
was better than nothing. 
When Gale came, he was 
shabby, his car a battered 
roadster. But the moon- 
light on the river was ex- 
quisite and smoothed out 
all the hurt and disap- 
pointment. 

Stephanie found them 
partners for supper, but 
it was Gale who took 
them home. Sandra 
looked upon him with 
more favor after one of 
the elusive young men 
told her the gossip of his en- 
gagement to Stephanie, his loss 
of fortune, his favor with all the 
great in social Washington. 

It was the end of dallying for 


Theodora. She made up her 


mind to get a job and work so 

that they should not always be 

poor and looked down on. The 

next day she answered an ad- 

vertisement, and by a fortunate chance was 

taken on by Mr. Maulsby, the famous an- 

tique dealer, as an assistant in his shop 
Sandra was alone all day, with only the 

tiny apartment to keep while Doady and 

her mother were at work. Idling on the 

balcony, she saw an interesting young man 


Author of <«The Blue 


Window’’, etc. 
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Suddenly Sandra heard Fiske’s voice 
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behind her. “So you hunted up the 


Boy in Red. 


Do you like him?” 





WALL 


with a great white cat, which presently 
climbed down from the balcony to the 
court. A dog dashed upon it. Like a flash 
the young man swung himself down and 
saved his kitten’s life. Sandra was 
thrilled. 

When Doady came home, Sandra had a 
tale to tell. But Doady had a better one. 
She recognized the young man as Rufus 
Fiske, who had that day been in the shop 
selling Mr. Maulsby a set of ivory figurines. 
So now Sandra knew his name. 

The figurines were exquisite, Doady said, 
Unique. Of the Five Senses. Everything 
in the shop was priceless. She had much 
to learn. She had brought home a trade 
magazine to read about the lovely things 
that surrounded her. San- 
dra picked up the maga- 
zine and glanced idly 
through it. An advertise- 
ment caught her eye. 

“Stolen: from a private 
residence, a set of ivory 
figurines representing the 
Five Senses.” 

With burning cheeks 
Sandra looked at the bal- 
cony, where the white cat 
lay in the sun. 


T NOON on the day 
after Sandra read 
the advertisement, 
Rufus Fiske came 

into the great Library on 
Capitol Hill and made his 
way to an exhibit of etch- 
ings on the second floor. 
He would see them before 
he lunched, then settle 
down to a season of work 
in the alcove in the reading- 
room where a desk had 
been assigned to him. 

He was to meet William- 
son later and complete the 
purchase of the second- 
hand car, then ride out into 

: the country to inspect such 
small houses as might 
promise shelter for himself 
and for his cat. 

The etchings were worth 
seeing, and it was one 
o'clock before he left the 
gallery where they were 
displayed, walked to the 
top of the grand stairway, 
and stood looking down at 
the sightseers below who 
studied the signs of the 
Zodiac set in the floor, or 
stared up at the mural dec- 
orations and at the pro- 
cession of enchanting mar- 

ble children which decorated the balus- 

trade. 

Gradually there emerged from the midst 
of the indefinite individuals who com- 
posed the crowd, the very definite figure ol 
a girl. She was standing on the lowest 
step of the right wing of the stairway. 
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She had the air of waiting for some one. 
She kept looking this way and that and 
up and down. 

It was during one of these ocular ex- 
cursions that she glanced up and caught 
Rufus’ gaze. She gazed back for a startled 
moment, then a burning blush swept over 
the whiteness of her cheeks. 

Rufus wondered why she blushed. His 
glance had been casual. Yet there had 
been that startled response to it. Oh, well, 
she was probably some self-conscious little 
thing waiting for her lover, all 
a-flutter with the thought that 
the world was watching. 

Without seeming to observe 
her, he was aware that her 
small, close hat was green and 
that her tie was of the same 
clear hue. Shining locks of 
copper-colored hair came out 
from under the bright hat. As 
she had looked up at him he 
had noted the long-lashed 
eyes as unclouded as a child’s. 

She began to ascend the 
stairway at the same moment 
that he began to descend. 
They met halfway, and 
astoundingly she spoke his 
name, 

“Mr. Fiske!” 

He stopped at once. 

“T beg your pardon?” 

“Mr. Fiske A 
May | talk to you for 
a few moments?” 

How frightened she 
was! He could see her 
heart beat in her 
throat. 

“Mr. Fiske, I live 

in the same apartment 
house that vou do, on 
the other side of the \ 
court. My sister 
works for Mr. Mauls 
by. Last night, when 
she came home, she 
brought a magazine. 
Ireadit. And I found 
an advertisement I 
think you ought to 
see,” 

He reflected, some- 
what cynically, that 
her method of ap- 
proach was at least 
original! He found 
himself murmuring 
bromidically, “An ad- 
vertisement?” 

“Yes. I have it in my bag.” 

She opened her bag and began to search 
for it. He was aware of her embarrass 
ment and aware, too, of a certain excite 
ment which made her awkward in sepa 
rating the paper she sought from the others 
in the bag. 

Rufus, looking down at her, had a sense 
of something familiar in her aspect. Where 
had he seen her? Suddenly it came to him. 
She was the little girl who had waved to 
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Sandra’s honesty was matched by 
her sense of humor. “I didn’t at 
first. I thought I was better looking” 


her mother! The one who looked like 
The Boy in Red! He hoped he was not 
going to be disappointed in her. She had 
seemed such a lovely child, vet here 
she was apparently making an oppor 
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tunity to meet him 

She found the 

— paper and handed it 

to him. He read a 

marked paragraph, 

and when he raised 

his head, his eyes 
were blazing. 

“Has any one seen 
this?” 

(Nia, 7? 

‘““Why did you 
bring it to me?” 

“IT thought you 
ought to know. 
Doady told me about 
the ivory figures 
That you had 
them to Mr. Mauls 
by. I haven’t said 
a word to anybody. 
I was on the balcony 
and heard vou tell 
your friend that you 
came up here in the 
afternoons. It 
seemed better to 
speak to you away 
from home.” 

While she brought 
out her halting ser 
tences, his blazing 
eyes seemed still to 
challenge her mo 
tives. 

‘“*What do you 
think? That I an 
trving to hide something? 

**No,’’ steadily yin 
shouldn't have come if I ha: 
thought that. Mr. Fiske, 
don’t know just why I came 
1 only felt that you would 
want to see it before other 
people did. So that you 
could explain.” 

“There isn’t anything to 
explain.” 

“Oh,” breathlessly. “I’m 
sorry—I bothered you.” 

“There isn’t anything to 
explain to you or any one 
else. The whole thing is 
preposterous.” 

He was being brutal, and 
he knew it. The child was 
an honest little thing, who 
for some unknown reason had interested 
herself in his affairs. He acquitted her now 
of forwardness in her approach. She was too 
much in earnest, too unconscious of any 
effect she might be making. Yet—why 
couldn’t she let him alone? Why face 
him with a thing he wanted to forget? 
The chances were that Maulsby might not 
have seen the advertisement, or any one 
else who knew that he had sold the 
ivories 
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Of course, Sherry was at the bottom of 
it. She wanted to hold him up to the 
world’s scorn. She might even now be 
telling the story to the members of her set. 
Giving her own version of it. 

Well, let her give it! If she wanted a 
fight on her hands, she could have it! 

He came back to the 
child with the burning 
cheeks. 

“It was good of you,” he 
forced himself to say, “‘and 
lam grateful. May I keep 
the paper, and may I ask 
you not to speak of it?” 

The blush faded. A hot 
light came into her eyes. 
“Do you think,” she de- 
manded, “that if I had in- 
tended to tell about it, I 
should have risked being 
misunderstood by coming 
here?”’ 

She turned and started 
down the steps. He fol- 
lowed. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I 
am afraid I have been very 


rude. And please don't 
think that I misunder- 
stand.” He was finding 
himself unexpectedly on 


the defensive. ‘‘Won’t you 
wait a moment while I tell 
you that it was a brave and 
beautiful thing for you to 
do?” 

They had reached the 
lower floor, and as she 
stopped and turned toward 
him, he saw that her eyes 
were wet. 

“It was a silly thing for 
me to do,” she said. “I 
am always doing silly things and being 
sorry for them.” 

“You mustn’t be sorry for this. You 
have really done me a great favor, although 
for the moment I was so disconcerted that 
1 forgot my manners.” 

lf he had hoped to win immediate for- 
giveness, he was disappointed. 

“That's all,” she said stiffly. “I must 
be going.” 

““No,”’ he stepped in front of her so that 
he barred the way out. “You are not 
going. I want you to stay. I feel that I 
owe you an explanation about this adver- 
tisement. Will you let me tell you all 
about it?”’ 

She stood like a bird poised for flight. 
“I don’t expect you to tell me all about it.” 

“Please. And won't you forgive me? 
And I'd appreciate it no end if you would 
have lunch with me. It’s a long story, 
and we can talk better upstairs.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t!’’—breathlessly. 

“Why not?”’ 

She came back honestly: “What would 
you think of me? What should I think 
of myself?”’ 

He swept that aside. ‘The whole thing 
in unconventional. You know it, and [ 
know it. But I have said what I think— 
that you have done a brave and beautiful 
thing. I couldn’t possibly misunderstand 
your motives. And I want you to know 
that while I have asked you to lunch with 
me, you need never speak to me afterward 
if you don’t wish it. If you will give me 
an hour. Just enter my world for sixty 


Wallflowers 


minutes? After 
that, I promise 
you, you can cut 


me dead if you like, 
and [’ll—take my 
medicine—”’ 

Sixty minutes! 
An hour of en- 
chantment! It was 
like a gate swung 
back with gardens 


beyond. Or a door opened into a king’s 
palace. Sandra was not strong enough to 
resist. 


“Oh, well,”’ she said. “Why not?” 

“Why not, indeed?” he was smiling 
down at her. *‘‘And now we’ll go upstairs, 
and I'll find a quiet table, and you shall 
tell me what you like to eat.” 

Like one in a dream she let him lead the 
way. They went to the top floor, and 
Rufus ordered food which sounded to 
Sandra’s unsophisticated ears complicated, 
but delectable. And when the waiter had 
gone, he said: 

“Do you know you are really not a 
stranger? That I’ve seen you before?” 

“When?” 

“The first time was years ago. 
sixteen. I saw a painting of you.” 


I was 
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“Oh, vou couldn’t. No one has ever 
painted me.”’ 

He enjoyed her mystification: ‘‘A great 
artist did it. Before you were born. I 
saw the original in an art gallery, and the 
artist was Vigée LeBrun. I went back 
again and again to look at it. And the 
other day at Maulsby’s I saw a print of the 
painting. And the other night, as I sat 
on my balcony, I saw two girls going to 4 
party. And they stopped under a lamp, 
and one of them looked up and waved to 
her mother. And the one who waved 


looked like the picture in the famous gal- 
lery and like the print in Maulsby’s. And 
after that, when I thought of the girl who 
waved, I called her ‘The Boy in Red.’ 
“Me?” 
“You. Do you like it?” 
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“Love it.” 
‘ 
lighted. 

“Have you ever seen the picture?” 

“No.’ 

“Some day I'll take you to Maulsby’s.” 
_ She shook her head. “Everything ends 
In sixty minutes.” 

“Do you really mean that?” 

‘It was you who set the time.” 

[ may beg you to give me an extension. 
And by the way you haven’t told me your 


The long-lashed eyes were 


me Your sister is Theodora Clay- 
ourne. You see, I remember. So you 
must be Miss Claybourne. But what's 


the rest of it?” 

“T'm Sandra.” 

“Sandra Claybourne? 
should have hated it if 
Susan or Sarah.” 


It suits you. I 
you had been 











The soup came. A delicious soup. 
Rufus took a taste or two, then forgot it 
while he talked. ‘‘There’s a lot back of 
that advertisement. More than I have 
time to tell. But I'd like you to know a 
little of it. Those words brand me as a 
thief. And I’m not a thief. The ivories 
are mine. But I haven't a scratch of the 
pen to prove it. The whole thing sounds 
like something out of a book. But it is 
real life as I have lived it since my mother 
died.” 

Leaning forward, he spoke in his low 
and pleasant voice, clipping his words a 
little in the English way. As his story 
progressed Sandra hardly knew what she 
ate. It seemed incredible to her that she 
should be sitting opposite the man she 
had first seen from her balcony in the moon- 


The guests were grouped 
around their host, who 
held one of the ivory 
figures in his hand. The 
young antiquary leaned 
forward in his chair. “I 
have an idea you’ve 
been fooled, Maulsby.”’ 
“What do you mean?” 
sharply. “‘I read an ad- 
vertisement yesterday. 
It describes those figur- 
ines and says they were 
stolen.’”” Rufus heard. 
Standing back of 
them all. Listening 


light, while he poured out to her the 
tale of the tragedy which for years had 
thwarted his life. She felt that the conti- 
dence he was reposing in her bound him to 
her in some subtle fashion. That even if 
their acquaintance ended in sixty minutes, 
they would still be united by a sense of spir- 
itual understanding. It was as if the little 
lad of whom he was speaking had suddenly 
thrust his hand into hers and asked her 
to hold it tight. 

When Rufus finished his story, the hour 
was almost up. In that time the despair- 
ing waiter had brought four courses of 
delectable food and had taken it away 
scarcely tasted. It was. he reflected, as 
he went back and forth with impassive 
face, a pity to waste gastronomic perfec- 
tion on young (Continued on page 231) 
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One of the “‘sights’’ at Kandy is the daily bath of the sacred elephants which 
Mrs. Keyes witnessed from the palace built by the last Kandyan king 
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Ceylon, that Beautiful Arabian-Nights 
Island of Spicy Breezes, Green Jungles, Tea Plantations, Jewels, 


Strange Religions, and Charming Hospitality, Showers its Treasures upon 
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EAR DAISY: 

I was,’as you know, brought 
up by a very religious grand- 
mother. She taught me to repeat 

whole chapters of the Bible before I could 
read or write, and she taught me to repeat 

for neither of us could sing—the words 
of most of the famous old hymns. To 
this day I find that the phrases which I 
learned so long ago come aptly and un- 
expectedly to my lips, and it was on the 
good ship Jnsulinde, bound from Batavia 
to Colombo, that I caught myself hum- 
ming one day, 

“From Greenland’s icy mountains, 

From India’s coral strand”’ 

and remembered, with a sudden pleased 
surprise. that the second and most famous 
stanza of that greatest of all missionary 
songs went somewhat like this: 


“What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 
Where every prospect pleases 
And only man is vile: 
In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown; 
The heathen in his blindness 
Bows down to wood and stone.” 


How startled both my grandmother and 
I would have been if we could have fore- 
seen, when I stood at her knee in the 
ground-floor bedroom back of the parlor 
in an old New England parsonage, pa 
tiently reciting that hymn line by line, 
that it would force itself to the front of 
my mind with a sort of uncanny signifi 
cance a third of a century later, as I was 
approaching the spot about which it was 


written. For I have been to “Ceylon’s 
isle,’ and felt the softness of its spicy 
breezes, and gazed upon its pleasing pros- 
pects, and beheld the lavish kindness with 
which the gifts of God are strown. But I 
did not feel that these gifts were in vain 
or that any man I saw was vile; and though 
I have seen the heathen bowing down to 
wood and stone—as my grandmother, no 
less than the writer of that hymn, would 
have expressed it—I should put it in 4 
different way. And I hope when I have 
finished this letter that you will agree with 
me, and feel that you understand and ap- 
prove the way I have put it. 4 

As truly as we felt that our visit to 
Netherlands India began at the time we 
left Singapore on a Dutch boat, we felt 
that it did not end until we arrived in 
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Cevlon —also in a Dutch boat; then 
suddenly we realized that we were 
in the British Empire again. It 
was after dark when we entered 
the port of Colombo—the first har- 
bor, in the course of our world trip, 
that we have approached in the 
late evening; it is so broad and deep 
that ships can enter it with safety 
even when there is no daylight— 
so we saw nothing of its national or 
colonial aspects as we drew near it. 
But as we stood saying good-by to 
the captain in the social hall, a 
ruddy-faced, smiling Englishman, 
clad in dark blue serge, presented 
himself before us and said: 

“This is Mrs. Keyes, isn’t it? I 
am Mr. Maybin, of the Colonial 
Secretary’s office. The Governor 
has sent a launch to meet you, and 
this note. I suspect you’d like to 
get ashore at once, wouldn’t you? 
I have some one here to look after 
your boxes, and I’ve been to the 
hotel to make sure your booking is 
all right.” 

Translating mentally and rapid- 
ly, 1 expressed my thanks and opened the 
extended letter with a sense of unusual 
pleasure. For it came from Sir Hugh 
Clifford, a man famous throughout the 
East—and indeed throughout the world— 
as one of the most illustrious among the 
living empire builders of Great Britain, 
whose renown I had heard proclaimed and 
whose praises I had heard sung for many 
months, and whom I had been looking 
forward to meeting with the greatest an- 
ticipation. He was only seventeen when 
he first entered the civil service at Perak 
as a cadet, but his remarkable gifts and his 
enormous capacity for work became ap- 
parent at once, and he began his public 
services as collector of land revenue in 
Kuala Kangsar before he was twenty. 
Soon after this he was sent on a special 
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Temple of the Tooth 
in Kandy, Ceylon. 
This famous shrine of 
Buddhism is so named 
because it shelters what 
purports to bea tooth of 
Gautama, the Buddha 


Right—Mrs. Keyes 
aboard a friendly ele- 
phant. ‘I felt as if a 
small earthquake were 
taking place under me!”’ 


Below Main Street 
in a village nea. 
Colombo, Ceylon. 
The island has many 
such settlements 
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service to Pahang, for which he re- 
ceived official thanks; became suc- 
cessively government agent and res- 
ident there, took a leading part in 
suppressing the Pahang rebellion, 
and though later becoming secre- 
tary to the Government at Selan- 
gor, continued to act as resident in 
Pahang. In 1804 he visited the 
Cocos Keeling Islands as a special 
commissioner, led an armed expe- 
dition into the native states of 
lrenggan and Kalentan to effect 
the capture of the fugitive rebel 
leaders the following year, and be 
came Governor of North Borneo 
and Labuan in 1899. From there 
he went halfway around the globe 
to become (Continucd on page 138) 









































MARY SYNON’S 
DRAMATIC STORY of a MAN, Who 
FORGOT. 






That 
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‘"ALLED HIM 
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FOR ,a TIME 


KWANGELIS 


O THE crowds who followed with 

interest the upward curve of John 

Hamar’s career after he rose upon an 

opportune political horizon to in- 
spire or anger them, accordins to their 
predilections, the name of Sylvia Cary has 
signified nothing. 

Outside Peniel people have learned of 
Hamar’s youth in the town only what he 
chose to tell. Even his partisan biogra- 
phers pass with brief notice over the time 
of his theological course in Parker College 
and his marriage. One of them, Chad- 
wick, his studies with Doctor 
Cary, finding in them reason for the domi- 
nant classical strain in Hamar’s oratory, 
but makes no mention of the 
daughter. Neither the half-truths nor half- 
lies about Hamar, dramatic as all such 


stresses 


doctor's 


legends of public men become with reiter- 
ation, have ever taken Sylvia into ac- 
count; but those of us who have known 


i4 


John Hamar only through association with 
her have come to feel that any presentation 
of his character, either in the time or his 
triumphs or in his later years, is incom- 
plete without consideration of the girl who 
was, in the youth when Hamar loved her, 
the steadily shining star of his little world. 

I had known Sylvia Cary only a little 
while longer than had Hamar, for my 
people had taken the house next door to 
Doctor Cary’s the year before Hamar 
came to Parker College. We were stran- 
gers to the town, part of its new industrial 
growth, and did not fit into either of the 
older local groups, directly transplanted 
as they had been from New England or the 
South. To my father and mother, so 
devoted to each other that they needed no 
outside interest, and accustomed to the 
softer civilization of the sundown slope, 
Peniel’s line of battle was amusingly out- 
dated, but to me, because I could see 


like Svlvia 


myself one day in a loneliness 
Cary’s, the division of the town 
tragic in that it kept her out of the gaiety 
which Temples and Sherrills and Murche- 
sons dominated. 

Sylvia was seventeen when I first saw 
her, a slight girl of neutral coloring whose 
eyes gave the impression of an extraordi 
nary vividness, imparting to her face an 
overtone of brightness like water flashing 
over stones. Her charm must have been in 
her encompassing power of imagination, 
for I always associate her with the delights 
of fancy. In her garden, that lovely glade 
of cherry and apple trees, of roses and lilies 
of the valley, of phlox and sweet william, 
iris and lavender, she played for me laine 
and Guinevere, Juliet and Rosalind, Jane 
Eyre and Shirley, all the lovely ladies ot 
men’s dreams, whose joys and sorrows 
have made tears and smiles for long gencra- 
tions. i 


was 


She talked to me of Emerson, and 




















































































Thoreau, and Agassiz, all of them friends 
of her father’s people, and painted for me 
the picture of a background of hard study 
and high thinking. She was reading hun- 
grily all the books in English in her father’s 
library, and making out of her reading 
bright romances which thrilled me even 
while I was growing conscious of the joys 
in the way of life that other girls of the 
town were taking. 

_ Her intellectual interest, natural enough 
in the only child of the president of a theo- 
‘ogical seminary, became, I think, some- 
thing of armor against the attitude which 
other girls of her own age in Peniel assumed 
toward her. She had known them all from 
babyhood, but had drifted into compan- 
lonship with the daughters of other New 
England rs, Cushings, and Cosgraves, and 
Penfields. Then Caroline Cushing had 
died, and Martha Cosgrave and the Pen- 
held twins had gone to eastern colleges. 





Sylvia had refused to leave her father 

“He'd be eating Greek verbs for break 
fast if he were alone,” she had declared. 
and forfeited with apparent carelessness 
the birthright of what she called “higher 
education.” 

She used to talk wistfully to me, though, 
of the pleasant ways of Smith and of 
Wellesley, especially when Therese Temple 
and Helen Murcheson took to leaving her 
out of their dances. Although she man 
aged an air of indifference to the Peniel 
parties, she must have been pathetically 
lonely when John Hamar came to the 
college. 

He brought with him a letter from his 
mother to Doctor Cary, and a tradition 
which endeared him to Sylvia even before 
she saw him. 

“His father was a missionary in Syria,” 
she told me with delight. ‘He started a 
school somewhere in the Lebanon Hills, 


“We marched for three 
days, hiding in the light, 
tramping through dark- 
We took a chance 
on a settlement and nearly 
lost our lives. We took a 
wrong turning and would 
have died of hunger, had 
we not met another band 
of refugees. We joined 
forces with them, and at 
dawn of the fourth day 
came into Marandoon” 


ness. 


Illustrated 
by 


Clark . 1gnew 


{ and the old, and 
the children until the whole countryside 
came to trust him. Then the Druses rode 
down, killing the Christians. If it had not 
been for John Hamar’s father, the villages 
in the foothills would have been destroyed 
At the risk of his own life he saved them. 
He would have stayed there, for they 
called him brother, but the war came here 
and he returned to fight against slavery 
He married when the war over. | 
suppose,’’ she mused, her fine face clouding 
as if she sensed the struggle which the man 
had made, “‘that his wife was afraid to go 
to such a dangerous land, and so he settled 
in her town, Carsonville. That’s where 
John has always lived.” 

“Is his father there vet?” 

**His father is dead.” 

“Will John be a missionary, too?” | 
wanted to know, aroused to interest by 
her thrill in the Hamars. 


cared for the sick 


was 
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“It’s in his blood,” she said. 

John Hamar looked his part in the tra- 
dition which made glamour for him when 
he came to Doctor Cary’s, one bronzed 
evening of late September. Slight of build, 
romantically dark, he had the aspect of a 
somber young archangel taking a majestic 
and preoccupied way through a world be- 
neath his immediate attention. Pride was 
the keynote of my first impression of him, 
and the thought that I did not like him 
flitted across my mind as I saw him mount 
the steps of the house next door. Sylvia 
answered his summons, probably because 
she had been watchful of his coming. She 
raised to him the radiance of that smile 
which always transfigured her face, and I 
saw his own swift melting before it. Just 
as swiftly I revised my own instinctive 
dislike of him and brazenly went out to 
rake leaves that I might have better chance 
to watch him as he sat in the doctor’s 
library. 


HE windows of the room were open, 

for it was one of the mild midland twi- 
lights of early autumn, and as I worked, 
I heard for the first time John Hamar’s 
voice. Too young and inexperienced to 
know that I was hearing one of the world’s 
great human instruments, I knew only that 
the sound of his words stirred my spirit. 
I do not even remember of what he spoke, 
but seldom in my lifetime have I been 
shaken by the pure joy of emotion that was 
mine in that deepening September gloom. 
Sylvia lighted the lamp, and I saw her face 
flaming with a zeal which must have been 
the mth power of my own delight. For a 
moment she stood gazing at Hamar with 
adoration. In that moment I 
knew, as younger girls sometimes do, that 
she already loved him. As a pagan would 
set together two divinities in a niche for 
worship, I lifted her and Hamar in my 
thoughts to a plane above the common 
lot. The beauty of the thought of their 
destined love lured me out from my own 
reaction to Hamar’s voice, and I had 
taken them far down a blossoming road of 
romance when Sylvia came out with 
him. 

She went as far as the gate, giving him 
her hand as he said good-by. 

“I’m coming again soon,” he said, “if 
you'll let me.” His dark eyes hovered 
back to the lamplight. 

“T hope you'll come soon and often,” 
she said, a little breathlessly. 

“T will,” he said, and the promise in 
his vibrant voice sounded strangely solemn. 

He turned away, and she stood at the 
gate, looking after him. As she went back 
to the house, I spoke to her. She started 
with fright. 

“I didn’t know any one was near,”’ she 
said. 

“Oh, Sylvia,” I cried, “isn’t he wonder- 
ful? Why, he has a voice like—no, not 
like Paul, because Paul’s voice must have 
been sharp for all his scolding—but like 
John.” 

“John?” 

“The beloved disciple.” 

“Oh!” She came close to the hedge, her 
eves bright in the darkness. “Then you 
heard it, too? I didn’t dream it?” Her 
hand went to her heart. ‘Isn't he splen- 
did?”’ 

“He's certainly gallant.’ 


eyes of 


I took a word 


of my mother’s for added decoration. 


Evangelist 


“Gallant? No, something better. Cru- 
sading. That’s what he is. Oh, if you 
could have heard him talk of his father 
and of his father’s work!” 

“Then he is going to be a missionary?” 

“What else could he be?” Her own 
voice throbbed in an exaltation of dedica- 
tion. “All his life he has wanted to carry 
on the work his father had to leave. Some 
day he will do it.”” Back of her lips she 
was, I knew, voicing the prayer that the 
right to help him might be given to her. 
“Good night,” she said, and leaned over 
the hedge to kiss me; but an hour after- 
ward, when I pulled up the shade of my 
room, I saw her at the gate, looking down 
the street as if she still watched John 
Hamar'’s going. 

Even to an observer as casual as my 
father the fact of John Hamar’s attrac- 
tion to Sylvia soon became evident. 

“That young Greek god of a divinity 
student is giving the little girl next door 
a swift rush,” he told my mother in my 
hearing. “I hope she doesn’t take him, 
though. She’s a nice child, and he’s too 
beautiful to be true.” 

“He is not,” I said hotly. ‘“He’s going to 
be a great missionary.” 

“Well, he has a good start with the wo- 
men,” he teased me. ‘“They’ll all fall for 
his fatal loveliness.” 

In the months that followed, however, 
no one seemed to pay Hamar much heed 
but Doctor Cary and Sylvia. He came 
there two or three times every week, pos- 
sibly because he must have been lonely in 
the shabby old dormitory of Parker, for 
no one in the town went out of his way to 
cultivate acquaintanceship with the theo- 
logical students. It is likely, too, that ad- 
miration for Doctor Cary’s erudition en- 
tered into his motives, but I was con- 
vinced that the one magnet which drew 
him was love for Sylvia. When I tried to 
talk to her about it, though, she denied the 
possibility with indignation, even while 
she spoke of him with exultant pride. 

“Sometimes I think,” she said to me 
one day, “that John would be wasting his 
great gift by going to Syria. My father 
says that he believes he could be a great 
preacher and rouse men’s souls to the mean- 
ing of life. Just think what he could do, 
if only he stayed in this country!” 

“And not go to the hills of Lebanon?” 

“Not if his work were to be here. My 
father says that there are so few men 
with John’s power, and there is such great 
need of them right here among our own 
people. Father never cheers for foreign 
missions,”’ she sighed. “I suppose it’s be- 
cause he sees how few laborers are working 
in the vineyards here at home.” 

“Don’t you want him to go?” I asked 
her. 

“IT want him to do whatever his soul 
tells him,” she said. 


say lag Hamar’s soul might 
have been saying, his heart seemed 
to be bringing him to Sylvia. By the time 
when the maples were blossoming, there 
could be no doubt that he was deeply in 
love with her. He used to come evening 
after evening, helping her with work in the 
garden while the light held, then sitting 
near to her either in the lamp-lighted 
library or on the dim porch of the white 
house. The murmur of their voices used 
to drift through the dusk, but it was not 


until a white night in May that I ever 
chanced to hear of what they talked. I was 
swinging in the hammock near the hedge 
when I realized that they had come into 
the arbor just beyond. Before I could £0, 
I heard Hamar speaking. Then, breathless 
as if I were listening toa play, I had to stay, 

“Next year,” he was saying, “I'll be 
ready to go on my mission.” 

“You mean—Syria?” Sylvia asked him 
with a catch in her tone. 

“To the work my father started.” 

“Are you sure that it is your work, 
John?” she asked him. 

“What do you mean?” Surprise rang 
in his voice. 

“7 MEAN,” she said steadily, “that your 

mission may not be so far afield. 
There are thousands and_ thousands of 
men and women and children here in 
our own country who have never really 
heard the Word of God. You have been 
given the power to speak it to them far, 
oh, far beyond the power of most men who 
enter the ministry. While most of them 
are struggling to express their conviction, 
you are soaring into the clouds, lighting a 
shining way for others to follow. John, 
you must know vour gift! Haven’t you 
asked vourself how you can best make 
use of it for the God Who gave it to you?” 

“But I’ve always heard Syria calling me, 
ever since I was a little boy,” he protested. 
“My father used to talk to me night after 
night of the white house on the hillside. 
I’ve seen it, waking and sleeping, as home 
—home for you and me.” 

“For me?” Her voice was soft with awe. 

“For us,” he said. “You know how I 
love you, Sylvia, dearest. Ever since the 
night when you opened the door to me, 
I have known that you were dear to me, 
but day by day my love for you has 
grown like the river that races down the 
mountain. I have tried to keep from 
telling you until I was ready to take you, 
but I can no longer be with you and 
hold back. I want you, beloved. I need 
you so!” 

If his flood of words was theatrical, I 
had no quarrel then with his way of wooing, 
since I seemed to know somehow that John 
Hamar could not vent his emotions in the 
gasping hesitancies of minor men. The 
sincerity of the fact of his love for Sylvia, 
rather than the oratorical splendor of his 
declaration of it, must have been all she 
grasped in his words, for she said simply, 

“T do love you.” 

From their silence I knew that he kissed 
her. Then he spoke again. 

“And you'll come with me to that home 
of my dreams?” 

“I'll go with you anywhere,” she said. 

It was not until afterward, when they 
had gone from the arbor, that the thought 
came to me that Sylvia had been somehow 
cheated of something by the man who 
loved her. I must have decided that the 
ministry had some _ responsibility for 
Hamar's lack of passionate ardor, for I 
startled "my mother by telling her that 
I should never under any circumstances 
love a missionary. Sylvia, however, 
radiantly happy, shared no such thought, 
for through the suramer, while Hamar was 
at home in Carsonville with his mother, 
she poured out to me her confidences 

She was going to marry John on the 
day after his (Continued on page 200) 
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“T’VE HEARD Syria calling me ever since I was a little boy,’”” John Hamar 
protested. ‘‘My father used to talk to me of the little white house on 
the hillside. I’ve seen it—waking and sleeping—as home—home for you and 


me.”’ “‘For me?” her voice was soft with awe. ‘“‘For us, Sylvia, dearest” 








The comradeship between the Queen and Ileana, her youngest daughter, is rare and beautiful. 


“All the others,” says Marie, “‘are beloved children of my flesh. 


REGINA 


The Concluding Instalment of the Story of 
Marie of Rumania Shows That She is ‘*Every Inch’’ a Queen 


HE King is dead! Long live the 
King! Up at Sinaia, at the castle 
in the forest, Carol I. of Rumania 
lay white and cold and still, with 
lighted waxen candles about him casting 
flickering shadows through a darkened 
room. Down in Bucharest, Ferdinand I. 
of Rumania, amid the breathless hush of a 
crowded House of Parliament, had taken 
the Sovereign’s oath, by the help of God 


to lead and serve this people so long as his 
life should last. Outside now, in the 
streets, the populace, massed in a dense 
throng had broken out in the cheering that 
acclaimed him King. 

Then hark! There was more. A new 
refrain had started. With ever-increasing 
volume it rose to a mighty chorus: “Maria 
Regina! Maria Regina!” The people 
wanted Her. 


Ileana is the child of my soul” 


MARIA 


By 
Mabel Potter 
Daggett 


In response to their call she stepped out 
on a balcony above them. She had ar 
rived at the hour of triumph in her career 
It was in the thirty-eighth year of her 
age. 

“Maria Regina! Maria Regina! Maria 
Regina!” . 

In wave after wave of that sound that 
was like music in her ears, their adoration 
and their adulation enwrapped and en- 
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folded her. And how mingled were her 
emotions! She had but just come from 
a solemn requiem mass at the Metro- 
pole. She had kissed dead lips. Tears 
filled her eves. There was the sense of 
the swift rush of events that had 
crowded her onward here. But who 
was she to hold back God’s appointed 
plan? Her cue had been called on the 
stage prepared for her. So she moved 
to the new moment that now claimed 
her. The inevitable grief of life gave 
way to the inevitable joy of life. She 
breathed in ecstacy. Then she smiled 
ia radiance upon her Rumania. 

Higher and higher rose the cry of 
greeting that swept upward to her 
from an entire city: “Maria Regina! 
Maria Regina!” There was no mis- 
taking the tribute. It was indeed the 
heart of a nation that was voiced in the 
swelling cadence of feeling and emotion 
ringing out in that mighty rhythm: 
“Maria Regina! Maria Regina!’ They 
were still calling as she stepped from 
sight. 

Her supreme exaltation was finished. 
There would be occasions more out- 
wardly colorful and splendid. There 
would be glittering pageants to do 
honor to the power and charm of her 
personality. But never again could she 
experience that first-time exquisite 
thrill in response to the devotion of a 
people naming her Queen because they 
loved her so. And now a tie had been 
forged, a trust imposed that would be 
forever. The transfiguration of services 





As a member of the Red Cross during the Great 
War, Marie ministered lovingly to her people, 
holding no task too humble nor too hard 


Wearing gorgeous coronation robes and heavy jeweled 















































crown, Queen Marie symbolizes the very spirit of royalty 


for which she was 
destined was about to 
begin. Already the 
Rumanian sky was 
overcast by the dark 
shadows of the war 
clouds enveloping Eu- 
rope. It had been a 
woman in __ black, 
heavily swathed in 
mourning veils, who 
had stood out before 
her people there in 
Bucharest. Only later, 
looking backward, did 
the full omen of the 
event appear. At the 
time it seemed merely 
that she was dressed 
as befitted the occa- 
sion, with the custo- 


mary respect for that other from whose 
hand the scepter had but just dropped 
King Carol’s end had come quite with- 
out warning. There was no disease. It 
was his heart that had broken. Though 
a King of Rumania, he was still also 
Hohenzollern of the Hohenzollerns. This, 
his adopted country, to which he had 
dedicated the earnest, incessant toil of his 
lifetime, had been upbuilded and restored 
through the support and influence of that 
other land of his birth. All the industrial, 
commercial, and educational connections 
he had so carefully welded were German 
in their origin. There was even a secret 
treaty which had bound Rumania in a 
political alliance with his dear fatherland. 
And Carol was of that stern virtue that 
had always made his word as good as his 
bond. Now the war was turning the 
strongest, surest (Continued on page 31: 


Tales of 


Great ‘Road 


P BEYOND the Holy City oi 
Jerusalem lies the Plain of Sharo: 
known, in the days when Solomo: 
sat on the throne of David, for the 
sweetness of its roses. Flat and low 
lying between rocky hills and the blue 
sweep of the Mediterranean, the plain 
stretches northward for mile on 
mile, burnt beneath the Syrian sun. 
Since the beginning of time this narrow 
way between the cliffs and the sea has 
heard the tramp of armed men, the call of 
trumpets, the roar of battle, as conqueror 
after conqueror came and went between 
the Syrian country and the Nile. Scarce 


endless 


Huniley had faced death 
too often to fear it now. 
With a laugh he drove 
spurs into his horse’s flanks 


a league of it but had been torn by the iron 
heel of conflict. Now, nineteen hundred 
and eighteen vears after the birth of Christ, 
the rocky clifis still echoed to the thunder 
of war. 

A mighty flood of warriors, gathered 
from the four quarters of the earth, swept 
northward over the narrow and ancient 
plain. White and yellow and brown, 
horsemen all, their numbers might have 
satisfied the eye of some great leader of 
antiquity. The earth between the moun- 
tains and the sea trembled beneath the 
thud of countless hoofs. 

From the purple breast of the water 
itself came orange flashes, the roar of 
heavy cannon. Landward, the patter of 
machine guns rose to the incessant beating 
of hail. The call of the bugles, the clatter of 


bit and stirrup, the cheers of the men, were 
40 


the 


all merged in one swelling 
turult of sound. From 
the cif edge a serene- 
eved man watched the 
advancing host with a grim yet satisfied 
smile. Allenby of Armageddon had 
launched his great advance into Syria. 

Many before him had passed this way, 
dreaming of conquest; Egyptian and 
Babylonian Assyrian and Persian, Greek 
and Roman and Turk. The mighty 
Rameses had driven his chariot over this 
plain to battle with the Hittites at Kadesh. 
Down it had come Alexander, after de- 
stroying ancient Tyre. Here Saladin and 
Richard of the Lion-Heart fought most 
valiantly for their faiths, and the great 
Napoleon, after bitter defeat at Acre, 
began his first retreat. A flash of emotion 
lit up the stern face of the Englishman on 


For a hundred centuries I have watched 
—Conqueror and Law-giver, Merchant, Priest, and Slave. I have looked deep 
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the cliff edge as he saw the 
head of that mighty column 
of horsemen, their right 
arms raised in salute, burst through the 
shell-torn Turkish defenses and sweep 00 
into the unknown perils of the north In 





LOVE Ar 


AM the Great Road, the Pathway of the Ages between two of the mightiest continents of Earth. 
Far to the east of Babylon the sun rises upon me; far to the west of the Nile it sets. I 
am the Road of Golgotha, the Road of Armageddon, 
the World pass by 
into the souls of men. It is of one who was a hero with the heart of a child that I tell you this tale 
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that superb moment he stood with the 
shades of the ancient great. 


OE HUNTLEY, of the Lancers, rode 

with the rest, alternately blessing the 
poor marksmanship of the Turks and 
cursing the General Staff for having 
ordered the “big push”’ on so intolerably 
hot a day. Having been quartered for many 
weeks in Egvpt, Joe was not unacquainted 
with heat, but it seemed to him, as he 
glanced up at the circling blue dome above, 
that the Palestine variety was peculiarly 
obnoxious. 

Sweating and pounding, the horses drove 
on through treacherous sand and marsh 
and rotting rock. Joe thought of a fag 
and groaned. He thought of tinkling 
glasses, filled to the brim with cooling 
drinks, and groaned more. The heat about 
him seemed a thin vapor laden with suffo- 
cating dust. 

In a spirit of grim humor he con- 
fided his thoughts to the man who rode 
at his right, asking him concerning the 
relative merits of beer and ale as a means 


By 
Frederic Arnold 


Kummer 


of quenching one’s thirst. The only reply 
he received was a savage grunt. 

By noon they had covered twenty miles, 
which Joe considered something of an 
achievement beneath that deadly sun. Yet 
there were many more miles ahead of them 
as, Englishman and Indian, Frenchman 
and Arab, they swirled on through the 
heat and dust. Finally a great sweep 
eastward in the night brought them close 
to the Hill Megiddo, by the Jews called 
“Armageddon,” where the ancient road 
coming up from Jerusalem enters the 
Plain of Esdraelon. 

Here a narrow defile through the hills 
has for unto!d centuries been the scene of 
fierce and bloody combat between those 
who strove to enter the Plain and those 


who wished todefend it. Asmall force of 
valiant men, properly entrenched, might 
here hold an army at bay. That nosuch 
force was present arose from the fact 
that the Turks had never dreamed of a 
host of warriors on horseback riding 
in from the northwest to surround them 
with a net of steel. When at last the 
danger was realized, a body of men with 
machine guns was sent racing to hold the 
SS. 

Of all this, Joe Huntley, riding his big 
roan blindly through the night, knew 
nothing, save that it was his part to go on 
and ever on toward some distant and 
mysterious objective. At daybreak the 
contact squadron with which he rode 
passed Megiddo, also racing to reach the 
gap in the hills, since through it only could 
those who came be 
hind gain entrance 
to the Plain. A cru- 
cial moment, (Con- 
tinued on page 220) 





Against fiat linen-colored walls, 
these cretonne curtains are very 
gay. The walnut cabinet may be 
fitted inside with shelves or drawers. 
Walls painted by Sherwin-Williams 
Co., curtains from F. A. Foster & Co. 


ODERN economic conditions have 
M created a new demand in living 
accommodations. Limited space 
has forced us to build tower-high apart 
ment houses in our cities, and in the smaller 
towns we have combination houses, double 
houses, and other types which shelter more 
than one family under the same roof. The 
thousands of successful women in the 
business world, many of them away from 
their original homes and with no families of 
their own, must have comfortable places to 
live. For this economically independent 
woman, and for the bachelor, too, have 
been built what the architects choose to 
call “one-room apartments.” These apart 
ments are complete units and offer all the 
conveniences of a small house. There is 
always one large room which does service 
for living, dining, and sleeping. These 
rooms vary in size, from 12’ x 15’ asa small 
one, to 16’ x 24’ which would be found in 
some of the larger buildings in the large 
cities. The necessary adjuncts which 
complete this apartment are the kitchen- 
ette, large dressing closet, and bath. 

So many readers and followers of The 
Studio have asked us decorating questions 
about such apartments that we decided 
to build one of our own and decorate it as 
you might wish to decorate yours. Hence, 
our Studio, which is rebuilt and refurnished 
each month, was converted for this issue of 
the magazine into a one-room apartment. 
We assumed that it was on a corner and, 
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By Helen Koues 


OUR SERVICE 


Good Housekeeping Studio can serve 
you in two ways—if you have personal 
decorating problems with which you 
need help, write to us about them, 
giving full details, or let one of our 
beautifully illustrated twelve-page folios 
help you. Some of these are: 
The Dr. Shippen House furnished 
at the Sesquicentennial 25c¢ 
Drapery Fabrics and Fashions for 
Doors and Windows 25¢ 
A New Folio on the Clothes Closet 25c 


Address Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
Service, 119 West 40th St., New York 





The walnut furniture and bookcase 
are from Baker & Co.; the uphol 
stered pieces from Berkey & Gay; 
the rug from M. J. Whittal Associ- 
ates; Morgan & Co., doors; hardware 
by Hammacher, Schlemmer & Co. 


therefore, that there are windows on two 
sides, a delightful arrangement, as it 
affords cross air currents. It also allows 
us to have an outside window in the 
kitchenette. As you can see in the ac 
companying floor-plan, there is a narrow 
entrance hall with doors opening from it 
into the kitchenette and the dressing closet. 
This leaves only two doors in the living 
room, one to the bath, and the other the 
one through which the bed appears when 
we convert our room into a bedroom. 
Our main room is only 15’x15', but 
with three windows there is plenty of light 
and air. In furnishing this room the first 
essential is to consider its various functions 
and the furniture that is absolutely neces 
sary. This room is primarily a living-room, 
but it must serve as well for a dining room 
and a bedroom. The furniture manu- 
facturers are aiding with this problem of 
congested living by building and designing 
pieces that serve as combinations. One 
table must serve as general utility table 
and dining-table as well. We selected a 
drop-leaf, though there are other types ol 
extension tables which are especially built 
for this emergency of living-dining room. 
We have used three straight chairs in the 
living-room, while the fourth (so we can 
seat four at the table), may be used in 
kitchenette or dressing-room. The tall 
cabinet between the windows suggests 
many possibilities. In any event it is an 
excellent storage (Continued on page 257) 
































The sofa by the window is covered in green, and the nest of 
tables in front is parchment color. The drop-leaf table 
can serve as a dining-table, but at other times serves for 
general utility. Slip-cover from Witcombe, McGeachin; 
tables from Ovington and Mayhew Shop; pictures from 
Robertson-Deschamps; lamps and shades, Darnley Inc.; 
lighting fixtures and metal lamp from Handel Co. 


At the upper right is shown a corner of the room with bar- 
rel chair and bookcase. Below is the same space with the 
bed swung out in place. Bed from Murphy Door-Bed Co.; 
mattress, Simmons Co., Utica sheets, Pierson-Libbey 
blankets. Other accessories from American Art Metal 
Works, Wm. S. Pitcairn Corp., the Pillow Shop, and Alex- 
ander Beggs: window shades by Stewart Hartshorne Co 
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HE windows of a room, together 

l with their hangings, constitute 

an extremely important item in 
the general scheme of interior decora- 
tion. Most windows should, of course, 
be curtained in some way to insure 
privacy, to soften the light, and to add 
to the attractiveness of the room. 
There is no one feature of house furnish- 
ing which so quickly tends to give a 
homelike atmosphere as does proper 
window treatment. 

Drapery fashions are, however, un- 
dergoing a radical transformation. The 
elaborate window swathings of a few 
years ago are rapidly being superseded 
by a new trend toward greater sim- 
plicity and richer color. The question 
arises as to what has brought about this 
new trend in drapery fashions. The 
answer—our changed mode of living, 
which profoundly affects the architec- 


Above, a chintz with flowers 
and birds in beautiful color- 
ing, on a cream ground, and an 
interesting striped chintz which 
may be had in many colors 
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tural planning and decorative treat- 
ment of our homes. And after all, is 
not simplicity the keynote of charm 
and beauty? 

Many a home of yesterday is having 
its windows increased in size and num 
ber to admit more daylight into the 
room, while almost every house, whether 
large or small, boasts a sun-room. 
Casement windows are gaining enor- 
mously in popularity, especially since 
the introduction of moderately-priced 
steel frames and sashes, with their 
graceful mullions. On these two pages 
at the bottom, are shown attractive 
and widely different treatments of this 
character. 

Especially does the simplified plan of 
the modern home, be it Colonial or 
English in architecture, affect the style 



























Above, a chintz with gray-green background 
and flowers in violet-red, rose, and delphinium- 
blue, and a crisp, finely-patterned chintz 
with cream ground, from The Chintz Shop 


Colorful crewel embroidery hang 
ings are used at the casement 
windows, over glass curtains 
of cream filet net. The chair is 
upholstered in flowered chintz 
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At lower left, and above, are 
shown new designs in English 
casement cloth, patterned on 
both sides—hence its name, 
“Eitherways,” from Morton 
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finely drawn, and the colors harmon- 
iously blended, this kind of material is 
quite important enough to be used in 
connection with the more aristocratic 
fabrics such as silks and satins. With 
the enormous wealth of interes ‘ing 
fabrics at hand, there is not the slightest 
excuse for having a dull, commonplace 
room. Nine times out of ten, when an 
interior is absolutely correct in the 
matter of architecture and furniture, 
and is undistinguished in appearance, 
the reason lies in the choice of textiles 
It is equally true on the other hand, 
that a room with a colorless background, 
and perhaps (Continued on page 284) 


of window treatment. Since there are 
fewer rooms in the house plan, and 
these open up to make the most of the 
floor space and admit the maximum 
of dav light, it is obvious that draperies 
jin adjacent rooms must be designed in 
closer harmony, since they are visible 
at the same time. 

There is no better method of intro- 
ducing color and design into a room 
than by using overdraperies, upholstery, 
or slip-covers of gay flowered chintz. 
Chintz, formerly associated with sum- 
mer, and slip-covers, is now used 
throughout the year in practically every 
type of room. Where the designs are 





% Above, a chintz with French 
blue background, and de- 
sign in rose, green, lavender 
and apricot, from Schumacher 
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At left, is shown a diamond- 
paned casement window with : ; 
simple curtains of dotted Bat - : : 
swiss edged with ball fringe 4 7 _ | 
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At right, crisp ruffled organ- 
dy curtains have a valance 
and tie-backs of finely-pat- 
terned semi-glazed  chintz 
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Above, a toile with cream back- 
ground, and rustic scene, printed 
in mulberry, particularly suit- 
able for bedroom draperies and 
upholstery, from F.Schumacher&Co. 


Above, the amusing toile with 
traditional nursery rhymes, would 
delight the heart of almost any 
child. It may be had in various 
colorings, from Lehman-Cc::nor 


Below, and at lower left, are 
two types of mohair, one an 
English design suitable for liv 
ing room draperies, and the other 
a stripe, from Lesher Whitman 





At right, is shown a simple win- 
dow treatment, with shaped val- 
ance. Quaint chintz in all-over 
design is used for the draperies 
Over two sets of glass curtains 
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HAT did they do in old Colonial 

days without the many tables 

we find in the homes of today? 
Today there is a table for every pur- 
pose; they come in all kinds of woods 
and in all tones of coloring, and meet 
the demands of every occasion. In the 
days of the early settlements there 
were few tables in our country, though 
doubtless some were brought from over 
the seas in the cumbersome ships that 
seemingly carried everything in their 
holds, irrespective of their size. Indeed 
tables are found in every type and 
period, ranging from the Jacobean ones 
with bulbous legs and crude carving, 
and the tiny Queen Anne tip-top with 
its unusual rendering of the pie-crust 
edge, to the modern French coffee 
tables, so popular now. 

Period furniture is in high favor at 
the present time, for it is being used 
more and more in homes where dig- 
nity and beauty are required. Many 
people consider strictly period furnish- 
ing the only correct method for a well- 
appointed house, but this has dis 
advantages—for instance, the danger of 
a too severe and formal atmosphere. In 
modern homes correct combinations of 
period styles produce a beautiful result, 
but great care and thought are neces- 
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sary to make them harmonize.  For- 
tunately, today, freedom in selection is 
allowable, and we may incorporate 
many odd pieces which express our per- 
sonality and taste and give an air of 
individuality to our homes as well. 
The earliest known wood used for 
furniture was oak, which continued in 
favor through the Elizabethan and 
Jacobean periods. The reason for this 
was that oak lent itself readily to carv 
ing. and the chief characteristic of the 
tables of that period was their richness 
in this type of decoration. No one can 
deny the charm of a table of the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean periods, 
where the mellow brown finish of the 
oak has been worn smooth and shiny. 
During the Elizabethan period there 
came into being a long, narrow, rec- 
tangular table with turned legs, the 
legs showing large bulbs in the middle 
and plain stretchers near the floor. 
These tables served for general utility. 
In tables of the William and Mary 
period the stretchers were lifted a bit 
higher, and the feet were flat and 
curved. During the reign of (Queen 
Anne, a great many Dutch ideas which 
were brought to England from Holland 
by William of Orange, showed their in- 
fluence on the furniture then prod luced. 
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Walnut was the wood used mostly by the cabinetmakers of the William and 
Marvy and Queen Anne periods. ; 

The value of the antique is apparent, though the copying of old designs is 
not to be decried, for much admirable furniture owes its existence to faithful 
and sincere reproduction. We are no longer forced to confine ourselves wholly 
to the styles of the masters, however, for we are fast becoming an artistic 
country, and are introducing into our own productions the beauty and grace 
of original designs. Our manufacturers are now designing a much better line 
of furniture than formerly, realizing that the public today demands furniture 
that embodies the best characteristics of the work of the old master craftsmen. 

Dining tables became popular in the early nineteenth century, and those 
made by Duncan Phyffe were among the best. It has been asserted that there 
are not one hundred pieces of furniture of this type existing in the country 
today. The chief merit of this type was in the improvement of Sheraton’s 
stvle, for Phyffe devoted himself to graceful and delicate curves. His tables 
were distinguished by their odd designs, being of both the extension and the 
sectional types. A characteristic of his style is his avoidance of straight lines, 
both in the legs and in the outlines of the tops of the (Continued on page 305) 
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In the living-room above, the tables are placed 
to advantage, and the little sewing table below 
might serve as anight table. On the opposite page 
the Spanish table looks well against the rough 
plaster wall, while the graceful curves of the 
Wrought-iron table are delightful in this sun- 
room. Note the tea-table in front of the sofa 
























The table above 
shows how well the 
graceful curves of 
Sheraton or Phyffe 
combine with French 
furniture of the same 
era. Below, a beau- 
tiful Chippendale 
table serves as a desk, 
and the small sewing 
table has many uses 
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Painting by Dean Cornwell 


Descriptive Article by William Lyon Phelps 


HE artist has painted for us 

the interior of a Nazarene 

house exactly as it looks today. 

But it also is an accurate Bible 
illustration, for the architecture, the 
furnishings, the household duties, and 
the family life have changed very little 
in two thousand years. In Palestine 
modern villages are scarce, hence such 
pictures as this represent a social life 
which is at once ancient and contempor- 
ary. This family is independent and 
self-supporting; all their wealth, both 
machinery and live stock, we see assem- 
bled under one roof. The ceiling is high, 
to allow for the circulation of air and the dispersion of 
smoke; the supports are huge arches; the distinction sep- 
arating human beings from the animals is merely a higher 
level on the floor. 

The house is built of rough stone with walls thick as 
those of a fortress. Windows count for little, being small 
and high up. The interior consists of one large room, the 
walls unadorned even by whitewash. By day the door 
stands open, and when it is shut at night, it encloses not 
only the family, but sheep, goats, donkeys. On the lower 
level, literally the ground floor, these animals repose, and 
there are crude mangers made of stone or wood or earth. 
When Joseph and Mary could find no room at the inn at 
Bethlehem, the hospitable family which received them had 
in all probability the dais already crowded with children and 
guests; so that the Divine Babe was placed in just such a 
manger. Filled with hay, it made a comfortable abode, and 
today it is customary to dispose of extra guests in this fashion. 

When the family retire for the night, they take down 
from recesses in the walls thin blankets or mattresses which 
need less space than the modern folding-bed, for they can 
be rolled up into a compact bundle and easily carried anv 
where. Thus the command, “Take up thy bed and walk.” 
is understandable. The most showy article of furniture is 
the bridal chest, containing the trousseau brought to the 
new home. In the same spacious bed-sitting-room there 
are large earthern receptacles for the family supplies of 
grain, with lesser ones for flour. Other household “crock 
ery’’ consists of jars holding olives or oil or drinking-water, 
wooden bowls for bread, and shining copper vessels for 
cooking. The tall, rectangular, upright bins, behind the 
sitting figure, in our picture, are filled with flour, while on 
the left, against the wall, those huge square bins, composed 
of clay and straw, store the season’s supply of grain, kept 
for the use of the family until the next harvest. 

The baskets hanging from the ceiling are filled with food. 
Mr. Cornwell writes that when he was sketching this 
picture, one of the children cried out with hunger. Im- 
mediately the mother loosened a string, and down came the 
basket; she took from it some food for chewing, which 
quieted the child, and up went the basket again, out of 
reach of goats and donkeys. The family have two regular 
daily meals, but the children of Palestine, like other children, 
are often hungry, and the fathers and mothers in the East 
are so sensitively affectionate that they can not endure the 
cry of hunger; hence they give the little ones food whenever 
it is demanded. 

There is a passage in the Bible about the children’s bread 
which illustrates not only the generosity of parents, but the 
precise circumstances of domestic life revealed in our 
picture. This very room will serve as an illustration for 
Matthew 15:26,27: 

“It is not meet to take the children’s bread, and to cast it 


to dogs 
48 


The tenth of a series of paint- 
ings of places in the Holy Land 
that remind us today of the Sav- 
iour’s life on earth. It shows a 
house similar to the one in which 
Christ lived, andit was probably 
in the stable end of such a 
room as this that he was born 


“And she said, Truth, Lord: yet the 
dogs eat of the crumbs which fall from 
their masters’ table.” 

This Bible passage shows at once the 
solicitude of parents and the fact that the 
room had animals with the family, as 
in this picture. 

Again: privacy in sleeping-quarters 
has never been customary in Palestine. 
Remember the answer given to the friend 
who came at midnight asking for three 
loaves of bread, Luke 11:8, “‘My children 
are with me in bed; I can not rise 
and give thee.” It was not his personal 
inconvenience that concerned him; he 
knew that if he got up, he would disturb the entire household. 

In our picture the woman is grinding wheat into flour. 
She feeds the grain with her left hand between the two 
(literal) grindstones, while with her right hand she turns 
them. ‘This is hard work, especially in hot weather, and 
therefore, is often done just before dawn. She will finally 
take the lump of leaven, saved from the last batch, and mix 
the dough. Sometimes she will bake this in her own oven, 
but it is more amusing to employ the public one, where, 
awaiting her turn, she can gossip with her neighbors. 

A thousand times Jesus must have seen Mary bake bread. 
He often used figures of speech taken from this familiar 
occupation; for while Jesus’ teaching and the nature of his 
kingdom were not always understood by his audience, he 
invariably used figures of speech clear to all. The first 
process in bread-making was sifting; this was done by 
shaking the grain into a pan. so that the kernels went to 
one side and the waste to the other, where it could be 
tossed out without ceasing to sift. This manipulation re- 
quired dexterity and took considerable practice, but it was 
thorough, and Jesus remembered it when he said to Peter, 

‘Satan hath desired to have you, that he may sift you 
as wheat.” 

The ovens are of clay, being a kind of pit with a circular 
top, beside which a fire of grass, or twigs, or refuse is placed 
In the Bible, grass refers to any kind of weed or flower of 
the field, and Jesus had in mind perhaps his mother’s 
cooking when he said, **The grass of the field, which today 
is, and tomorrow is cast into the oven.” 

What will this family do after the day is spent and 
night has fallen? They will take out from the wall the 
roll-beds, spread them on the floor, and without removing 
their clothes, the family and their guests will lie down with 
their feet toward the fire on the hearth. As they hate 
solitude, so they have a horror of darkness. The light will 
be kept burning all night, for the wife has seen that the lamp 
is well filled with oil. In that eloquent description of the 
virtuous woman in Proverbs, we are told that ‘“‘her candle 
goeth not out by night.’”’ The word ‘‘candle”’ was the 
King James word, and it means simply illumination, for 
they used oil lamps in Palestine. Every one instantly 
understood the speaker when he said, “Nor is a lamp 
lighted to be put under a bushel, but on the lampstand; 
and then it gives light to all in the house.” (Matthew 5:15, 
Weymouth’s translation.) As a child, I used to wonder 
how a single candle could give light to all in the house, for 
how could it illuminate more than one room? But in our 
picture we see that the whole house was one room. 

Mr. Cornwell’s pictures are not only interesting in 
themselves, but are an invaluable commentary on the 
words of Our Lord, words that often can not be well under- 
stood unless we have before our eyes the paintings of 
objects so familiar to him, and which, while he was speaking, 
seemed sc naturally to rise to the surface of his mind. 











Kiddies of the Canyon Country 


By James Swinnerton 
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HE'S LEAVING A LITTLE FLOWER AT HIS BESTEST GIRUES DOOR. 














iF ANOTHER DOG HAS GOTA FLEA 
THAT SIMPLY CANT BE CAUGHT, 

MY DOGGIE LAUGHS In FUREST GLEE 
rS SYMPATHY SEEMS NAUGHT. 
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BUT DO NOT LAUGH . CAUSE YUST SUPPOSE 


HUGE TEARS ARE COMING FROM HIS EYES 
A BUMBLE BEE HAD STUNG YOUR NOSE. || 
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Theodore Dreiser, whose “An Amer- 
ican Tragedy” is reviewed below 


Wortu Wuire 


Selected for Good Housekeeping 
By a Woman Who (Can ‘Read Between the Lines 


. HOULD I read it?” 
“Should you?” I repeated. 
“Ves. Ought I? Will it 
give me anything? Shall I 
be sorry if I don’t? Is it of importance? 
And must I—should I discover that im- 
portance for myself? You know what I 
mean. I’m not a ‘natural-born’ reader. I 
don’t read for reading’s sake. When I 
take time to read a book, I want to be sure 
it is worth my while and will give me as 
much as the same amount of time spent 
on birds or wild flowers or—” 

“Or the moon coming up over Blue 
Mound?” I interrupted. Well I knew 
what Natalie would consider worth 
while. Of all the persons I know she 
most savors life, gives herself, that is, to 
the enjoyment of beauty, of sensation, 
and of experience. To see her competent 
hands caress gently the glaze of a glass 

wl or smooth softly the texture of a 
brocade remnant is to understand her 
Capacity for appreciation. Just as Henry 
James strove to squeeze the last possible 
drop of essence out of his material, so she 
Squeezes enjoyment out of each contact 
with beauty, whether it is a delicious 
Salad or a sunset, a Kansas princess 
feather or a symphony. Blessed with 
that best gift of fairy godmothers—in- 
stinctive good taste—she finds herself too 
usy discovering beauty to need books 


E mily Newell Blair 


as an anodyne; blessed also with a divine 
curiosity about people, she is too busy 
studying them to need books for compan- 
ionship or diversion. When she reads, 
therefore, it is either for pure pagan en- 
joyment or because the book will throw 
new light on human nature—the people 
she sees about her. And so, when she 
asked if a book would be worth her while, 
she meant, Would it stimulate her senses 
to pleasure by its beauty of form or char- 
acter or thought, or would it enlarge her 
understanding of people and thus extend 
her opportunity for savoring life? 
When Natalie asked this question, we 
were motoring in the Ozarks, bound for a 
resort cuddled down between two of 
these hills that, between Seligman and 
Eureka Springs, almost deserve their 
name of mountains. The ambitious pro- 
prietor had named his camp Lake Lucerne, 
because he had cunningly entrapped the 
output of several springs until he had 
achieved a quite respectable body of sap- 
phire-blue water framed in a circlet of 
green hills. In this pleasant spot we 
planned to spend two cold—really cold— 
summer nights and two idle days; tne 
four of us, Natalie and I, and the meu 


who, husband-fashion, occupied the 
front seat of the car. What better 
occasion for threshing out this old, 
old question of worth-while 
literature? 

The book she had asked me about was 
“An American Tragedy” by Theodore 
Dreiser (Boni and _ Liveright—$5.0o). 
“Should I read it, Emily?” she repeated. 
“Ts it worth my while?” 

What a difference was made by the 
my! Not was it just worth while, 
Dreiser’s while or your while, but her 
while, the while of a lover of life, of one 
given to enjoyment of beauty, a seeker 
after experience; the while of an artist 
who could recognize and appreciate artis- 
try; of a student of people, their motives 
and temperaments; of a person who had 
eyes and heart to find entertainment in 
Life, through its program and its perform- 
ers, and who found books valuable only 
if they enabled eyes to see more clearly 
and heart to beat more swiftly before 
the next performance! A very different 
attitude toward books is this from that of 
those who read to forget life, or who seek 
versions of it as it might be lived. To 
Natalie and her kind books are lanterns; 
to others they are smoke screens. To 
Natalie life comes first, and a book is a rep 
resentation of it to be judged as it reports 
truly or not, (Continued on page 150) 
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TRANGE, how things ended! <A 
slashed cord; a torn page; lightning 
out of the umber of sunsets; fire 
leaping across summer skies, swift 

and cruel and terrible as though God 
loved the crashing irony of a ruthless joke; 
the jarring chaos of dreams plunging down 
out of a clear sky! 

Ten minutes before, she had been Alden 
Kendall, glad and untroubled. Ten min- 


utes before, she had climbed out of Aunt 
Em’s old, grunting automobile, mindful of 
her new yellow silk, her slippers with 
brilliant studded buckles, an eve to the 


O’Neal 
“Hasn't 


* Hello,” 
called. 
anybody ever told 
you not to take 


your cross-coun 


all try run in white 


silk shoes? Come 
up on the porch” 


tilt of her sophisticated yellow hat. Ten 
minutes before, she had walked between 
trimmed oleanders to Elaine Rigley’s door. 
Now she stood pressed against the wall 
on Elaine’s  stair-landing, frozen with 
horror, unable to move. 

The bridge-playing women in the hall 
below, who had torn her world from be- 
neath her feet, dealt again with a whisper 
of new cards, unaware that their idle gos- 
sip had brought crashing consternation 
into the sensitive soul of a girl. 

Alden clung to the wall weakly, as 
though she were drowning in a sea of 
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ghastly unbelief. Flattening her hands on 
the plaster, she looked down between the 
banisters upon the marcelled heads of the 
group. Adah Clarke and Mrs. Hewitt 
Hamby, shrewd, modern daughters of old 
island families, were enlightening two new- 
comers—enlightening at the same time 
with terrible, revealing clarity the shaking 
girl on the stairs. 

“You don’t mean the old man who 
makes the baskets?” one of the strangers 
inquired. ‘“‘Why—he’s a hundred years 
old!” 

“He was young once, my dear!”’ Adah 
Clarke’s voice was cool and finished. “Un- 
derstand, it was probably—involuntary. 
Who said a heart?” 

Alden Kendall caught her breath, gath- 
ered herself together, moved without 
sound up the stairs again, her knuckles 
pressed against her lips to quell the ragged 
cry that trembled there. The women 
powdering their noses in the upper rooms 
hardly glanced at her stunned, white 
face. Most of them were summer people 

they knew Alden Kendall only as a quiet, 
incredibly pretty little thing, ward of the 
rich Mrs. DuBagnon, who was invited to 
parties because some day she would prob- 
ably inherit about half the island. Latelya 
few had noticed her more keenly because 
of Rand O'Neal. Rand O’Neal was a 
writer of national reputation. Since he had 
bought the old Marshall place, several 
people had seen him swimming with this 
Kendall child at the Anchorage—the 
DuBagnon place. But none of them 
halted Alden as she crept through the 
corridor and down Elaine’s kitchen stairs. 

She could not endure the house another 
minute. She had to get away—away from 
the narrow, wise eyes of Mrs. Hewitt 
Hamby, away from Adah Clarke’s blunt, 
meaning smile. Away from the dry glances 
of those new-comers. 

Opening a little door at the foot of the 
stairs, she let herself into a kitchen littered 
with lettuce plates, and hurried out by the 
rear. Elaine would be short one player, 
and they would remember that she had 
come in. Would Mrs. Hewitt Hamby and 
Adah Clarke look at each other in quick 
consternation, wondering if she had over- 
heard? It did not matter. 
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that TRIUMPHED over Dark 


Darker SCANDAL 


Nothing mattered—except to escape. 
She could not enter that house again. It 
came to her with a sharp terror that she 
could never enter any of the houses in the 
summer colony again. Never look into 
the faces of those women whose perfumed, 
silken bodies harbored ruthless harpy 
souls! 

How long had these whispers about her 
been going round bridge tables? How 
many people had heard this sickening story 
that Adah Clarke related so glibly? The 
girl felt a cold chill of nausea, as she slipped 
through the hedge into the lane. Her 
knees trembled. She held her head stiffly, 
uneasy for fear she might crumble under 
the china trees, go down in a quivering 
heap in the narrow, green stillness of the 
lane. 

All about was the warm, summer drow- 

siness of the island. That half-savage 
swarming of vine and palm that pressed 
forward constantly, crowding the fringe 
of cottages on the shore. With the raw, 
black smell of woods earth in her nostrils 
Alden felt a little comforted. She had 
lived all her twenty-three years on the 
island. She belonged along with the deep 
green silences, the magnolia lifting its sil- 
ver chalice to the sun; belonged to the 
black little inlets hid in a bristle of fan 
palms, where fiddler crabs built their 
scrambling cities; to the lavender and 
green of marsh and thé white loneliness 
of dunes looking out to sea. Not to the 
smug smartness of porches with orange 
awnings, Russian tea, and putty-colored 
slippers. 
_ She belonged—her heart gave a queer, 
sick, downward plunge! Did she belong? 
Was it true—what they had said? Did 
she belong to that muddy flat where the 
twisting lane ended, where pigs lay in the 
sun, and the wrecks of a dozen old wagons 
decayed serenely in tall weeds? Did she 
belong—to that? Her own voice startled 
her, crying out passionately, 

“No! No!” 

, How could any one believe such a hor- 
rible lie? Adah Clarke, whom she had 
known all her life! Ah, but there it was 
again—the old, dreadful pressing! What 
did she know, herself? Nothing! The 
truth, if any one knew the truth, was 
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hidden behind Emily DuBagnon’s grave, 
gentle eyes. Alden set her lips whitely as 
she hurried along the narrow little road, 
disregarding the ruin of her party slippers. 

“She shall tell me—she shall!” she told 
herself fiercely, as she flung forward. 
“Nothing will stop a lie but the truth!” 

Then came the grisly thought that 
turned her fury to ice. Could she endure 
the truth? Had Emily DuBagnon been 
protecting her all these years? 

“Unless I know, I shall go mad!” she 
decided. “If it’s true—what those women 
















“I’m sorry,” Al- 
den’s voice sounded 
thin and queer in 
her own ears. “I’m 
going home—I’ve 
been to a party—” 


said—I’ll go away somewhere— I'll—” 

She passed a little graveyard hidden in 
a tangle of clematis and sago palm, and a 
flame crept upward and began to burn her 
cheeks as she realized that she was ap- 
proaching the old Marshall house where 
Rand O’Neale was living, and that O’Neal 
himself was sitting on a rock outside the 
gate, a letter in his hand. She could not 
turn back. He had seen her. He jumped 


up and came toward her. 
“Hello,” he called, looking a little per- 
plexed as he surveyed her. ‘Hasn't 
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anybody told you never to take your cross- 
country run in white silk shoes. with heels 
like those? Come up on the porch and 
have a drink. Wilson just stirred up 
something—I think it’s innocent.” 

“I’m sorry,” Alden’s voice sounded thin 
and queer in her own ears. “I’m going 
home—I’ve been to a party—”’ 

“From the suppressed misery in your 
voice I deduce that the party was a flop. 
Did the beautiful kitties with perfect 
eyebrows also display their perfect nails? 
Come in and cool off, and I’ll run you home 
in the flivver. Something tells me that 
your feet hurt and that Aunt Em might 
be moved to present me with another 
basket of figs and a pitcher of cream.”’ 

“I mustn't,” Alden stammered 
happily. “Really—I mustn’t—” 

“Oh, for gosh sakes!” O’Neal flung up 
his head. His collar was open, the brown 
column of his neck free, his sleeves cut off 
carelessly at the elbows. “I thought you 
had good common sense. You know you're 
hot and tired and you've ruined your best 
shoes. It’s two miles down to the Anchor 
age and the sun like purgatory—and you 
stand here and argue! Give me that hat. 
I had Wilson fix a cushion in this chair 
specially for you, in case you ever came 
to sit on it. Some yearny ladies who came 
out from the shore last night cast longing 
looks at it, but I let Squid sit on it, refus 
ing to have it profaned by mere humans 
Squid’s a highly intelligent pup. He'd 
never go to a shore party—never on earth 
Why don’t you take off those shoes, and 
I'll have Wilson see if he can’t get some of 
the muck off ‘em? Wait a minute—I’ll 
find some old sandals or something. I 
infer you weren’t scheduled to walk 
home?” 

“I didn’t enjoy the party very much.” 
She had let him maneuver her up the path 
because she could not refuse without rude 
ness, and she fought calm into her voice 
and a desperate composure into her man 
ner, determined that his keen eyes should 
not discover what a tragedy for her Elaine 
Rigley’s bridge afternoon had been. 

“I commend your intelligence.’ He 
rummaged a pair of old Japanese slippers 
from beneath some pillows, stirred a mix- 
ture in a tall pitcher, poured a glass for her, 
all swiftly and with ease. “A shore party 
gives me the same kick as entertainment 
that a lady-finger does as food—which is 
the th power of nothing whatever. How’ll 
you have your lemonade—any more sugar 
or anything?” 

“It’s fine, thank you.” Alden sipped it 
gratefully, thinking what a- comfortable 
person Rand O’Neal was. She was tired 
and warm, and the sick, heavy wretched 
ness in her heart had left her spent and 
aching. Some of this must have showed 
in her face, yet he asked no questions. 
She had liked him from the first day, 
when he had come to Anchorage to ask 
Emily DuBagnon’s advice about the old 
Marshall house, and he had immediately 
adopted toward her the attitude of a bully- 
ing, impersonal, comradely elder brother, 
with a strong sort of gentleness underneath 
that was pleasant to lean upon. She re- 
laxed a little with the thought, but in- 
stantly the sharp poison of doubt returned. 

Had he heard? How could he have 
missed hearing, if Adah Clarke went about 
openly retailing the loathly storv? He was 
easily the most eligible man on the island, 
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un- 


Swiftly from the depths of the heavy chest Emily DuBagnon’s hands 


her and be ashamed.” 


and of late he had been at Anchorage a 
great deal, swimming there rather than at 
the fashionable Casino, declining luncheon 
invitations in order to fish with Alden on 
the old DuBagnon dock where at one time 


“But you told 


The girl’s fingers shook. 


famous yachts had tied up. No, the} 
would not let him escape. . 

“You should be polite to the ladies,” she 
suggested with an effort at naturalness. 
“They all read your books.” 





again. “That’s why I 
like you, Al—” he went 
on coolly. ‘‘You 
haven't got any of that 
hokum about you. I 
expect you take a look 
at your eyebrows now 
and then and put pink 
paste on your nails, but 
you don’t shine up your 
brain with a_ buffer. 
Take another glass of 
thisstuff—it won’tstav 
cold long. As soon as 
London goes by, I'll 
take you home.” 

Her throat cramped 
suddenly till the pain 
nauseated her. ‘‘Lon- 
don?” she repeated in 
a difficult whisper. 

“London Peel—the 
old basket fellow. He 
goes down to the dock 
every afternoon, and I 
send my mail in by him. 
Saves me running the 
gantlet of the lady lion- 
tamers—saves putting 
on a necktie, too.” 

She breathed again, 
praying that the misery 
that stiffened her had 
not drained her face 
gray. His eyes were so 
keen. If only he would 
goaway—tomorrow— 
today—go before the 
noxious trail of slander 
touched his path! 

“Hear his elegant 
equipage rattling along 
presently,’’O’Neil went 
on. ‘London can’t read, 
and he never owned a 
clock in his life, but he 
doesn’t vary five min- 
utes in a week.” 

Alden drew her breath 
in sharply. Could she 
sit there and watch old 
London Peel approach? 
Filthy, weak-witted old 
London, with his pale, 
close-set, watery eyes, 
loose, indefinite mouth 
and sudden, terrible 
laugh? He had been 
young once, Adah 
Clarke had said. Had 
youth made him less re- 
pulsive, less pathetic? 
She doubted it. 

She gripped the arms 
of her chair when the 
dry rattle of spokes and 
the squeak of a whiffle- 
tree came from the lane. 
\ wagon came in sight, 
an ancient white horse 
settingshaggy feetdown 
heavily, holding to one 
jolting gait. Old Lon- 
don, the basket man, 
sat slumped onan 
overturned §half-barrel 

“You mean they buy my books,” he heart, and quote it where I can hear. in the wagon, his long, knobby head nod- 
scoffed, “and lay “em out on tables with Think I don’t know ’em? Hard as nails. ding rhythmically his lank, reddish hair 
handkerchiefs stuck in ‘’em—so I'll think Painted tin bright and hollow. I pity dangling over his ears. Baskets hung all 
my moving lines have made ‘em weep. their husbands.” He swung off the rail, over the wagon—the stout, hand-made 

ey read a paragraph, and learn it by swished the pitcher about, filled his glass splint baskets (Conlinuel on page 288) 


brought out the picture of a girl in a wide-ruffied dress. ‘This is your mother. Look at 
me—" she stammered huskily. “I have told you all I know,” repeated Emily 
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Two hats that show Agnés’ skilful de- 
signing—one of taupe felt with dark blue 
ribbon: the other of two shades of velvet 


ASTHIONY 
New Albouette“Hlas Movement Without Width in Sbort 
JSkirtrBlowsed Above Hiprleng, lever 
JSomptuous fabrics ~$More‘Jrimmin 


WITH the openings of the great French 
designers over a month behind us, 
it is now possible to form some idea of the 
winter fashions. This, however, requires 
a knowledge of fashions as well as a sense 
of taste and fitness, to sift the good from 
the bad and the right from the wrong. 

In thinking of your winter clothes, let us 
discuss first the silhouette, the fabrics, the 
new colors, and then particularize as to 
what will be the smart thing for the street, 
for sports clothes, for afternoon, and last, 
for the evening. 

The Silhouette 

There is no great change in the silhouette, 
but in general everything seems a bit 
straighter, the skirts having a great deal 
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Helen Koues, Director 





Voleskin dyed green to 
match the felt brim makes 
the crown of a Roger hat 


of movement without width. The blousec 
line above the hips that has been describec 
in the last two issues of Good Housekeep- 
ing is definitely established, and belts and 
girdles are important. Skirts are shorter 
than they were last year—fourteen inches 
off the floor instead of twelve for daytime— 
some skirts being very narrow in appear 
ance, and the plaits, if any, very flat. The 
uneven hem-line that has been so smart 0D 
evening gowns is being developed in some 
of the daytime dresses, but not, of course, 
in sports things. Waistlines are at the 
top of the hip, often raised slightly 
front, especially on the tiered frocks, and 
the new diagonal line at the waist featured 
by some of the French houses is very smart 


onaslender figure. (Continued on page 220) 
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% REDFERN 


Redfern has designed one of the most 
elaborate and one of the smartest ensembles 
shown at the recent openings. Of beautiful 
black velvet, the dress is trimmed with ochre 
ace and steel beads, while the coat is richly 
trimmed with a moleskin collar, moleskin 


a ae ys m 
ounce on the skirt, and moleskin cuffs 
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If You Would Dress 
Smartly 


Study the pages of the Fashion Depart- 
ment each month, for here we show 
models actually being worn by the 
smart women in New York and Paris, 
and which we know to be in goad taste. 
Not every new fashion is both smart and 
good, and it is the purpose of these 
pages to show you not only smart 
clothes, but those which the season 
will prove to be the mode of the year 


If You Would Shop 
in New York 


Do it by mail. Let the Shopping Service 
buy for you the pretty clothes from 
Fifth Avenue shops which we illustrate 
and describe and which we know 
to be smart and of excellent value 


If You Would Shop 
in Your Own Town 


Buy in your own town what you would 
buy in the shops on Fifth Avenue, by 
purchasing trade-marked, ready-made 
clothes which we recommend and which 
a reliable manufacturer stands back of 















VERGNE 


Furs—fur coats, fur trimming, fur scarfs, 
both the fox type and the flat, lined scarfs, 


fur linings, and fur muffs—all are smart 


this winter for sports wear as well as for 
more formal afternoon and evening wear. 
This beautiful sable coat is smartly cut and 


shows a stunning arrangement of the skins 


















The ensemble idea still persists—in fact, it is more prominent and smarter 
than ever this season—from sports things to daytime and afternoon 
costumes, as well as in the evening mode. Chantal has designed the 
dress at left and the coat at right to be worn togeher for afternoon 


The dress, with its smart new diagonal closing, is made of two shades 
of nasturtium yellow crépe romain with large plaits in front of skirt 
and a red leather bow. The coat of brown suéde cloth has the same 
surplice line, bloused a little, and is trimmed with striped red fox fur 


Goupy has designed an exceedingly chic and youthful ensemble for the 
street in the frock and coat below, the frock in two-piece jumper style 
of bright red point de toile, which is a woolen material with an angora 
thread in it, trimmed with black pony skin that has a brilliant finish 


The coat of the Goupy ensemble is straight in line, distinctly tailored, 
made of black pony skin, the surface of the black showing bright and 
brilliant, and lined with the red point de toile of the frock. The frock 
is tucked, with the tucks stitched down, in both the blouse and the skirt 
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YTEB 


A beautiful ensemble for formal evening wear has been created by Yieb, 
the frock of pistache green velvet chiffon, so beautifully designed and 
perfectly cut that it requires not one bit of trimming. Velvet chiffon 
lends itself to the diagonal drapery that ts so very smart this winter 


All varieties of lamés are smart for afternoon and evening this year, 
and the evening coat above, to be worn with the chiffon velvet frock, is 
made of gold, pink, and green lamé, lined with the same velvet chiffon of 
the dress, and trimmed with a large collar and with cuffs of lynx 


The recent openings of the French designers gave prominence io two 
distinctly different types of evening gowns—the simple, graceful one 
depending on cut and drapery for its smartness, and the much more 
elaborate one that is richly trimmed with strass, beads, or embroidery 


Molyneux has designed two evening frocks, one (at left) the simple, 
beautifully-cut type of printed velvet romain, very supple, in orange, 
red, and yellow; the other (right), of pale orange crépe romain richly 
trimmed with rows of beads and crystals on long overlapping scallops 
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Velvet and Alk Rival 


Nix rtBrimmed “Hats 


JSpirred and “folded 


Cfelt in the 
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Velvet, satin, and felt hats for autumn and winter are higher crowned than ever, 
ith folds, creases, tucks, and shirrings appearing in many of them. Jane Blanchot 
has designed the four hats on this page, all strikingly smart, the one at the very top 
of the page of dark green felt with bands of quilted velvet in the same green shad« 
and trimmed with a silver chain on the brim; the one next to it of velvet, quilted 
ull over, in four shades, shading from brown to beige, and trimmed with a gold motif 


The black felt hat with the crossed bow at the ‘op of the crown has a black grosgrain band 
of ribbon around the crown and a black velvet brim, while the hat next to it, of gray- 
blue felt with an interesting brim, is trimmed with black ciré and white grosgrain 
ribbon. Premet’s coat-dress, at the right, with the bloused-above-the-hips feature 
and yet excecdingly straight in line, is made of breitschwants fur, and is trimmed with 


black suéde bands. It has a high choker collar and deep cuffs of gray astrakan fur 
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O the mothers who are dressing 

the girls of this interesting age, let 

me suggest that you keep the reins 
in vour own hands and exert your best 
horsemanship. To accomplish this you 
will need a sympathetic understanding of 
the younger generation and a_ general 
knowledge of appropriate dressing. If 
you can add to this an air of assurance, 
the chances are that your daughter will 
have respect for your judgment. 

Mothers must keep themselves in train- 
ing. Reading the latest fashion magazine 
won't do it, nor will a fundamental knowl- 
edge of good taste suffice alone. The two 
must be combined—not with the idea of 
dressing this young daughter in the latest 
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The Wardrobe of the High §School Girl 


By Virginia Dibble 


fads and caprices, but in order to disregard 
intelligently the foolish fancies of this age. 

These should be care-free years. and 
much of the delightful spontaneity of the 
fourteen to eighteen year old girl is gone if 
she must shoulder the entire responsibility 
of her wardrobe. If she can don her frocks 
and feel that by some good fortune she is 
well dressed, she will have less self-con- 
sciousness than otherwise. 

A schoolgirl’s wardrobe should be small. 
That is the only way to keep it in order. 
Two wool dresses are enough for cold days 
at school. These frocks may be of in- 
expensive wool jersey, simple in construc- 
tion, or they may be of the finest twill 
or kasha with numberless buttonholes 








For school days the felt hat, 
above, with narrow felt band is 
just the thing. In navy, beige, 
brown or black, sizes 644, 634, 
or 7, it is $4.05. About a week 
ts required to fill orders on 
hats. White linen collar and 
cuff set is $1 iddress Good 
Housekeeping Shopping Service, 
119W. goth St., New York City 


At right is an excellent design 
for an ensemble for the high 
school girl, The frock is of 
kasha in one of the darker beige 












































































































and limitless tucks. An _ inexpensive 
fabric of beautiful color can be made up 
in the simplest fashion and will need 
nothing more than a scalloped hem, or 
crisp collar and cuffs to make it delightful. 
Materials are being used in combinations 
again, as are contrasting, harmonizing 
colors, and two tones of the same color. 
The ensemble remains high in favor; it is 
too convenient a costume to discard so soon. 
If her ensemble is of wool, the wise girl 
chooses an extra frock of silk crépe, which 
will make another costume with the same 
coat. To show its relationship to the 
coat, the crépe frock may have trimming 
bands of the same fabric as the coat. 
The ensemble (Continued on page 265) 


Fine quality felt and grosgrain 
ribbon make this smart hat for 
vouth or adult. In beige and 
brown, or navy and lighter blue 
head sizes, 21% to 2}3'2, $0.75. 
White linen collar and cuffs, $1. 
Reversible silk tie, 56 in. long; 
white with navy dots or tan with 
brown, $2.45. Address Good 
Housckeeping Shopping Service 











A pattern for making the frock 
(which has a plain back) at left, 
in 14 to 20-year sizes, ts 50¢. 
The coat pattern, with raglan 





shades trimmed with tomato red 
kasha, The coat is the tomato 
red kasha, lined with beige and 
trimmed with fur. Brown with 
beige and navy with roval blue 
are also good combinations 





































































sleeve and straight back, sizes 
14 to 20, is 50c. Both patterns, 
goc. State size wanted; send 
stamps, check or money-order to 
Good Housekeeping Pattern 
Service, New York Citv, N. Y. 






























The smartdress, above 
made of beautiful sat- 
in, 7s ideal for dress 

up occasions. It has 
an accordion-plaited 
skirt with rows of 
double satin stitched on 
around the hips, like 
tucks, each tied at thi 
side with a satin box 

The scarf and cuffs 
are of satin. In Bur- 
gundy (a deep wine 
red) or in black; in 
sizes, 14 lo 20; $29.50 


The two-piece scalloped dress, above, in heavy novelty silk, comes cut out to your size ready for sewing. 
The crépe de Chine in contrasting color for facing the scallops in the wrap-around skirt, at bottom 
of blouse and for the collar, cuffs, and tie, 
de Chine bodice, ribbon shoulder-straps, spool of silk, and pearl belt ornament, together with instruc- 
tions. It comes in navy blue trimmed « 


trimmed with bengaline, 


instructions. 


ur /hopping /ervice Will Buy 
rs You in the “New Yo sg ha 


HOW TO ORDER 


Good Housekeeping Shopping Service, 119 West 40th St., 
N. Y. C., will gladly purchase for you any of these clothes. 
Send a complete description of the articles, giving size and 
color, as well as location on page, together with check or 
money-order to cover, and we will save your time and energy 


One of the prettiest 

jumper frocks of th 
| autumn season is the 
i je rsey dress below, the 
blouse tucked across 
the front and trimmed 
with buttons. Th 
Skirt has inverted 
plaits in front, none 
in the back, and there 
are separate collar and 
cuffs of embroidered 
linen. In red, creen, 
brown, or navy-blue; 
sizes 14 to 20; $18.50 











ith red or beige, or brown trimmed with beige; 34 to 44; $12.05 
Semi-Made Dress | ph 





is carefully cut out. Included with the material are crépe 


it comes carefully cut out to your sise, marked ready for sewing, with complete 
All vou have to do is sew up the seams and hem—easily done in a few hours’ time. Thi 


The surplice frock, above (second of the two figures), is semi-made. Of all-silk, crépe-backed satin, J 


plaiting in the skirt is all finished, and collar and cuffs are made up. Black satin with white bengaline, 


or claret-red. navy-bl ui 
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in with tan bengaline; sizes, 14 te 20, and 34 to 44; for $12.50 
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The smart coat-dress, be- 
low, is made cf twill, an 
excellent frock for the 
office, shopping, or ma- 
tinée. In navy-blue, 
black, or brown, with 
gay metal cloth collar 
and cuffs, it has two 
pockets on one side 
and a group of plaits 
toward the other side 
and a lie sash in back; 


HOW TO ORDER 


Any woman, no me ‘ter where she lives, may buy her clothes in New 
York City. Send check or money-order, accompanied by full informa- 
tion regarding both size and color of the article desired, to Good House- 
keeping Shopping Service, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. C. If necessary to 
return or exchange any merchandise send direct to Good Housekeeping 


Semi-Made Suits for Children 


The brother and sister suits at the left are semi-made, with trousers for brother and a skirt 
for sister. Both come entirely cut out, with collar, cuffs, and vest made up. All you have 
to do is sew up the seams and hem, easily done in a few hours’ time. They are made 
of all-wool French spun jersey, in navy-blue with grey collar and cuffs, or in green or 
brown with tan collar and cuffs; sizes 2 to 6 years; $3.50 each, or both tcgether for $6.75 








A lovely dress for trips 
to town for the colley 
girl or for the shopper, 
as well as for the office 
or class-room, is the one- 
piec e frock below. It is 
made of frisca, one of 
the newest fabrics for 
winter, and is trimmed 
with its own material, 
bultons and plaits; 
green, navy, brown, or 


140 20, 341044; $24.50 red; 14 to 20; $26.75 























One of the very newest winter coats, above, is made of revella 
cloth with a suéde finish, beautifully trimmed with black 
seal fur, and bands of the revella cloth on sleeves and in back 
(see tiny back-view sketch). There is a narrow stitched flare on 
each side. It comes in black, brown, or tan; 14 to 20; $50.75 


A youthful and charming jersey dress (first at right) is just 
as smart as it can be. It comes in green, navy-blue, red, or 
beaver color, trimmed with grosgrain ribbon on collar, cuffs 
and long tie to match the jersey; separate crépe de Chine 
vestee, collar and cuffs; sizes 14 to 18, 36 to 44; $16.75 
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The pom h handbag is the 
most practical for sports 
and is one of the smartest 


Light-weight wool hose 
oxford 


Sports 


and the Peel 
just vight for 
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Plaid silk handkerchiefs 
and scarfs add a note of 
hic to Sports costumes 


Prull-on gloves in either 
suéde or chamois are the 
best for Sports occasions 





“New- /pe rty (Costume 


The first point of chic in the sports costume is 
the dress—it must not have a false note in cut 
or color. The two-piece jumper is the best, of 
tweed, kasha, or jersey, with the skirt plaited 


Hats for sports should have a nonchalant air; 

felts with rippling brims and litile trimming, 

or none at all, in colors that harmonize with 

the costume, are smartest for all sports occasions 
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The shoes are an exceedingly important point 
in the sports costume—they must be right. The 
Peel oxford illustrated is perfect with cashmere 
wool or lisle stockings in colors that harmonize 


The shape of the bag and its co'or—two im 
portant features when selecting the sports hand- 
bag. It must be large, easy to carr, and match 
the frock, the hat, or the gloves ard stockings 


The turf-seat, adopted from England, has come 
to be one of the smartest sports accessories ™ 
this country. It opens at the top, stv ks into 
the ground, and affords a seat for th onlooker 


Gloves can ruin an otherwise perfect sporks 
costume—they must be plain pull-ons, worn 
loosely and comfortably, of suéde or chamots, 
in a shade matching bag or shoes, to be smar 
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Rhinestone pins in smart 
designs may be worn low 
on blouse or on shoulder 


The umbrella can be just 
as attractive an accessory 
as it is an essential one 
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be Rigbt Acceworiesr Give a Cfrench 
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Bloused above hips, fur-trimmed, straight- 
lined, closed diagonally—four points of chic 
in the new winter coats, all four of which are 
illustrated perfectly in this chic afternoon coat 


Black tS one of the smartest colors for autumn 
and winter, especially for the street, and this 
frock with puff sleeves and irregular plaiting 
8 of heavy, black cré pe faille and beige georgette 


Two contrasting colors or two contrasting 
fabrics—points of smartness in winter hats. 
All crowns are high, but brims vary from none 
at all to very wide on the sides and in front 


Rhinestone pins—circles and squares, plain 
or decorated—are exceedingly smart for after- 
noon and evening, worn high on the left 
shoulder or below a deep V line on the blouse 


RB. ALTMAN & COMPANY 


The umbrella of silk should harmonize in color 
with the ensemble, the purse may be the en- 
velope, larger than ever, and the gloves of 
light-weight suéde in soft beige or gray shades 


ull-important; they can so 

For the afternoon costume, 

plain pumps and square buckles or the laced 

oxfords, with beige-gray, sheer silk stockings 
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easily be wrong. 









An envelope purse, larger 
than ever, and suéde pull- 
on gloves for afternoon 


Beige-grey stockings with 
this type of laced shoe 
are smart for the street 





The combination of rich 
velvets and furs in winter 
coats is an autumn fashion 
note that has proved smart, 
and the red-and-black checked 
velvet coat below, trimmed 
with black caracul, is one of 
the smartest this season. It 
has a bloused back and dol- 
man sleeves—both new a- 
tures; from Ilampton Coat Co. 





HAMPTON 


Reversible fur coats, es pi 

cially in the sports model 

are exceedingly smart thi 
winter, and the one at the 
right, of camel’s-hair plaid 
on one side and leopardine 
on the other, is a novelty 
sports coat from Wm. J ack- 
man’s Sons, furriers, that 
will delight any one who is 
slender enough to wear it 






























































er fox scarf, or a pointed fox 


worn in smart fashion 


The sports coat that 

trimmed with fur is mor 
popular than ever, and th 
Townfield coat, below, of im 
ported Cumberland hom 
spun, in wood tones, 

trimmed with tan caracul on 
the shawl collar and down 
the opening. It has stitched 
inverted pockets and sleeve 
that are wide at the cut 
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Silver muskrat fur is being 
combined with plaided cam- 
el’s-hair to make smart 
reversible sports coats for 
winter, and the one at the 
left, from A. Jaccked & 
Company, has collar and 
bands of seal to add to us 
attractiveness. It fastens 
in double-breasted fashion 
with four large buttons 


JAECKEL & CO 
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Thi inter the fur coats 
H are lovely—soft beautiful 
} furs, § lfully cut and the 


skins arranged in interest- 
ing fash ion. The Jap- 
ancse mink coat at the right 
- is a smart ty pe with deep 
collar that is becoming to 
nearly every one. It comes 
from the furrier, A.Jaeckel 


on Fifth Ave. 


Company 





The Betty W ales frock, above. 


ts youthful and charming, an 
: ideal frock for the school or 
college girl. The littl jacket 
, ts removable, and when worn 
¢ buttoned { the blouse under 
. neath / the bloused 
j back that o smart this 
$ season The dress is flat 
$ y cre pe, the blouse of georgette . 
n in nai brown, or red 
‘) 
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ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 
“By their trade-mark you shall know them,’ 
is an axiom we wish to impress upon our 
readers all over the country. For not only 
does Good Housekeeping recommend the 
trade-marked clothes on these two pages, 
but there is a reliable manufacturer who 
stands behind and protects his trade-mark 
and you. If you can not find these clothes 
in your own shop, write to Good House- 
keeping National Fashions Service, 119 W. 
40th St., N. Y. C., and we will tell you the 
name of the dealer nearest y>u who has them 




















The Agnés hat at the left 
is one of the striking winter 
models im ported from thi 
French house by B. Altman 
& Company It is made 
of two sh ides of velvet, 
fitting the head snugly with 
out any brim, the crown soft 
ind crushable. The alli 
gator skin Oxfords and th 


gloves also from Aliman’s 














The Déjd dresses, all repr 

ductions of smart French 
frocks, are beautifully made, 
of excellent fabrics, and sold 
throughout the country at a 
uniform price The two 
piece yumper frock, above, of 
a light-weight tapestry tweed, 
in tan, gray, blue, henna, or 
green, is one of the new Déjd 
Sports dresses for autumn 








RILLIANT colors and colorful com- 
binations against a neutral back- 
ground distinguish the smart eve 

ning frocks of the autumn, and, since 
neither the colors nor the fabrics combined 
need match, there is unlimited opportunity 
to bring up to date the gowns of a past 
While it is often difficult to match 
prints, crépes, and satins in the same 
fabric, the ever-popular georgettes and 
chiffons in contrasting or harmonizing 
tones may bring new animation to an 
unnecessarily sedate or unbeco.ring gown. 

lo those of us who must frequently 
remodel our clothes, rather than always 
buy new ones, to keep pace with the 
changing mode, it is good news to hear 
that the silhouette has adopted a bloused 
effect, and girdles, wide 


season. 


sashes sleeves, 
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To change its silhouette, the printed 
hiffon frock, above, acquired a cape back 


and a soft gipsy girdle, which served a dual 
purpose in giving the smart bloused effect 
and an uneven hem-line on the left side 


, 


1 very old cape of beautiful black vel 
vet was the original inspiration for the 


evening wrap, above. It was lined with 
ovely, soft, white panne velvet and 
topped with a stunning, white fur collar 


capes, flares, and tiered skirts to break the 
severity of its line. Immediately this 
suggests to us a wide scope ol alterations 
that may be made in any number of our 
old frocks, by adding new material or 
parts of another frock of harmonious 
color for a cape, a sash, or a drape. 

The smart, irregular hem-line may be 
gained by circular flounces and frills, as 
well as by loose, shirred panels or godets 
hanging from hips, while jabots, cape 
effects, and wide sleeves added to waists 
may complete many happy transforma 
tions. Although the present mode is be- 
coming more and more feminine, in re 
modeling frocks care must be taken not 
to overload them with trimming and 
flounces, or the smartness will be lost. 

The frock at the right, although left 
much as it was originally, gained new in 
terest by a clever combination with an 
other frock, which harmonized in color. 
The new note was introduced by shirred 
panels, front and back, which were taken 
from the other These were ex 
quisitely beaded and in perfect condition, 
although the rest of the frock was past 
redemption. 

Scallops finish the tunic and the bottom 
of the full, shirred skirt of the youthful 
party frock at left, which would be charm- 
ing developed in taffeta, chiffon, or crépe. 
This dress, which was originally worn by 
a larger person, had a much longer tunic 
than it now boasts. In recutting the dress 
on smaller lines, there was sufficient length 
in both tunic and skirt to use scallops 
These were bound with silk in the desired 


dress. 
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color and embroidered in a bold design. 

For formal afternoon occasions, as well 
as for the informal dinner, the printed 
chiffon frock, with long, full sleeves 
gathered at the wrist, is still a good choice 
A tub-silk sports frock, or a one-piece 
crépe dress may be recut as a slip. 

The evening wrap at the left was the 
outcome of remodeling a voluminous 
black velvet cape, the fabric of which 
gave no signs of wear. When ripped and 
steamed, the straight coat pattern was ad 
justed on the material without difiiculty 
The only piecing necessary was in the 
lower part of the sleeves, and here the 
seam was almost entirely invisible. Nei 
white panne velvet used for the lining 
made the wrap delightfully warm without 
the need of a cumbersome interlining. 
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The heets. pillow case, and 

towel at right have initials 

and Mexican drawnwork. 

Printed Pamphlet No. 6804, 

25¢, has directions for 10 a 
drawnwork designs and trans- earch hs . ' 
fer pattern of two alphabets $$ ——— 
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How to Order Needlework Supplement No. 5 and Patterns of Designs: 
Anne Orr's latest supplement shows many interesting designs for tapestries, 
samplers, counterpanes, linens, etc. Send 10c for this 8-page folio to Good 
Housekeeping Bulletin Service. For patterns of designs on this page, ad 
dress Anne Orr, Good Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., New York City 
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CONINGSBY 


DAWSON’S 


NEW NOVEL 
TELLS 
How a MAN 
And a 
GIRL— 
Married 


in 
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H aste— 
Find the 
ANSWER. 
to the 


QUESTION. 
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LL my life I had been lonely. From 
the day my young mother left our 
great London house and, in disgrace, 


returned to her native America, nobody un- 
derstood how lonely I was, not even my 
father, whose starved affections clung to 


Wen. 
S ALWA 


me as the only thing he had in the world 
There was a wall of reticence between us, 
though all his patients contided in him 
freely. 


At Oxford I got closer to Aiken 










than I had ever been to any other, the 
great and fastidious Aiken whose approval 
could almost make a man one of the elect 
in the arts, whose frown might wreck a 


career. Aiken believed that I could be- 
come a novelist, as I so much wanted 
to do. 


When I had been down from Oxford two 
years and had gone back for a renewal of 
the spirit and a glimpse of Eden, a miracle 






For Fay Wendover, with her 


befell me. : 
wondrous beauty of face and soul, was In- 


deed a miracle. In the misty dawn of a 
blossoming May morning, I slipped out to 
hear the choristers of old Magdalen sing- 
ing for the resurrection of spring. and in 
the throng chanced to jostle against her. 
I looked down into her calm and smiling 
eves, and all the uncertainty and sorrow 
and pain I had ever known vanished away. 
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Her brother, Eric Wendover, an American 
student whom I knew slightly, introduced 
us. A fire kindled between us that could 
never be quenched. Time was ours and 
eternity. We spent the day drifting to 
gether in a punt upon the sunlit reaches 
of the river and returned pledged for 
ever. 

Tdon’t know how much of the truth Mr. 
Wendover suspected when we returned to 
the hotel where they were staying, but 
next morning early he packed his family 
off to London. Always he had got what 
his iron will had determined upon, success, 
fame, millions, power. Now he wanted to 
found a dynasty. He sought a coronet for 
Fay, his favorite child. 

I shall never cease to regret the secrecy 
with which we were forced to conduct our 
courtship. During those days my anguish 
lest I lose her ate into my very soul. Every 
paper carried a picture of the sweet face I 
loved, of the palace her father had taken 
mM Mayfair, of her coming presentation at 





Court, of her reputed engagement to this 
nobleman and that, but particularly to 
Lord Daeganstan, each stabbing me anew 
with consciousness of my own youth and 
helplessness and poverty and of the gulf 
these made between us two. But Fay was 
utterly untouched except by the love that 
overwhelmed us; she refused to be released 
and swore that she would marry no man 
but me. Since I could not venture into 
her father’s house lest it arouse his sus 
picion, Fay came to my chambers in 
London, her sympathetic, romantic mother 
often accompanying her. She was the only 
witness to our quiet marriage. We could 
not take my father into our confidence; 
he would have felt it his duty to reveal our 
plans. He came in just as we were leaving 
for France and was desperately hurt be 
cause we had ignored him. Mrs. Wend 
over’s was the task of explaining to him 
and of facing the terrible wrath of her hus 
band, too. 

Our heneymoon in Paris was an ecstasy 


Illustrated 
by 
Marshall 
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Aiken followed 
Fay’s grace with 
dog-like admira- 
tion. Thecom- 
plete surrender of 
this intellectual 
dictator to the 
caprice of a girl 
half his years was 
dumfounding 


We belonged to each other utterly, and the 
world belonged to us both. Never before 
were the boulevards so gay, the shops so 
lovely, the skies so blue. I had married a 
princess whose lightest word had always 
conjured up unlimited treasure. I was 
determined that she should not be stinted, 
now that she was my wife. I encouraged 
a perfect orgy of buying, swelling with 
importance at being head of a family and 
holder of the purse. But I was a poor man 
and as my little hoard melted faster and 
faster away, Il grew tense and uneasy. 
Anxiously we looked for letters of forgive- 
ness from our parents. But there was only 
silence. We were beginning to feel for- 
saken indeed. 


LL that day we did our best to 
maintain a standard of cheerful 
ness, but suspense was wearing on 
us, the more so because we refused 

to own it. If our families had abandoned 
us, the situation ought to be faced at once. 
The two thousand pounds with which 
Silver Heels had endowed us were what the 
ice was to Eliza—a path across the flood. 
Every minute we delayed. the path was 
vanishing. Here was I, a young man minus 
a capacity for earning, responsible for a 
girl-wife whose only training had been in 
the art of spending. Things which she 
considered necessities, I had not even 
dreamed of as my luxuries. Within forty 

eight hours of marrying her, I must appear 
stingy, if I were to do my duty. 

On the third day we received our first 
news, but not by letter. We were lunching 
in the Bois at the Pré Catelan. 
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Suddenly Fay heard herself hailed. “You 
of all persons! We thought you were in 
London.” 

The party consisted of two couples of 
about our own age—all Americans. The 
two boys had just finished at Princeton 
and were enjoying their final frisk of colt- 
hood before being broken to the saddle. 
The two girls were twins, touring Europe 
with their parents, who had met the boys 
by accident in Paris. They insisted that 
we form one table. They were so evidently 
unsuspicious of our relation that, out of 
mischief or embarrassment, Fay did not 
enlighten them. 

Their conversation quickly developed 
into home-chat. I was glad to listen; I 
was piecing together a picture of Fay’s 
home life before I had known her. Per- 
haps these were two of the boys who 
had had the audacity to want to marry her. 
The picture that formed in my mind was 
one of limitless wealth, yachts riding at 
anchor, stables full of horses, cars hurry- 
ing back and forth—a ceaseless round of 
sun-lit pleasure. 

“We've been wondering about you, 
Fay,” one of the twins, named Dollie Bath- 
gate, ventured—a fair little creature with 
a retroussé nose; “wondering whether we’d 
lost you. We've been reading so much 
about your flip goings-on with that titled 
wax-work.”’ 

They eyed me slyly, puzzling over my 
identity. I put them out of their doubt. 

“I’m not the titled wax-work. I own 
no Derby winners.” 

They all four laughed with more 
friendliness than they had yet shown 
me. 

Turning to Fay, one of the boys 
took up the running. 

“So you’ve chucked his lordship. 

We guessed you had, after reading 
this morning’s paper.”’ 

“What was in it?” Fay demanded 
breathlessly. 

“Nothing that’s news to you. A 
paragraph in the Continental edition 
of the Daily Mail about your father’s 
having altered his plans.” 

“But I don’t know, I tell you.”” Her 
small hands drummed on the table; 
her eves were beginning to fill. “‘Please 
don’t play with me.” 

“I’m not playing with you.” He 
patted her hand caressingly. I was 
sure now that he was one of those who 
had kissed her. ‘See here, there’s 
nothing to get worked up about. All 
the darned old paper said was that 
your daddy was giving up his house in 
London and carting you all back to 
God's country.” 

“Good for Mr. Wendover,”’ Dollie’s 
twin thrust in her spoke. “But, say, 
young lady, you'll get left. How long 
since you quit your happy home? It’s 
time you brushed up on your family’s 
doings.” 

“I’m afraid she’s going to get left,” 

I seized the opportunity. “‘We ought 
to have told you earlier.” 

“But you haven't told us.”’ 

“Then I will. We're on 
moon.” 

Babel broke loose. 

“A runaway match! The villains! 
frightfully thrilling! Fay, dear. are 
sure you're truly married?” 

When the story was told, we found our 


our honey 


How 


you 


When Is AlwaysP 


selves elevated to heroic levels in their eyes. 

“The nerve of you!’ they exclaimed 
admiringly. “Wait till you get to New 
York; we'll give you an ovation. ‘Amer- 
can girl saved from clutches of titled 
robber!’ This calls for a celebration.” 

Before we realized what was happening, 
the six of us had bundled into a taxi and 
were racing back through the Bois to the 
Crillon where the Bathgates were staying. 

Elopements are usually romantic only 
when they occur in other people’s families. 
All the world loves a lover, except the 
lover's immediate relations. The twins’ 
parents, whose pockets were unthreatened 
by our adventure, showed themselves all 
sympathy and affection—so much so that 
they soon had us confessing our panic. 
Mrs. Bathgate, who was an enlargement 
of her daughter, Dollie—fair, fat, and 
filmed with rice-powder—was inclined to 
become lachrymose with emotion. 

“Poor lambs! Poor young things!’’ she 
kept interrupting our narration. 

Mr. Bathgate was also immensely stout, 
with a quivering, pink jowl like a raspberry 
jelly. The weather was hot. Throughout 
the interview he flapped a handkerchief, 
with which at intervals he mopped his 
forehead. 

Mr. Bathgate took a far more optimistic 
view of our situation than we had dared 
to adopt. Fay’s father was annoyed, of 
course, he conceded; but, after all, if he 
was so set on a titled son-in-law, he had 
another daughter with whom to experi- 


WHEN CELIA 
PLAYS 


By Sonia Ruthéle Novak 


WHEN Celia plays the harpsichord, 
It does such pretty things— 

The tones fly out like pigeons, loosed 
With softly fluttering wings. 


OR ELSE they loiter drowsily 
ls yawning kittens might 

Pe fore they cross a dewy path 
And scamper out of sight. 


i HEY nod with languid, reed-like grace; 


They dance like toy balloons; 
They float like butterflies and sigh 
With wistful little tunes. 


WHEN Celia plays, I stop my work 
And listen till she’s through. 

(I wish I knew the way to show 

Such loveliness to you!) 


ment. For his part, he considered that 
we had acted very properly and that Fay, 
in the character of young America, had 
shown a worthy independence. He was 
sure that if a man of his own age were to 
state our case soberly to Mr. Wendover, 
Mr. Wendover would acknowledge its 
justice. He offered his services as peace- 
maker. He would call on Mr. Wendover 


the moment he reached London. Mean- 
while he advised us to heave the time of 
our lives. 

“You may never have another.”’ He 
chucked Fay under the chin. Then, to 
me: ‘To be married to her is a fortune 
in itself. I’ve forgotten your name, but I 
pronounce you the luckiest dog in the 
world.” 

He said this with such an air of solemnity 
that I felt he had baptised me. His oratory 
cost him nothing—it may even have been 
a form of self-indulgence, but to Fay and 
myself he seemed an inflated angel, 
dropped from heaven especially to direct 
us. Hypnotized by his benevolence, we 
were persuaded that shipwreck had been 
avoided and that land was already in sight. 
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“Silly of me!’’ Fay squeezed her arm 
through mine as we picked a path down 
the emptying platform next morning, after 
seeing the Bathgates off for London. “A 
moist bride must be horrid.”’ 

“But you’ve not been moist. 
scarcely cried at all.” 

“In my mind, Timmy, if not with my 
eves. But from now on, I’m going to be 
cheerful.” 

We agreed that marking time for non- 
arriving letters had been bad for both of 
us. It had been taking the glow out of our 
honeymoon. The whole of Europe lay 
before us. The best way to prove to our- 

selves that we could not be intimi- 
dated was to go straight ahead with 
our original plans. That our wills 
might have no chance to weaken, we 
went directly from the Gare du Nord 
to the automobile agency, leaving 
word that we would depart for the 
Chateaux country that afternoon. 

No sooner had we dragged our- 
selves away from Paris than the spell 
of our dread seemed broken. No 
word, good or ill, could reach us. At 
the hotel in the Avenue d’léna, where 
we had left our trunks, we had given 
orders to hold all communications till 
our return. Had we handed to the 
clerk a list of forwarding addresses, 
we should have tied ourselves down 
to a hard and fast itinerary. The 
main object of our tour would have 
become to reach places in order to 
pick up correspondence from parents 
who, if they had deigned to write, 
might not have relented. By com- 
pelling their correspondence to wait 
for us, we obtained the pleasing sen- 
sation that we were masters of the 
situation. 

“But we won't be as mean to them 
as they’ve been to us,” Fay ruled 
magnanimously. “We'll drop them 
picture - postcards. Then they'll 
guess that the reason why we havent 
heard from them is because were 
traveling.” 

Plunging onward through summer 
landscapes to undetermined stopping- 
places, our faith in adventure was restored. 

“I feel as though I didn’t care how they 
decided,”’ Fay endeavored to persuade me. 
“A man and a girl and the door locked 


You've 


that’s marriage. That's what makes 
parents so sulky. They fight to keep us. 
They know that once we're married, 


they've lost their right to boss us.”’ 
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In the room in which I had last seen her as a laughing elf, she was weeping her heart out. . . . Brim- 


ming eyes winked up at me. 


Rang she had other moods. “Do you 
think Mr. Bathgate will succeed in mak 
ing peace? If he does, would you settle 
in America?” i 

“If I did, what could I do there?” 


“Heaps of things. Daddy would find 
vou a job.” 


But that would mean going into 
business.”” : 


“Of course. Why not?” 


“He's in love with me!” “Who?” “Your friend’’. 


y training, if it’s worth anything, 
has fitted me for a profession.” 
“Don’t vou want to make mone 
“T have to. But living in America 
entails so many things.” 
“For instance?” 


’ 


“Getting used to new traditions. Chang- 


ing my country. Giving up my father.” 
She looked away, so that I could not 
see what was in her eves. 


I was stunned 


“That's what living in England would 
entail for me. Hadn't you thought of it?” 

I hadn't, and I’m sure she hadn’t till 
after we were married. Under the im 
patience of desire, there had been so many 
readjustments of which we had _ not 
thought. We had signed a contract which 
was binding on us ‘till death us do part,” 
and we hadn't read a line of it. Now that 
we were committed (Continued on page 186) 
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A candy thermometer is 
more accurate for making 
icing than either the cold 
water test or a definite cook- 
ing time. This is especially 
true on a rainy day. The 
eggs can be beaten on a 
platter with a whisk, or in 
a bowl with a Dover beater 


AADORNING } 


the 
CAKE 


T IS so easy to over-indulge in sweets 
| in our diet that a cake without frost- 

ing is perhaps to be desired, especially 
for children. However, we know well that 
there are those occasions when a delicate, 
well-made icing or frosting is the crowning 
glory of any cake. We must realize that 
we are consuming a large number of 
calories in concentrated form and govern 
the rest of our diet accordingly when we 
eat iced cakes. With this in mind, ‘it 
is well to avoid piling icing on a cake. 
Some of the icings given here have a large 
percent of egg-whites, with a generous 
amount of air incorporated in them, and. 
hence, are not so rich as the fudge icings. 
Here at the Institute we have been develop- 
ing and testing some excellent recipes which 
we wish to pass on to our readers. 

We believe a candy thermometer is 
essential to uniform success in making 
any of the boiled icings. Of course, it is 
possible to test the cooked sugar mixture 
with cold water, but experience is neces- 
sary, and in gaining this experience much 
time and material may be wasted. For the 
cold-water test, drop about one teaspoonful 
of the cooked-sugar mixture into cold 
water. A temperature of from 238° to 
240° F. gives a soft ball; from 246° to 
248° F.a firm ball; and from 265° to 270 


F.a hard ball when dropped into cold water. 
This test is not so accurate as a thermom- 
74 
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Icings 


That Are Easily 
“Made by 
Institute -Methods 


By Harriette Jones 


Dana B 


eter, but it can be used by the experienced 
person with more or less success. With a 
thermometer practically all possibility of 
failure, even for the inexperienced person, 
is eliminated. 

For All-Round Icing cook together two 
and one-half cupfuls of granulated sugar, 
one-half cupful of light corn sirup, and 
one-half cupful of water to 240°-242° F. 
When the sirup is cooked, turn out the 
fire, leaving the pan over the burner so 
that the sirup will not become cold. 
Quickly beat two egg-whites until stiff, 
using a Dover beater. If the egg-whites 
are beaten on a platter with a wire whisk, 
the beating should be begun before the 
sirup is done. Pour the hot sirup slowly 
on to the beaten egg-whites while beating 
constantly. Add one and one-half teaspoon 
fuls of vanilla and beat until the mixture is 
almost cold, is creamy to the taste, and 
will hold its shape when spread on a cake. 
This frosting seems thicker when being 
beaten than does ordinary boiled frosting, 
but if spread too soon it will “run.” It can 


Lnstitute 
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Director 
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Ice the top of the cake first, using the 
lower bottom part or point of the 
bowl of a dessert spoon or teaspoon to 
spread it on. The cake should be cold 


be kept in a closely-covered jar or other 
closed container for a week or even longer. 
Should it become stiff because of evapora- 
tion of the water, it can be softened to 
the desired consistency by adding a small 
amount of boiling water, which should be 
added a few drops at a time. 

It is easily spread on a cake, is glossy, 
and will hold its shape and can be heaped 
up and swirled around. When cut, it 
does not chip or crack, and it can be cut 
without breaking even after five days. 

For Chocolate All-Round Icing add four 
squares (4 ozs.) of unsweetened chocolate, 
which has been melted over hot water. 
Add any time after the cooked sirup mix- 
ture has been poured over the beaten 
egg-whites. If chocolate is added to only 
a part of the icing, use the chocolate in 
proportion, 

For Coconut All-Round Icing, coconut 
may be mixed with the icing, or the cake 
may be iced and the coconut then sprinkled 
on top of it. Use according to taste. 

For Coffee All-Round Icing substitute 
one-half cupful of strong coffee infusion 
for the one-half cupful of water in the 
All-Round Icing recipe. : 

For Maple All-Round Icing substitute 
three-fourths cupful of maple sirup for 
the one-half-cupful of water in the All- 
Round Icing recipe. If the sugar and 
maple mixture seems stiff, add one fourth 
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cupful of water and proceed as in the 
All-Round Icing recipe. 

For Orange All-Round Icing add the 
grated rind of one orange to the All- 
Round Icing just before putting it on the 
cake. Sprinkle grated orange rind on top 
of the cake. 

For Fluffy Icing, combine one and two- 
thirds cupfuls of granulated sugar, one- 
half cupful of water, and one-third tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, and stir until 
all lumps disappear before putting on the 
fire. Do not stir after putting on the fire. 
Put in the thermometer and cook to 240° 
F. before starting to beat the eggs. Cook 
to 250°-270° F., depending on the weather. 
Keep a damp cloth at hand and wipe down 
the crystals as they form on the side of 
the pan. In the meantime, have one- 
half cupful of egg-whites and a_ bowl 
thoroughly chilled. Beat the egg-whites 
until stiff, and pour the cooked sugar mix- 

















When making 
the All-Round 
Icing, plan to 
make enough for 
future use. It 
can be put in a 
covered jar and 
kept for a week 
or even longer 


ture over them in a very thin stream 
while beating constantly. Beat until 
the mixture leaves a spoon almost 

clean, or pulls away from the side of the 
bowl. Ice first the top, and then the sides 
of the cake. Use the lower bottom part of 
the bowl of a dessert spoon or teaspoon 
for putting the icing on the cake. This 
icing is easy to work with, holds its shape 
well, and can be used for ornamental 
icing. It may be used as the basis for 
all white and tinted icings. 

Chocolate Fluffy Icing is a variation of 
the above. Melt two to three squares 
(2-3 ozs.) of unsweetened chocolate over 
hot water and add to the Fluffy 
Icing Recipe after the cooked sirup 
has been poured over the egg- 
whites. Use a knife for folding in 
the melted chocolate. 

Coffee Fluffy Icing is another 
variation—substitute one-half cup- 
ful of strong coffee infusion for the 
one-half cupful of water called for 
in the Fluffy Icing recipe. 

For Maple Fluffy Icing, substi- 
tute one cupful of maple sirup for 
the one-half cupful of water in the 
Fluffy Icing recipe. 


Adorning the Cake 


For Orange Fluffy Icing, add the grated 
rind of one orange to the Fluffy Icing 
recipe after the cooked sirup has been 
poured over the egg-whites. Yellow vege- 
table coloring may be added if desired. 

For Creole Icing, combine one and two- 
thirds cupfuls of light brown sugar with 
one-half cupful of water and one-sixth 
teaspoonful of cream of tartar, and stir 
until all lumps disappear before putting on 
the fire. Do not stir after putting it on 
the fire. Put in the thermometer and 
cook to 240°-270° F., depending on the 
weather. Wipe down with a damp cloth 
the crystals which form on the side of the 
pan. In the meantime chill thoroughly 
one-half cupful of egg-whites and the bowl 
in which they are to be beaten. Beat the 
egg-whites until stiff and pour the cooked 
sugar mixture over them in a very thin 
stream while beating constantly. Beat 
until the mixture leaves a spoon almost 
clean or pulls away from the 
side of the container. Eng- 
lish walnuts, pecans, broken 
but not chopped, may be 
added. Ice first the top and 
then the sides of the cake. 
Use the lower bottom part of 
the bowl of a dessert spoon 
or teaspoon for putting the 
icing on the cake. This icing 
is easy to work with, holds its 
shape well, and can be used 
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In this icing, wide variations in 
flavor are possible. Many of these 
may be added after the icing is 
made, thus making it possible to 
have several icings from one cooking 





for ornamental 

For Quick Cooked Icing, put two un- 
beaten egg-whites, one and one-half cupfuls 
of sugar, one tablespoonful of light corn 
sirup, and six tablespoonfuls of water into 
the upper part of a double-boiler and set 


icing if vou so desire. 


over boiling water. Keep the water boil- 
ing during the entire cooking period. Be- 
gin beating at once with a Dover beater 
and continue until the icing is fluffy and 
will hold its shape. Remove the pan of 
icing from the hot water, add one teaspoon- 
ful of vanilla, and beat enough to mix well. 
Spread the icing on the cake working 
quickly, as the icing soon becomes too stilf 
to spread well. This icing is quickly made 
and is desirable when put on a cake to be 
used within a short time, but it does not 
keep well. 

For Minute Fudge Icing, combine and 
mix thoroughly one-half cupful cocoa, one- 
fourth cupful of butter, one-fourth cupful 
of milk, one cupful of sugar, and a pinch 
of salt. Boil one minute, remove from the 
fire, and beat immediately. 

For Fudge Icing, cut into small pieces so 
that it will melt more easily two squares 
(2 oz.) of unsweetened chocolate. To this 
add two cupfuls of sugar, two-thirds cup- 
ful of milk, and two tablespoonfuls of light 
corn sirup and cook slowly, stirring often 
to prevent burning, until a temperature of 
232° F. is reached. Remove from the fire 
add two tablespoonfuls of butter, and set 
aside to cool. When cooled to 110° F., add 
one teaspoonful of vanilla and beat. Con- 
tinue the beating until the icing begins 
to become creamy and just holds its shape 
when dropped from a spoon. Spread on 
the cake, using either a spoon or a spatula. 


All-Round Icing 
lends itself well for 
use as ornamental 
frosting. If too 
stiff to work wellin 
the pastry tube, 
add hot water a 
little at a time un- 
til thin enough 


fire, SETS 





A cake should be iced upside 
down. The bottom surface is 
smoother, and the finished pro- 
duct will always look better if 
this method is always followed 
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For Sunday night’s supper nothing 
can surpass the delight of James 


River Waffies and maple sirup 


Wir milk and cream sour, there 
/ are those of us who are inclined to 
believe it a calamity. Yet in 
many parts of the country sour milk and 
sour cream are comron articles of diet, 
being used a great deal in cookery. This 
is not surprising, for they add materially 
to the nutritive value of any dish of which 
they form a part. In fact, few of us realize 
that sour whole milk and sour cream have 
much the same nutritive value as the original 
sweet products. Buttermilk, which is a 
by-product of the manufacture of butter, is 
often used in coo’ ery instead of sour whole 
milk. Its nutritive value, however, differs 
from that of sour whole milk in that it 
contains little of the original fat content 
of the milk. 

It is always advisable to use milk and 
cream that have soured quickly, and are 
mild in acidity and of good flavor. For if 
the souring process takes place too slowly, 
the clabber may have a bitter and un- 
pleasant flavor. 

For those of us who, up till now have 
counted that half-cup of sour milk or 
cream a waste product, the following re- 
cipes are offered by the Institute and its 
readers. 

Cream Spice Cake 


fuls brown sugar 3 eges 


2 
rening 


i} 
ipf teaspoonf 
pfuls pastry flour teaspoonfuls cloves 
if ‘ 
{ 


sth 


4 teaspoorf 


teaspoonfi yon 
I 


2 teasy 


Cream the brown sugar and shortening 
together until thoroughly blended. Add 
the spices and beaten egg-volks and beat 
well. Measure and sift together the pastry 
Add to the mixture 


flour, salt and soda 


et ee eee ere a 





Sour Cream Salad Dressing and Steamed Cabbage with Sour 


Cream Dressing are two favorite ways of utilizing sour cream 


When MILK an 


ry 


») 
“ CREAM are SOUR 


alternately with the cream. Last fold 
in the stifflv-beaten egg-whites. Pour 
into a greased, floured cake pan and 


bake at 350° F. for thirty minutes. 


lhe volks of five eggs may be substi- 


tuted for the three eggs if desired. 
Good Housekeeping Instit 


Steamed Cabbage with Sour Cream 
Dressing 


] nned f t 
Wash and shred the cabbage. Steam it 
until tender—about twenty-five minutes 
Meanwhile place the sour cream in the 
top of a double boiler. Add the beaten 
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These Institute Service Bul- 
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egg, butter, vinegar, lemon juice, sugar, 
salt, finely-chopped pimiento, pepper, 
paprika, mustard and celery seeds. Stir 
constantly until quite thick. Then pour 
immediately over the steamed cabbage 
which has been seasoned with salt, pepper, 
and butter. — Rose Marie Wells, Johnstown, N. Y. 


Sour Cream Salad Dressing 


1« 4 teaspoontul t 1$CO 
1 * au 
Pe c 1 teasp f 
hard « 
] tables i 





Whip the sour cream until quite stiff 
Add the salt, lemon juice, pepper, ta 
basco sauce and sugar, continuing beating 
all the while. When smooth and well 
blended, add the finely-chopped green 
pepper, the chopped, hard-cooked eggs, 
and the chili sauce. Chill well and serve 
on crisp, shredded cabbage, lettuce, or 
romaine. Good Housekeeping 1 te 


James River Waffles 


3 eges 


spoonful salt 2 cupfuls sour milk 
sspoonfuls baking powder 6 tablespoonfuls butter 
1 teaspoonful sod 





Separate the eggs and beat the egg-yolks 
until light. Then add one cupful of sour 
milk. Meanwhile measure and sift to- 
gether the flour, salt and baking powder, 
add to the yolk mixture, and beat well 
Add another cupful of sour milk and beat 
again; then add the melted butter and last 
fold in the egg-whites, beaten stiff. The 
batter is then ready for use in the wattle 
iron. Mrs. L. W. Massey, N.Y. C 

Sour Cream Doughnuts 


2 tablespoonfuls shortening 14 teaspoonful nutmeg 

4 cupful sugar 14 teaspoonful s 

3 eges 2 teaspoonfuls ba king- 

1 f ler 

¢ cupful sour cream powde : 
teaspoonful salt 1; cupful sweet milk 


About 5 

Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether until thoroughly blended; then add 
the eggs beaten well. Measure and silt 
together four cupfuls of the flour, the nut- 
meg, soda, and baking-powder. Add to 
the sugar mixture (Continued on page 210) 


1g cupfuls bread flour 
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Delawares and Concords are great 
favorites—in fact, over ninety per- 
cent of all grapes grown in the east- 
ern states belong to the latter variety 


Market-Basket 


Wisdom 


October Fruit Offerings 


By Colonel L. 


Formerly in charge Ne 
Fruits and Vegetables, U 


Brown 


York OF 
ted Stat 


», Market News Service, 
Department of A 


ericulture 


grapes, as the sweetness and the flavor im- 
prove with maturity. In fact, ripeness 
counts more than almost anything else 
with grapes. Black and red varieties lose 
their greenish cast as they ripen, while the 
white grapes change from grass green to 
a light amber with maturity. The berries 






Black Royal grapes combine all the 
ideal qualities of the California type 
of grape. The bunches are regular and 
compact, while the flavor is excellent 








Te zenith of the fruit season 
comes with the yellowing of 
the leaves, for more fruit is 
marketed in October than in any 
other month. Stone fruits and small 
fruits are nearly gone, it is true, vet 
they are more than replaced by the 
later kinds, of which grapes and 
quinces stand out conspicuously. 
Vegetables are not lacking, and pep- 
pers—year-round favorites though 
they are—assume their greatest 
prominence just before hard autumn 
frosts nip them. Mid-October is 
the height of the season for all three 
of these products 

There are two distinct types of 
grapes, and every housewife should 
be able to distinguish between them. 
California grows the European type 
of grape exclusively, while the east- 
ern half of the United States pro- 
duces varieties derived from the 
native wild species. The California 
grapes have longer bunches, berries 
from slightly oval to olive-shaped, 
the skin clinging tightly to the pulp, 
but the seeds separating readily. All 
the eastern grapes have round ber 
oo Nagi whose pulp the skin slips 
easuy, 








Innumerable varieties of grapes 
are grown, of which only the ten 
most important table varieties will 
be listed here. Among the Cali- 
fornia grapes the most important ones, in 
the order of their ripening, are: Thompson 
seedless, Malaga, and Muscat, all white 
varieties; the Flame Tokay, a red variety; 
the Cornichon, a black grape with olive 
shaped berries; and last of all the Emperor, 
Which is red 
_ The four most important eastern varie- 
tes, arranged according to season, are: 
Delaware, a small red variety—finest of all 
in flavor; Concord, the common black 
grape; Niagara, the most popular white 
variety; and Catawba, a late red grape. 
Concords are by far the most important 
and make up at least ninety percent of all 
the eastern crop. , 








oy all purposes except jelly making it 
's highly important to select fully ripe 






Some Buying ‘Pointers 


Grapes: 


Select fully ripe grapes for all purposes 
except jelly-making 

Large, compact bunches with large in- 
dividual berries have the best flavor— 
avoid loose, straggly bunches or those 
from which the berries are dropping 


Quinces: 


Large fruit free from blemishes is prefer 
able for most pur poses 
The price of quinces is usually much 


lower in mid-season than at the start 


Peppers: 


Sweet or bell peppers at their best are 
large and long, firm and smooth, and 


of a bright green color 


Thompson Seedless grapes are the 
most popular California variety 
for table use, as they are small, 
sweet, and practically free from seeds 


soften slightly when the fruit is fully 
ripe, although this test is not in- 
fallible. The best plan is to taste one 
or two berries before buying, to 
make sure of the flavor. 

Large, compact bunches with 
large, individual berries are the ideal 
type. Something is wrong with the 
fruit when the bunches are loose 
and straggly or the berries drop off 
easily; it may be one of a dozen 
different defects, but whatever it is, 
the fruit is not of first quality. 
Bunches which show considerable 
numbers of decayed, cracked, shriv- 


eled, unusually hard, green, or un- 
dersized berries are of course, 
undesirable. The bunch as a whole 


should be good not rust partly good 


Since quinces are used only for 
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cooking, the minor blemishes which 
offend the eye are not so impor 
tant as in other fruits. Large, well- 
matured fruit, free from decay and 
serious bruises, is preferable for most 
purposes, although for jelly or jam, 
that of small or medium-size is just 
as good and is less expensive. The 
quince, remember, is very easily 
bruised; handle it, therefore, as ten 
derly as you would eggs. Quinces are 
most expensive early in the season, so 
if purchases are held off until about 
the middle of October, it 
possible to buy at a 
saving. 

rhe pepper family is a large one, but can 
be divided into two main groups. The 
first and most important group is the mild 
or sweet or bell pepper, also called mango; 
the other includes all the hot peppers, such 
as the tabasco, cayenne, and chili, useful 
only for culinary purposes. Sweet peppers 
are available practically the year round, 
but are usually most abundant in early 
October. 

rhe ideal type of mild or sweet pepper is 
one which has a firm outer shell which is 
bright green and smooth; it should be 
rather long and well filled out. A dull vel 
lowish color, and a rough, wrinkled, or 
flabby outer shell are common defects. A 
soft, watery decay should be avoided, too. 








is often 
substantial 





ALL and winter hail the re- 

newal of social activitivs. 

Once more the hospitable 
hostess seeks to express her cor- 
dial instincts through informal, 
yet dainty, repasts. Luncheons, 
card parties, and fireside teas all 
bid welcome to gatherings of 
friends. 

But especially favored is that 
intimate feast which so often fol- 
lows an evening of hiking or theater 
going. For then it is that all hands 
join around the chafing dish or grill 
and make it a delightful provider. 

rhe first preparations for a late 
evening repast of this sort can easily 
be made in the early part of the day. 
The sauces for many of the creamed 
dishes call for liquids, butter, flour and 
seasonings by cupfuls, 
fuls and teaspoon uls. 


tablespoon 
These 
may be measured beforehand and 


chers. The butter, after measur- 
ing. can be formed into balls to 
make it more attractive. Then 
the bowls, pitchers and small 
dishes containing all the ingredi- 
ents can be gathered upon a tray 
and slipped into the refrigerator 
ready for use in the evening. 

We all, as guests like to lend a 
helping hand whenever possible, 
and it is a wise hostess who will 
so plan her evening repast that 
all hands may join “in the fixing.” 
Don't spend precious minutes 
spreading and trimming sand- 
wiches, when your guests would 
be delighted to spread their own 
from a bow] of enticing sandwich 
filling right at the table. And, 
although you may wish to be 
sponsor of the chafing dish your 
self, invite one or two of the male 
guests to toast the bread or crack- 
ers and cook the waffles, at the 


table. You may find latent culi- 
nary ability among vour friends, C: 


you know! And it will add to 
the joviality of the occasion! 
rhe setting of the table in 
a simple way can be done 
earlier in the evening, too. Lay 
the bare table with either a lun- 
cheon cloth or a luncheon set, 
using candles and flowers if you 
wish. Lay the desired number of 
covers with a plate at each one. 
Place a fork at the left of each plate and a 
knife at the right, with the cutting edge 
toward the plate. At the left of each 
fork place a napkin with the open edge 
toward the fork. At the tip of each fork 
place a bread and butter plate with the 
butter spreader across the upper right 
hand side of the plate and the blade 
turned toward the center of the plate. 
Since beverages of some sort generally 
accompany the late supper, place a glass 
at the tip of each knife. If the guests 
are numerous borrow a chafing dish or grill 
from a friend so that you may place one 
at each end of the table. This always 
makes for sociability. The tray contain- 
ing the various ingredients may be placed 
at the left of the person presiding over the 
chafing dish. And, since such a supper 








is always an informal afiair, it is weli to 


is 


placed in pretty bowls and pit- a 
After-Theater or Late Sup pers 


Creamed Potatoes 


Cream Chee 


Watiles 


Graham Bread 
Lemon Sherbet 


\ssorted Fruits 


Toasted Saltines 


Just A 
BITE fo EAT 


In The Spirit Of Hospitality 


By Dorothy B. Marsh 





Sautéd Ovsters Rolled in Bacon 


Coleslaw 
Doughnut 


Stuffed Olives 
Cider 
Italian Hors d’ Ocuvres 
whole pimientoes, ripe olives 
salmon 
ltalian Spaghetti 


Cel ry 
sardines 
Bread Sticks 


Coflee 


Olive and Spaghetti Rarebit 
Poasted Pilot Crackers 


Salted Nuts 


Creamed Chipped Beef with Mushrooms 
Sandwiches of Crackers and Cheese 
Celery 

Coffee 


Lamb Broth with Mint 
lomato Surprisc 
Hot Chocolat 


Finger Rolls 






The chafing dish, electric grill, and 
toaster all contribute delightful dishes 
to the informal after-theater supper 


Cornbread Stich 


se and Horseradish Sandwich Filling 
Maple Sirup 


Pimiento Butter Filling 
Chocolate ( ake 


Toasted Pound Cal 


let the guests serve themselves, 
In the menu box on this page 
we have prepared several late 
supper menus, all of which are 
simple in previous preparation 
and service. There are a few 
unusual recipes, however, which 
we know you will want to have, 
For Italian Spaghetti, steam 
one pound of spaghetti until ten- 
der, drain, and place in the re- 
frigerator. At serving time, place 
four tablespoonfuls of butter or olive 
oil in the chafing dish or grill. Add 
one onion minced fine, one-half pound 
of mushrooms which have been 
washed, skinned and sliced, one can of 
tomato paste, and one cupful of water, 
Cover and cook eight minutes stirring 
frequently. Then add the cooked 
spaghetti and heat well. Serve hot, 
passing a bowl of Parmesan 
cheese with the course. This 
recipe serves six to eight. 

For Jellied Salmon Salad, soak 
one tablespoonful of granulated 
gelatine in two tablespoonfuls of 
cold water for three minutes. 
Add one cupful of boiling water 
and stir until the gelatine is dis- 
solved. Open one large can of 
steak salmon, remove all bones 
and flake the fish. Add this to 
the dissolved gelatine. Set ina 


Spumoni Ice Cream Ginger Ale Cookie pan of ice water. When this mix- 
re is ¢ > consistency of 

Jellied Salmon Salad ture is about the cc NsIstenc) ol 

—— ow ie White Bread honey, add one-half cupful of 


diced celery, one-half of a sweet 
green pepper, cut in thin strips, 
one fourth cupful of coarsely- 
chopped olives, one cupful of 
thick mayonnaise and two table- 
spoonfuls of lemon juice. Cut 
two hard-cooked eggs in slices and 
arrange on the bottom of a cold 
wet melon mold. Pour in the 
salmon mixture and set in a cold 
place to harden. This recipe 
serves eight. 

Start the preparation of Olive 
and Spaghetti Rarebit in the early 
part of the day by steaming until 
tender one-fourth pound of spa- 
ghetti broken in inch lengths. 
Chill in the refrigerator. At serv- 
ing time put into the chafing dish 
or electric grill one-half pound of 
finely-diced soft American cheese, 
one teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce, one tablespoonful of to- 
mato katchup, one-half tea- 
spoonful of salt, and a dash of pepper. 
Beat one egg slightly with four table- 
spoonfuls of water and add to the above 
mixture. Apply the heat and stir contin- 
uously until the cheese is melted and soft 
and the entire mixture is smooth. Then 
add the spaghetti, stir until well heated, 
and serve immediately. This recipe serves 
six to eight. 

For Creamed Chipped Beef with Mush- 
rooms, start the preparation in the morn- 
ing. Shred one-half pound of chipped 
beef, cover it with boiling water and let 
stand five minutes. Drain and place i 
refrigerator. At serving time melt four 
tablespoonfuls of butter in the chating 
dish or grill. Add one - half pound ol 
mushrooms which have been washed, 
skinned, and (Continued on page 216) 
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Hallowe'en 


By 
Esther W. Payne 


autumn, but for us it is one of the 

happiest times of the year. And the 
woodsy smell of burning leaves always 
whets our appetite, particularly on that 
October day when whiffs from the kitchen 
tell us the Hallowe’en doughnuts are being 
made. 

Many consider these tempting golden 
products of the frying kettle indigestible, 
but they need not be if a few simple pre- 
cautions are followed in mixing and fry- 
ing them. 

The cracking of the doughnut on the 
surface, and the consequent soaking of fat 
is one of the chief causes of indigestibility. 
In the first place this cracking may be 
caused by having too rich a mixture; it is, 
therefore, very important to have the 
right proportion of ingredients and to take 
great care in the mixing. Have the dough 
soft and handle it as little as possible. A 
generous quantity of flour may be used on 
the board to prevent sticking, as the flour 
which clings to the dough- 
nuts browns on them when 
put in the deep fat. Do not 
mix any of this extra flour 
into the dough when taking 
up the pieces for the second 
rolling. 

In the second place, the 
cracking on the surface of 
the doughnuts is caused by 
too low a temperature of the 
fat in frying. The tempera- 
ture in frying must be just 
right and kept that way; 
otherwise, the doughnut will 
be a fat-soaked product. 
From the many tests using 
the different kinds of fats 
and oils as deep-fat frying 
media for foods of all kinds, 
the results point to the fact that it does 
hot matter what kind of frying fat vou use, 
provided it can be brought to the right 
temperature. The Institute has found a 
deep-fat frying thermometer invaluable, 
lor all other tests are inaccurate and mean 
too much risk as to results. The fat should 
be heated slowly with this thermometer 
on the side of the kettle. 

Do hot overheat the fat, as the over- 
heated fat helps to make the doughnut in- 
digestible. Besides, if care is taken not to 
overheat it, the fat may be used many times. 


Pasi sing of the melancholy days of 











DOUGHNUTS 


outside of the doughnut 


Searing the 
by several turnings when it is first put 
into the fat is another precaution against 
cracking. 

Immediately after taking the dough- 
nuts from the fat, place on absorbent 


paper. 
well. 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING Doughnuts are 
easily made, and yet delicious. Cream one 
half teaspoonful of shortening with one 
cupful of sugar until well blended. Break 
into the sugar mixture one egg and stir well 
with a slotted wooden spoon. Sift and 
measure three cupfuls of bread flour. Add 
four teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, one- 
fourth teaspoonful cinnamon, one-fourth 
teaspoonful nutmeg, and one teaspoonful 
salt. Sift again. Add the dry ingredients 


Paper towels or napkins work very 


alternately with one cup of milk to the 





The deep-fat frying thermometer elim- 
inates guesswork in frying doughnuts. 
The two-tined fork just slips through 
the hole without piercing the crust 


egg and sugar mixture. Mix well. Add 
an extra cupful of bread flour to make a 
soft dough. Take one-third of the dough, 
toss on a well-floured board, and roll lightly 
to one-fourth inch in thickness. Cut in 





Cider in an old pewter pitcher, 
and a pewter platter piled high 
with sugary doughnuts will 
tempt the most jaded appetite 


desired shapes. Fry in deep fat at 360° F 
until brown. Drain. When cool, roll 
in sugar. This may be easily done by 
putting several doughnuts in a paper bag 
with a little granulated sugar and shaking 
the bag. 

Buttermilk Doughnuts may be made of 
either sour milk or buttermilk. The milk 
should be thick and smooth, however, and 
not watery. Beat one egg very light and 
add to it one-half cupful of sugar, one- 
half teaspoonful of melted shortening, and 
one-half teaspoonful of grated nutmeg or 
one teaspoonful of vanilla. Sift three cup- 
fuls of bread flour with one-half teaspoon- 
ful of soda and one-half teaspoonful of salt 
and add to the first mixture alternately 
with one cupful of buttermilk or sour milk. 
Add more flour if necessary, but handle as 
softly as possible. Turn on to a well- 
floured board, knead very lightly, roll to 
one-fourth inch in thickness, and cut in 
desired shapes. Fry in deep fat at 360° F. 
until brown. Drain. When cool, roll in 
sugar. 

Chocolate Doughnuts 
made with mashed potatoes 
are very moist and keep 
well. Beat three eggs until 
light and lemon-colored. 
Melt two squares of un- 
° sweetened chocolate with 
| two tablespoonfuls of short- 
ening and add to the eggs, 
with one cupful of cold 
} mashed potatoes and three- 
fourths cupful of sour milk. 
a Mix well. Sift together four 

i and one-half cupfuls of bre2d 
flour with four teaspoonft!s 
baking-powder, one tea- 
spoonful salt, one-half tea- 
spoonful soda, and one- 
fourth teaspoonful nutmeg 
One teaspoonful of vanilla may be added 
with the sour milk instead of the nutmeg 
Add the sifted dry ingredients and mix to 
a soft dough. Put on a floured board and 
roll one-fourth inch in thickness. Shape 
with a dougkaut cutter aad fry in deep fat 
at 365° F. until brown, turning frequently 
Drain. When cool, roll in powdered sugar 
The chocolate may be omitted and plain 
doughnuts made using the same recipe. 

Old-Fashioned New England Dovugh- 
nuts are made with yeast. The process is 
a little longer, but (Continued on page id2 
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Margaret Sangster’s 
Loving Story of a GIRL Who FOUND 
a Little BOY of HE 


S SHE sat there, in her quiet room, 
with slim hands foided softly in 
the lap of her black silk frock, 
Elizabeth Murray felt a swiit 

sense of let-down—a sense of being un 
trammeled, untied, free. The very still- 
ness of the room intensified this feeling 
just as her idle fingers intensified it. And 
yet this let-down brought with it no tide 
of exhilaration—no exuberance, no excite- 
ment even. The memory of that latest 
grave—on the green hillside, just beyond 
the city was too fresh, too poignantly 
new 

Her drawing board, just across 
the room, was mutely expressive, 
with its neatly-sorted papers, its 
accusingly clean brushes, its pile 
of waiting pens and pencils. Or 
dinarily, at this time in the after 
noon, Elizabeth Murray would 
have been seated’ in front of it at 
work. Busy, perhaps, on some 
complicated lay-out But now? 
The work could wait! What, she 
asked herself fiercely, did work 
matter, anyhow? If she didn’t finish her 
picture on time, the art editor could get 
some one else to do it. The world was full 
of commercial artists—car cards and maga 
zine pages and trade-marks would be d: 
signed long after her fingers were forever 
still. What did it matter if she didn’t do 
any work for the next week, the next 
month, the next vear! What did it matter 
now? She was all alone. She had only her 
self to consider. If she chose to be idle, 
her lack of energy would hurt no one but 
herself. If she chose to be penniless, only 
she would go hungry. If she chose to 
throw away chances at large accounts 
well, the chances involved her future, 
alone. No one depended upon her now 
No one! At the thought she covered her 
eyes suddenly with her hands. And for the 
moment her slender shoulders quivered 
with her convulsive sobbing 

All her life—ever since she could re- 
member, almost—Elizabeth Murray had 
taken care of people. Her father had been 
a helpless cripple—through no fault of his 
own he had been forced to rely, an invalid, 
upon his daughter’s willing help. Her 
mother had suffered from a nervous ail 
ment—the last seven years of her life had 
been spent in a narrow bed beside a nar- 
row window. Elizabeth had kept the sill 
of that window a-bloom with flowers and 
had bought an endless supply of cheery 
books to fill the tense hours which her 
mother had been forced to spend alone. 
She had loved caring for her father—she 
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Elizabeth, looking at 
the woman, was tempt 
ed to take her into 
strong, sympathetic 
arms. The rent she asked 
was twenty dollars less 
than the figure she had 
named to the last comer 
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had met his unc omplaining cheeriness with 
a devotion that was always spontaneous 
She had adored looking after her mother 
she had planted beautiful thoughts and 
exquisite tenderness in the heart of the 
invalid, just as she had planted flowers 
upon the window-sill. 

And she had loved, too, caring for the 
great-aunt who had come to her suddenly, 
alter her mother’s death, from a little 


country village. A 
blind woman with a 
gentle smile and a 
voice that fairly sang 
with radiant faith 
and sublime trust. 
The great-aunt—sil- 
ver-haired, feeble— 
had been a joy to 
cherish, to protect. And yet she had been 
even more of a responsibility than the 
crippled father who could wheel himself 
from room to room in his mechanical chair. 
Than the ill mother who could read endless 
novels with a seemingly endless appetite. 
The great-aunt’s death had come sud- 
denly—and it had been as if a candle 
dimly but gaily lighted—had flickered out 
at the gesture of a passing breeze. 


Her grave—of the three upon the green 
hillside—was the most recent. It was only 
a matter of days since she had gone to her 
rest there. 

Yes, all her life Elizabeth Murray had 
cared for people. Working with a per- 
sistence, a rush, a dogged endurance so 
that she might care for them properly. 
Often she had thanked God for the talent 
with which he had blessed her—a talent 
that allowed her to earn a fairly large 
income. So that doctor’s bills never came 
too high, so that little luxuries never cost 
too dear! 

She had seldom 
Elizabeth. For she 
either the time, away—or the money in- 
volved. There were so many things to do 
with the hours—and the dollars—for those 
whom she loved. And she had never 
missed the vacations: her life had been 
too crowded, too intensely busy. But now 
that she was suddenly and completely alone, 

the thought of a vacation— 
along vacation in a far place— 
came to her. Came with such a 
sudden forcefulness that it fairly 
caught at her throat. Her hands 
dropped from her eyes—until 
they came to rest again, softly, 
in the lap of her black frock. And 
all at once—her eyes began to 
dream. The word speiled out by 
her heart might have been 
re Le ase. 
Oh, have I made you see her 
Elizabeth Murzay? Not glad of 
the word her heart was spelling! 
Not glad of her release from care, 
from responsibility; not reaching joyously 
toward her freedom. Stretching wistful 
fingers, rather, through a lonely place—in 
search of a less lonely place. Elizabeth 
not quite realizing why her drawing-board 
was so idle and so neat. Not quite caring 
and wondering why she did not care with 
a wonder as intense as it was curiously 
detached. 

Perhaps, had she been left free at twenty, 
her reactions might have been slightly 
different. But Elizabeth Murray was 
thirty now, and life had drained some of 
the thrill, the glory of rhythm, from her 
soul. She smiled readily—but audible 
laughter was hard to manage. She had 
learned to stifle audible things to a certain 
degree. And yet—this thought of a va- 
cation, taking possession of her so sud- 
denly, carried a real splendor with it. She 
could manage it, she told herself swiftly 
but, of course, she could! She had nearly 
five thousand dollars in the bank, and not 
an unpaid bill in the world. She could 
always earn enough money to live on, even 
if her art work failed her—if, during a long 
absence, her name and address were 
stricken from agency lists and magazine 
directories. She had no need of hoarding 
a nest-egg now—and there was only her- 
self to consider. Strange how the thought 
kept recurring to her mind. Strange, 
indeed! 

Oh, with any one of those loved, de- 
pendent people alive, Elizabeth Murray 
would not have thought of touching that 
savings account! It would have been 
profane, irreverent, to do so. The money 
had been guarded in case—in case some 
thing happened to her first. Something 
that would leave her dear ones helpless, 


taken vacations—not 
could never afford 
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cast upon the uncertain charity of a busy 
city. But now it could be touched, the five 
thousand! In her new freedom it could 
be used—every penny of it—toward fol- 
lowing a rainbow trail. 

Leaning back in her chair Elizabeth 
closed her eyes against the fading light of 
the afternoon. And saw, in vision, a 
series of dream places. Places that she 
had never dared see, before, even in imagi- 
nation. She spoke names in a whisper, 
names that belonged to story-books and 
to motion picture plots. 

“‘New Orleans,” she said softly. “Bor- 
deaux, Paris. Paris, France. London. 
Algiers. Rome! Venice—Venice, with 
gondolas—Rio,” she smiled, “Rio de 
Janeiro. Madrid. Seville. Perhaps Ca/- 
cutta. Perhaps even—Bagdad!” 

Of course, there were plans to be made, 
loose ends to be gathered up, to be tied 
safely together. One can not easily 
break the habits of a lifetime, the habits 
of work and of staying at home. Eliza 
beth still found herself buying bulbs to 
be planted for her mother—bulbs that 
she had to remind herself, later, would 
never be planted! She still found herself 
cutting jokes out of.the morning paper 
jokes to be sent to her father on his break- 
fast tray. Jokes that she crumpled up, 
on remembering facts, and tossed into her 
waste-basket. Often she 
went into the shops from which her new 
clothes, clothes that she planned to pur 
chase against the coming vacation, would 
be bought 

“I must think to tell Auntie how bright 
the new silks are I wonder if I 
can make her see the gay colors ‘ 

Oh, often— 

But, for all that, the plans began to 
crystallize. It wasn’t very long 
before a pile of catalogues (illus- 
trated, for the most part, with 
alluring photographs—photo 
graphs that had not even been re- 
touched!) cluttered the room in 
which Elizabeth Murray worked. 
It was not long before her bureau 
drawers showed a sign of prep- 


she said—as 


Freedom 


by her sudden brusk manner. ‘J should 
say not!”’ she answered. “I’m not thinking 
of anything so foolish. Quite the contrary! 
I’m free—alone—for the first time in my 
life. I’m going—’”’ she had hardly, before, 
voiced the thought, even in her own 
heart—‘I’m going to stay free. I’m going 
around the world, ali by myself. You 
understand? All by myself. Around the 
world!” 

The art editor smiled. But under his 
breath he murmured something about 
“these modern women.”’ And later gave 
the campaign—it was a large one, destined 
to popularize a new kind of laundry soap 

to a man 

It was easier, after that, for Elizabeth to 
confide her plans to people. Before long 
she was able to put her glorious adventure 
into warm words. She sang it to the en- 
vious folk who worked in the offices where 
she went to deliver her drawings. En- 
vious folk who, for the most part, were 
not free. Young women who had to pay 
part of the home expenses. Older men 
who were bringing up sizable families. 
Middle-aged couples who were buying 
frame houses in the suburbs—houses with 
parquet floors and tiled baths and built-in 
ice-boxes. Envious folk who looked at 
Elizabeth with wide eyes, and admired her 
courage (it isn’t easy to cut loose, you 
know, from routine!), and pitied her when 
they thought of her, in the dark hours of 
the night. “She’s so alone,” they mur- 
mured, when they pitied her! 

And so it went, until that most decisive 
day of all, when Elizabeth Murray in- 
serted an advertisement in a newspaper. 
A small, conservative advertisement. 

“To sublet,” read the advertisement, 
“an apartment. Comfortably furnished. 


CAROLINE 


By Charlote Hungerford Perry 


came, on the morning of the advertise. 
ment’s appearance, to see the apartment, 
People who sniffed at the location—and 
thought the very reasonable price “absurd!” 
People who, with no real idea of subletting, 
looked askance at some of the drawings 
that Elizabeth had done in life class. 
People who thought the rooms too small, 
and others who thought them too large. 
And, at last, at the noon hour, a woman 
with a small, pathetic face and a shabby 
cloak. A woman who delighted in the 
wide windows and thought Elizabeth's 
furniture ‘‘too sweet for anything!” 

“But I can’t pay a great deal,”’ hesitated 
the woman, “for I don’t make a very large 
salary. I’m a private secretary in a big 
bond house. And I—I have a little boy 
to take care of. I—you see, I’m all alone 
in the world, except for him. I’m a 
widow. You—” all at once the small, 
pathetic face was touched with: appre- 
hension—‘“‘you don’t object to children, de 
you? He’s a very good little boy. He’: 
just four. He was born a month after—’ 
the woman stopped suddenly, and her 
hands clenched hard upon the scrap of a 
cambric handkerchief—‘after his daddy 
died! He’s not a destructive child—h 
won’t scratch the chairs or hurt any oj 
your pretties. He’s always lived, vou see, 
with things that belonged to other folks, 
in furnished rooms.” 

Elizabeth, looking at the woman, was 
moved to take her into strong, sympathetic 
arms. She stifled the impulse sternly 
this woman was none of her affair! But 
the rent that she named was twenty dollars 
less than the figure that she had given to 
the last one who had come to inquire. And 
at sight of the woman’s wistfully consider 
ing face she lowered it another ten dollars 

lowered it quite voluntarily! She 
would lose money on the propo 
sition—but her home was 
charming, and she wanted the 
woman to have it. Wanted the 
careful little boy, who had al- 
ways lived in furnished rooms, 
to know the sunshine and pic- 
tures and flower-boxes that she 


aration. Soft crépe under- A LITTLE child has listened at my breast herself had enjoyed. Silly? Of 


things, that could be laundered And, finding rhythms too dull to match her own, course! But—now she could 
easily on boat or train, filled Has taught me quicker, quainter ones, unguessed. afford to be silly! 
them. And the new coat that So has she glimpsed my mind a monotone The woman’s face bright- 


ened at the last named figure. 

“Oh,” she breathed, and her 

slender hands, in their old gloves, 

came together rapturously. “( dh, 

you’re more than kind! I know 

that the rent you're asking is 
ridiculous. You could get much 

more surely. But—it seems as i! 

staying in this place would b: 

almost like giving my child a—a 

real chance! He’s never lived in 

a lovely home—not ever!” 

Elizabeth, looking into the 

woman’s lifted eyes, wanted 
desperately to lower the rent an 
other ten dollars. But again she 
stifled the impulse. This stranger was nol 
her responsibility. After all, she was al 
ready losing money. The rent she had 
asked was ridiculous! Only ; 
“Suppose you think it over,” she said, 


she bought was a sturdy one 
built to resist the dampness of 
sea air. 

At first, she had to remind 
herself that it wasn’t all a phan- 
tom—this vacation that she 
was planning. She found it diffi- 
cult to confide to the first art 
editor that she was not in the 
market for the handling of a cer 
tain new campaign—a campaign 
that would have thrilled her a , 
few short months before. To 

“Oh, I'd like to take it on,” 
she said hesitatingly—‘‘but I’m 
afraid—I can’t. You see,” all 
at once she was blushing, “you see, I’m 
going away!” 

The art editor was a little fat man with 
great spectacles. He had missed romance, 
himself—and so he spelled sentiment 


And brought me piquant hues with which to twine 
My thoughts—gayer than I alone could know; 
In fashions, then, I hardly claim for mine, 
More radiant, more rich, more wise I go. 


But where her eyes have never searched me yet 
Where my vexed spirit gropes unknown to her, 

I need His vigilance—lest I forget, 

In all my cluttered living, in the whir 

Of deafening trifles, in each day’s long din 

have an altar there—when she looks in! 


Sunny, quiet rooms. Very reasonable.” 

\ tiny, unsensational item. But it was 
to be the final snip of the shears that 
would cut the even fabric of Elizabeth 
Murray's life. For, when the apartment 


into the blushes of other folk. 
“Not,” he questioned with a heavy play 
fulness, “not planning to be married?” 
Still more brightly Elizabeth Murray 
blushed. But she surprised even herself 


was sublet, she would be able at once to 
purchase her tickets. Free, even, of the 


small cares of a home, to start upon her 
pilgrimage! 
There were a number of applicants who 


speaking involuntarily, ‘until this evening: 
And then you can call me and tell me your 
decision. And perhaps 

She left the sentence unfinished, but 
she seribbled a telephone number up0! 
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Perhaps, in a way, it was 


a prayer that Elizabeth said to herself. 


A prayer of renunciation. 


“New Orleans,” she was whispering, ‘“‘Paris, London, Venice, Madrid, Calcutta, Bagdad. . .” 


her card. 


I Eagerly the woman with the 
pathetic 


face took the card. 

“Ll give you my address, too,”’ she said. 
“But—oh, I'll scarcely need to call you 
again! For I guess I have already decided. 
Only—well, I would like to tell 
what Bobby’’—almost  girlishly she 
laughed—‘Bobby, he’s my little boy, 
will have to say! He’s a quaint, old- 
fashioned kiddie. I’ve got to get back 


you 


to the office now. 
to him the 
afternoon. 


But I'll hurry home 

moment I've finished, this 
I'll call you as soon after 
live I’m able already she was 
moving toward the door, “and I can 
never tell you—in words—’ 

Elizabeth's upraised hand was check 
ing the woman’s turbulent thanks. But 
her smile was sweet with understand- 


ing. 


as 


Elizabeth 
Almost irritably 
she turned away various people who made 
inquiry concerning the advertisement 
She even turned away the man in the fur 
coat, who took a fancy to the place—and 
would have given fifty dollars more than 
the asking price. 

“It’s already spoken for,’’ she said quite 
shortly. (Continued on page 229) 
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LL during the afternoon 
+ Murray was restless. 
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Through their own experiments with electrical appliances these girls are finding the A B C 
of Electricity an absorbing study. They often stay after hours to finish a piece of work 


Good 


Katharine A. 
Fisher, 


Director 


HE New England 
Primer, printed nearly 
a century anda half ago, 


and now reprinted for the 
Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
has on the opening page this 
verse which offered both a 
warning and a reward to the 
school boy of that day: 


Good Boys at Their Books 
“He who ne’er learns his A B C 
Forever will a Blockhead be; 


But he who to his Book’s 
inclin’d The 
” - 2 
Will soon a golden Treasure ‘ 
find.”’ 


Today, in one of the labora- 

tories of the Memorial Junior High School 
of San Diego, California, there is a class. of 
girls who are finding a golden treasure, not 
through learning the traditional A B C, not 
through books, but through a first-hand 
study of the A B C of Electricity. Re 
ports of this have recently come to us. 
One of these carries the message that 
“Girls clamor to get into the course, and 
they often remain long after school hours 
to finish some piece of work.” We have a 
particular interest in the class for we are 
told that the Institute set the wheels of 
this unique course in motion when Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING first ran a series of articles 
on the A B C of Electricity for House- 
keepers, a series which was later incorpor- 
ated in our service bulletin of the same 


title. According to one report, these 
84 





Good Housekeeping 
Sp, ° Institute 
HOUSEKEEPING MACE 


The ABC of 





ELECTRICITY 


In the Schools 


Institute Material was 


Insptration for the Working 


Out of a Unique Course 


articles have been the means of giving 
the boys and girls in one city of the United 
States an opportunity to break away from 
the narrowing lines of established practice, 
for both the boys and girls are studying 
home economics and electricity. 

It was the teachers in the Home Econom- 
ics Department of the San Diego High 
School who realized the need for more in- 
formation in the field of electricity in 
connection with the use of modern electrical 
appliances. This desire on their part 
resulted in a series of informal classes by 
Raymond A. Keirle, the instructor in this 
subject. Mr. Keirle had read, and filed for 
later reference, the articles in Goop House- 
KEEPING. Then the idea occurred to him 
that if teachers felt the need of suchinforma 
tion, why should not their students also? 


Housekeeping Institute 


Department of 
Household 


Engineering 


With the aid of the Institute 
articles, he worked out a 
course which received the 
hearty sanction of the super- 
intendent and the supervisor, 
as well as the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the principal of the 
school, George H. Robinson. 

If you should visit the lab- 
oratory, or “the shop” as it is 
called, you would very quickly 
discover some of the reasons 
why this work has caught and 
held the interest of young 
students. Some are consult- 
ing their note-books, while 
others are at their benches, 
busy with appliances simple 
or difficult, according to their 
stage of advancement—for each student is 
permitted to advance as fast as she can. 
Each may therefore be working on a 
different project, but all are intent on their 
work. 

You find strange equipment in this high 
school class-room. Several complete 
wiring systems, carrying all the appur- 
tenances that go into the electrical system 
of the average home: fuse-boxes, one-way 
and two-way switches, lamp-sockets, light- 
ing fixtures, and numerous other appli- 
ances such as vacuum cleaners, electric 
irons, toasters and curling tongs. 

The instructor does not merely talk to 
his students about electricity, thus giving 
them only a theoretical knowledge of the 
subject. Neither is his sole aim to teach 
them to acquire skill in using and caring 
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for electrical appliances. They are not 
in training to be mechanics. They are 
learning the why as well as the how of 
things electric. Through their own obser- 
vations and experiments with familiar 
household appliances and occupations, they 
are finding out for themselves the close 
association of theory and practice. This is 
in fine agreement with the philosophy of 
one of the world’s great educators, Dr. John 
Dewey, who says that “Thinking which is 
not connected with increase of efiiciency in 
action and with learning more about our- 
selves and the world in which we live has 
something the matter with it just as 
thought; skill obtained apart from thinking 
is not connected with any sense of the pur- 
pose for which it is used.” 

he course bristles with live projects, 
ranging from a study of the sources of 
electrical energy to fuses and fuse panels, 
appliance outlets and connecting cords. 
The electric current is traced from the 
point at which it enters the house, through 
the various circuits, to the outlets on each 
circuit. Is the current direct or alternating 
and what is its frequency? How do these 
questicns influence the selection 
of appliances to be used in any 
one community? Conductors 
and non-conductors are consid- 
ered and the need for the insula- 
tion of conducting wires. Why 
should the insulation on some de- 
vices be waterproof? What is the 
voltage of the service and what 
are the relations of this to am- 
peres and watts? Why the fuse? 
Why does it blow? What is its 
rating and what relation should 
this bear to the amount of cur- 
rent the circuit will safely carry? 
What are the consequences when 
a circuit is overloaded with too 
many connected 
devices or when 
any one device 
makes too heavy 
a demand on the 
circuit? What is a 
short circuit? 
These are typical 
subjects of dis 
cussion. How 
many mothers and 
fathers can answer 
these questions in- 
telligently and ap- 
ply them in the 
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safe and the effec- 5 
tive use of electri- Be 
cal devices? 4 
Coming to the q 
devices them- < 
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selves, the func- 
tion and construc- 
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tion of connecting 4 
cords and the rea- 3, 
son why the plugs a 


on the ends have 
two terminals 
form an absorbing 
study. The name 
plate on the de 
vice carries a mes 
Sage which calls 
for interpretation. 
lhe students take the devices apart 
to find out more about their operation. 
Then they put them together again and 
learn how to make minor repairs. 
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The A BC of Electricity 


The Institute is exceedingly 
interested in such school cour- 
ses as thts article discusses. 
For, in our study of modern 
household problems, we have 
come to believe that the boys 
and girls of today should very 


early gain an appreciation of 


the ways in which this present 
mechanicalage istransforming 
American life. Knowledge of 
this kind will help them Jater, 
as citizens and as homekeep- 
ers, to make more intelligent 


and effective Use of these and 


the numerous other facilities 
Suture 


which the may offer 
















In discussing the possibilities of such 
a 


a course, Dr. Harold Rugg of Columbia 
University, a leading educator who is now 
working on the problem of the recon- 
struction of the American school curricu- 
lum, stressed the importance of having 
such live source material touch the various 
studies in the curriculum. In his opinion 
the work at school “‘must be constructed 
out of the very materials of American life 
It must bring children to close grip with 
the roar and steely clang of industry, with 
the great integrated structure of American 
business and must prepare them in sym 
pathy and tolerance to confront the under 
lving forces of political and economic life. 
Young America must awake to the newly 
emerging culture of industrialism.” 

What opportunities then for the resource- 
ful teacher with a clear vision of the needs 
of our girls and boys in using just such 
material as this A B C of I lectricity repre- 
sents! Instead of separating the various 
subjects such as history, geography, 
and mathematics into closed and narrow 
compartments of knowledge, this material 
when effectively used will help to weave 
these subjects together. In 
learning about the sources of 
electrical energy and its conver 
sion from other forms of energy, 
students find that it has become, 
within the last half-century, an 
intimate part of our national 
life. Through weighing facts and 
making decisions during class 
discussions, they are taking a 
very real part in the considera 
tion of such great national prob 
lems as the generation of electri 
cal energy from steam or water 
power and its economical trans 
mission over wires to the homes 
of the community. They may 

even study some 
of those questions 
% which have to do 


with the owner 


» ship and opera 
‘y tion of generating 
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A Problems in ge 
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I iography take on 


" a new meaning 
; when the question 
of harnessing the 
rivers and the 
waterfalls for gen 

- erating electricity 
+ is brought up for 
+ discussion. Ni 
agara Falls is no 
longer just a spec- 

tacle but an im 
portant source of 
power. Che inter 
connection of 

great transmission 
systems for the 
purpose of serv 

ing the home more 
efiiciently, a later 
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The students take the devices apart 
and put them together again, to find 
out more about their operation. They 
also learn to make minor repairs 





velopment of the 
electrical industry, 

also merits serious attention. 
Gone are those gloomy problems in 
arithmetic with which we of an eariJer 
generation battled, (Continued on page S4) 
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The lamp sizes most used in the home can be had with inside 


frosting. 


NCE again the thing that could not 
be done has been accomplished. 
For twenty years or more, manu 
facturers of incandescent lamps have 
realized that the best way to make a lamp 
is to frost it on the inner surface. This 
inside frosting not only diffuses the light 
sulliciently to eliminate the glare from 
the very bright filament, but does it with 
out appreciably lowering the emission of 
light as compared with a clear glass bulb. 
Formerly, however, inside-frosted bulbs 
could not be made commercially because 
the frosting process so weakened the glass 
that it broke very readily. But now inside- 
frosted lamps are being made and used suc 
cessfully through the efforts of a man who 
in spite of twenty years of trade tradition 
to the contrary said, “It can be done.” 

Marvin Pipkin is the name of the man 
who has made this most recent contribu 
tion to the art of incandescent lamp manu- 
facture. It is he who after but a relatively 
few weeks of experimenting solved the 
problem of inside frosting. When told in 
words the answer seems so simple that 
the wonder is the thing had not been 
done before. 

As almost every one knows, one way to 
secure a frosted effect on glass is to treat 
the surface with an acid which chemically 
attacks the glass and etches it. The micro- 
scope reveals that the etched surface has 
countless irregular sharp projections and 
crevices, which in the case of the very thin 
bulb of the incandescent lamp, weaken the 
glass so that a slight blow will cause 
fracture. But by applying another acid 
solution of proper strength and under cer- 
tain conditions, following the method de- 
veloped by Mr. Pipkin, the sharp edges 
are etched away and the projections are 
smoothed, so that the surface assumés a 
very different appearance, as disclosed by 
the microscope. The effect of this second 
etching is to reduce greatly the tendency 
of the glass to fracture, so that the bulb is 
nearly as strong as it was before the start 
of the etching process. 

What are the advantages of inside- 
frosted lamps? The first, and without 
doubt the foremost, is the fact that the 
frosting produces a diffusing effect which 
gives a better quality of light than is ob- 
tained from the clear lamp whose glowing 
filament is painfully prominent. With a 


diffused light source it is possible to use 
shades or globes of materials not suited for 


use with a clear lamp, for when clear lamps 
86 


Those shown are 15, 25, 40, 50, 60 and 100 watts 
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are used, the shade or globe is the only 
diffusing medium and must be designed 
accordingly. With the frosted lamp it is 
possible to use less dense shades and still 
secure “glare-free’’ illumination. 

Of course, as far as diffusion is concerned, 
those lamps frosted on the outer surface, 
with which we have all been familiar for 
years, give good results, but the outside 
frosting catches dust which appreciably 
cuts down the amount of light emitted. 
The inside-frosted lamp has a smooth 
outer surface to which the dust does not 
cling, and consequently it is easily cleaned. 

By making several sizes of the inside- 
frosted lamps of the gas-filled variety in- 
stead of the usual vacuum type, the light 
efficiency, which is the amount of light ob 
tained per unit of electrical power, is in 
creased in comparison with what we obtain 
from the clear lamps of the vacuum type. 
In this way the fact that the frosting 
slightly cuts down the light emission has 
been more than compensated for, and the 
consumer obtains more light for a given 
expenditure. 

The new lamps are being made in a 
range of sizes, sie in this case meaning 
watts, most carefully selected to meet 
general household needs. Further, the 
shapes of the lamps have been standardized, 
and each size is made in only one shape. 
This results in considerable economy from 
the standpoint of manufacture and dis- 
tribution without conflicting with the 


needs of the user, and is in fine tone with 
the new doctrine so well exemplitied by 
the work of Mr. Herbert Hoover in simpli 
fication and standardization, to eliminate 
waste in industry. The trend of the de 
velopment of the incandescent lamp has 
always been toward thc increase of effi 
ciency prompted by the worthy desire to 
give more light for each unit of electricity 
consumed. In this quest we have seen 
the old carbon filament lamp displaced 
first, by the so-called ‘‘metallized”’ filament, 
and then by high-melting-point metals 
such as tanalum and tungsten. How suc 
cessful this development has been can be 
appreciated when it is known that the 
tungsten filament lamp of today is at 
least nine times as eflicient as the first 
commercial carbon lamps, and about three 
times as eflicient as the ultimate carbon 
lamp. 

The relatively great increase in efliciency 
has introduced new problems. The tung- 
sten filament in present-day lamps is 
heated to a very high temperature by 
the current flowing through it, and the re 
sult is a light of extreme brilliancy, in fact 
so brilliant that a clear lamp must have a 
globe or shade that is sufficiently opaque 
to prevent direct light from the fila 
ment reaching the eye. The _ inside- 
frosted lamp that is now available elimin 
ates filament glare so that the incandescent 
lamp becomes a relatively large source 
of moderate-intensity light instead of a 
small area of glowing filament of extremely 
high brilliancy. This means a real im- 
provement in the quality of the light. 

Quietly, but»steadily and surely, many 
scientists are adding to the comfort and 
welfare of the human race through ex- 
plorations in the fields of science and the 
application of knowledge thus gained to 
practical production. More often than not 
these men devote a lifetime to their quests, 
usually with but one reward—the satis- 
faction of accomplishment. The history 
of the development of the incandescent 
lamp, from the time when Edison hist 
produced a lamp in 1879, is replete with the 
effort of unsung pioneers who have pushed 
forward step by step each adding some- 
thing to the grand total of accomplishment. 
To approach the ultimate dream ol the 
scientist, which is “light without heat, 
these workers are forever bartering “new 
lamps for old,” as in the Arabian Nights 
story, to secure finally the much coveted 
Aladdin's lamp which commands the gent. 
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Beautifully polish- 
ed floors are a joy. 
They may be kept 
so with little effort 
if an electric floor- 
polisher is available. 
Simply guide the 
machine over the 
floor, and the pol 
isher does the rest 
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A dustless way to clean a 
dustless mop is to shake it into 
a large paper bag. Protect 
your hands with washable 
gloves while removing rolls of 
dust that do not shake off 


In mopping up floors, it is not 
necessary for your hands to 
come in contact with water 
or mop head, if you use a 
self-wringing mop such as 
here shown, or a mop-wringer 






No more stooping 
when a long 
handled dustpan 


After the liquid or 
paste wax has been 
applied to the floor 
azd allowed to dry, 
long sweeping 
strokes of the hand 
waxer will bring 
back the sheen and 
beauty of the floor 








Refinishing of working sur- 
faces is a great saving of labor. 
When this service wagon has 
had a fresh coat of waterproof 
varnish or paint, it looks like 
new equipment and will re- 
quire little or no cleaning 
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Chief among cleaning aids — the 
vacuum cleaner—not only for the 
cleaning of floor coverings, for the 
attachment tools are especially de- 
signed for the cleaning of over- 
stuffed furniture, hangings, walls, 
etc. The vacuum cleaner is really 
indispensable in the modern home 
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is at hand. When 
not in use, its 
handle lies parallel 
with the sides of 
the pan for ease in 
' carrying and stor- 
ing in broom closet 





Do you realize the usefulness 
of the push broom for sweep- 
ing up smooth surfaces like 
linoleum or wood? Frequent 
washings of the broom will 
keep the bristles straight and 
rnake the broom last longer 
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Now That You re 
Back on the JOB 


Wise Counsel to Everyone, bv a Man Who for Fourscore 
Vears has Looked On Life with unfailing Courage and Optimism 


UNE and September are the 
two great months in school 
life. They are important 

also in the life of the average citizen. 
l'rom President to commoner, these months 
mean much. There are in this country 
18,400,000 children of school age, that is 
from six to eighteen. For these children 
there are about 736,000 teachers. In ad 
dition to the school children and _ their 
teachers, most of whom are enjoying their 
vacations, there are many thousands of 
people who have gone away from home 
to the seashore, or to the mountains, or to 
Europe—for vacational and pleasure put 
poses, to return, all but a few of them, in 
September 

September will end also the holidays of 
the children who have stayed at home 
and of the grown persons, who by strait 
ened circumstances, or stress of business 
or illness have not been able to leave hom« 
at any time during the vacational 
period. This means the greater part 
of all the farmers and farmers’ wives 
and children in the country, as well as 
a very considerable part of the urban 
population. What little relaxation 
they have, they must take at home 
Early October will see everybody 
back on the job. 

Che psychology of this situation is 

a matter of intense interest. Every 

one who has heard the rejoicing of 
children during the last day of school 
inderstands how heartily glad they 

are that the school days of the vear 

are over. If he could note the same 
children and the sadness which at 
tends them on the tirst day of school 

in September, he would feel that they 
return to their duties with foreboding 

and regret. 

rhere is, then, a psychological ek 

ment in the vacation which gives 
pause to the person interested in the 
health of the community. It is largely the 
attitude of the individual which makes for 
his benefit and pleasure, whether at home 
or abroad, whether during vacation or the 
days of the school year. The President 
and his Cabinet are no exception to 
that rule typifying the governing body 
of the country. ‘The legislative body and 
the judiciary bodies have joined them in 
this vacation, but the psychology is the 
same for the President and the school 
child. If vacation were to last nine months 
in the year, and the school term only 
three months, there would be the same 
psychological factor, but it would be in 
verted. Then the school child, as well as 
would rejoice that the 


the President, 


Dr. Harvey W. Wiley 


Director Good Housekeeping 
Bureau of Foods, 


Sanitation, and Health 


vacation was over and that everybody 
could return to his duties. 

Phus the real psychological basis of rest 
isa change of activity, the breaking up of 
monotony the chief value of a_ holiday. 
Regaining a certain freedom of action 
vhich is denied during the strenuous 
months of our regular work is another ele 
ment of value 

The physical benefits of vacation are 
marked. It gives to everybody a larger 
life in the open air. It affords a more 
intensive study of natural beauty. It 
reveals the attraction of stream, sea, 


Dr. Wiley Says: 


“MY hope is that the whole body of oui 
4 peopic, as they settle down to their 
vear’s work in October, may have a new view 
of their tasks. What I should like to see is 
a changing attitude toward the tasks in 
school, in business, in the Government, in 
health, and in all the activities of life. To 
him who has the right psychology there is 
no such thing as drudgery. The plowbo 
and the painter should take equal delight 
in their work. The only drudge is he who 
sees no beauty in his job. We want to 
ome back to our dutics with the pur pose oO] 
finding in them more pleasure and entertain 
ment than we have heretofore discovered” 


mountain, and forest. It gives to every 
body who can partake of these vacational 
privileges a new sense of touch with the 
world in which he lives. At the same time, 
there are particular sanitary conditions 
worthy of consideration. There is a change 
of diet. The traditional American dict is 
so poorly balanced that almost any change 
is welcome. White bread, peeled potatoes, 
red meat and coffee are a standard diet. 
We get more natural foods during the 
vacational periods than we do at any 
other time. We live closer to Mother 
Earth in our dietary habits. We get more 
fresh fish, more fresh vegetables, more 
fruits, a larger variety of everything. We 
live in the open. We swim, and row, 


climb mountains, and wander 
through the forests. Some of 
us see foreign lands and enjoy 
the emotions of foreign travel. All have a 
new sense of life. All feel a new vitality 
And these very things make for good health 
and good digestion. 

Taken all in all, the summer months, 
burdensome as they are to those who 
stay at home, are welcome to those who 
can goaway. Even those who stay at home 
feel a new sense of life and vitality. They 
travel far without leaving home. These 
considerations lead us to consider what 
we should tind when we get back from 
our vacation. We doubtless will tind the 
home conditions practically the same as 
we left them. But is it not possible to 
learn something from this vacation school 
to which we are now going? ‘This is a 
school without teachers and without 
books. Happy is the vacationist if he re 

turns home with some new ideas of the 
life which he resumes. This hope be 
longs both to child and adult, to pupil 
and teacher, to President and com 
moner. 

My hope is that the whole body of 
our people, as they settle down to 
their vear’s work in October, may 
have a new view of their tasks. What 
I should like to see is a changing at- 
titude toward the tasks in school, in 
business, in the Government, in health, 
and in all the activities of life. To 
him who has the right psychology 
there is no such thing as drudgery. 
The plowboy and the painter should 
take equal delight in their work. 
The only drudge is he who sees no 
beauty in his job. We want to come 
back to our duties with the purpose of 
finding in them more pleasure and 
entertainment than we have hereto- 
fore discovered. We want to bring 
back with us the idea that we should 

live in a better atmosphere in home and 
in the schoolroom, in business houses, 
and in public buildings. We should then 
have a new valuation of the importance 
of living in the open air, and of eating 
more natural foods. 

The readers of Good Housekeeping can 
do much to help this matter along. . In 
speaking to these mothers and housewives, 
I feel that I have an audience at once 
earnest and helpful. I have so often re- 
ferred to the dangers of our diet, and of our 
living environment, that I fear my reitera- 
tion may deter a reader from further con- 
sideration of this subject. But the sub- 
ject is so important (Continued on page 300) 
(Dr. Wiley’s Question-Box is on page 94) 
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Save money, time and hands use 
BRILLO! You will find Brillo the handy, 
economical cleaner for aluminum—for 
agate, iron, and all other utensils—for 
stoves, sinks, tubs, woodwork, tiling—for 
any surface that needs washing, scouring 


or scrubbing. 130,000,000 packages sold. 

Brillo—the soft fibre lubricated pads 
and polisher—cleans quickly —costs little 
—goes far. Prove it by sending the 
coupon—today! 


BRILLO GUARANTEE 


A new aluminum or other cooking utensil 
free for any BRILLO fails to clean. 


BRILLO is sold at Woolworth, Kresge, Kress, 
McCrory and all 10 and 25c stores; and at lead- 
ing department, hardware and grocery stores. 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 


Send this 
coupon— 
get the 
proof! 
Brillo Manufacturing Co. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
10c enclosed. Send generous trial package of BRILLO. 





Name - 


Address 


Dealer 
G.H.—10-26 
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CLUB 


-Mothers-To-Be 


and the Mothers of Wee Babies 


Con da uctle a by 


Josephine Hemenway Kenyon, M. D. 


Facing Difficulties 


EAR MotTHrrs or THE HEALTH AND 
Happiness CLUB: 
This > a story of a boy named John. 


Perhaps you know some one like him? At 
one year old he was ruling the household; he 
would go to no one but his mother or father; 
he had long crying times. At four years old he 
obviously wanted his own way; he had a 
distaste for many foods and, what is more, 
refused to eat them. He knew only too well 
what he wanted to do, and when he was crossed, 
he had real temper tantrums. And _ these 
tantrums with other people looking on made 
his mother feel so sad that more often than 
not she gave in to him. It was “anything to 
stop that crying,” or a threat to punish him 
which was never fulfilled, or a promise of re- 
ward if he stopped. 

At nine years old John played with children 
younger than he was; he could bully them and 
order them around! But he did not want to 
play with boys of his own age; he preferred 
the protection of his mother to the rough-and- 


| tumble activities of his playmates. He cried 


easily, but usually only at home. If he had 
been your child, you would probably have 
thought, as did his mother, that he was unduly 
sensitive and protected him the more, or said 
that you were “‘proud that he had a will of his 


| own,” or you wanted to encourage him to 
| show his individuality; “ 


you thought he would 
outgrow his tantrums.”’ Some one suggested 
that he be sent to a summer camp for boys, 
but he was heartbroken at the thought of 
leaving his mother and refused point-blank 
to go. 

At twelve he had found that, while his tan- 
trums still helped him to gain his ends at home, 
they were of little use at school and among 
his playmates. He preferred to read rather 
than play with the boys, and thus compensated 
for his lack of power among his schoolfellows 
by imagining that he was actually living 
through all the exciting tales he read, instead 
of being the little boy facing the every-day 
tasks which lay before him and which took real 
effort to accomplish. 

Now, during the fifteen-sixteen year period, 
he is not only afraid of the boys, but feels his 
inadequacy with the girls whom the other boys 
have begun to enjoy. He always feels safe 
with his mother. He knows he will be protected 
by her and that these traits which are really 
distressing to him are, if not glorified by her, 
at least excused on any one of a hundred 
pretexts. 

It is hard for John’s parents to face the truth 
about him at this age. So much of it all is 
their fault. It is true that there may be a 
physical basis for this apparent inadequacy 


| to stand as a boy among boys, but the real 


cause for most of this goes back to his baby- 


| hood. As a small child, did he ever really face 


his difficulties? The great love a mother 
has for her child often aids him in taking the 
easiest way out, in going around rather than 
going through. 

There are various ways of escape. Through 
the temper tantrum children try to gain that 
which they could not otherwise have; they try 
to escape what seems to them disagreeable and 
thus rule their environment by force. Often the 
child who thus cleverly controls the situation 
is of high mentality. He “puts it over” even 
at this early age, but the method is not one 
that makes for happiness as he grows older 

Another escape is through day-dreaming. 
The child builds up a world of his own which 
is preferable to the world of actuality and has 
greater satisfaction for him. The less adequate 
he is or feels himself to be, the greater will be 
the temptation to depend upon these avenues 
of escape to help compensate. 

If there is a more successful older brother 
or a quicker little sister, the harder it will be 
for him, and the more he will tend to depend 
upon the protection of his mother or upon his 
day-dream world. If he can not play ball well, 
instead of putting all his effort into playing it 
better, even though he never succeeds in play- 
ing so well as the others, he resorts to anything 
which avoids competition—to reading and to 
a sedentary existence. 

The way out is through appreciating, first, 
his feeling of discouragement about himself and 
his artificial means of escape, and then by 
helping him in the many trivial (but diilicult 
for him) situations that occu: during each day. 
He must have his share in the responsibilities 
in the home instead of running away from 
them. Expect him to contribute something 
to the family life—to father, mother, brothers, 
sisters—instead of merely receiving from them 
When games are being played, he should be 
helped make a conscious effort to play the 
games the others want. In studying, attack 
the hardest lesson first and get it over and done 
with. If father plays a good game of ball, 
have him practice with the boy, teach him to do 
a few things expertly, so he will not have this 
feeling of inferiority. If he dreads a fight, have 
him take lessons in scientific boxing or wres- 
tling. Expect him, if every one else is swim- 
ming, to go briskly into the water even if it 
is cold. Have patience if he masters the art 
of swimming slowly. Keep cheerful yourself 
and let him see that you appreciate his achieve 
ments. We parents must learn not to encour 
age the infantile reactions, but to help the 
child face the task of meeting reality while he 
is still young enough to learn the lesson easily. 


(Dif han Wenge 





END us fifty cents in stamps, your name 

and address, and the date when you 
expect your baby. Each month for eight 
months you will receive a letter from Dr. 
Kenyon, mailed in a plain envelope, so that 
no one will know the contents. Always ask 
for “Series I. For the Mother-to-be and the 
Baby-to-come.” It will be sent promptly. 


go October 1026 Good Housekeeping 


QUALLY important is the second series 

of eight letters to cover “The Baby’s First 
Year.” Send us fifty cents in stamps, and 
your name and address, and this series will be 
sent complete, with a cardboard cover Ad- 
dress all requests for both series to the Health 
and Happiness Club, Goop HovUseKEEPING, 
119 West goth Street, New York City, N. Y- 
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Smell the naptha 
in Fels-Naptha! 
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Extra help that makes it easier to get 
cleaner, sweeter, whiter clothes! Extra help 
that makes washday easier on yourself— 
easier on your clothes! 

Fels-Naptha is more than soap ... more 
even than just a naptha soap. It is un- 
usually good soap blended with plenty of 
dirt-loosening naptha—two safe cleaners 
teamed together in one golden bar. 

That’s why it makes it so much easier 
to get your clothes thoroughly and safely 
clean—why it lightens so much the 
everyday cleaning tasks about the home. 
No wonder millions of women say, 


‘Nothing can take the place of 
Fels-Naptha!” 











USE WATER of any temperature with Fels-Naptha. 
You are bound to get good results any way you use it. 
The real naptha in Fels-Naptha makes the dirt let go, 


Golden Bar at your grocer’s today. 




















Thousands upon thousands of women who have 
tried all sorts of household soaps have come back to 
Fels-Naptha. They say that it saves time, saves work 
no matter whether the water is cool, lukewarm, hot, or and saves their clothes. Prove it yourself by getting a 
boiling—whether you use a washing machine or a tub. 


In using advertisements see page 6 
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‘Have had twosuits already 
from you, and as I have | 
\formerly advised you they 
| | have been absolutely satis- 
factory. I not only admire 
[thete wearing qualities (I 
can’t wear out the first suit 
at all), but I admire par- 
ticularly the fact that the 
‘cloth don't shine, and it 
keeps its shape splendidly 
when made up, and conse- 
quently one always feels 
well dressed—and is really, 
well dressed. 


\ 
A. D. M., Detroit, Mich. | 


June 10, 1924 





Iamkeeping theother sam-, 
\ples for friends who ask(\ 
|where I found such home- 
‘spun which will stand a 
drenching and keep its 
shape. Miss H. S., New York, N. Y. | 


February 21, 1924 | 


Your prompt attention to 
\my order is only surpassed | 
by the quality of your) 
goods. A. W. S., Boston, Mass. | 


| December 1, 1923 


| 





Biltmore Homespuns are not rough and shag- 
fy—they are rugged and strong, but are as beau- | 
tiful and refined as only hand work can make 
them. They are made in every color and shade— | 
every color is absolutely guaranteed, and any 
piece of Biltmore Homespun is returnable if not 
damaged or cut. 

The cloth is woven entirely by hand. We have 
been doing it the same way for twenty-five years 
and have never woven a yard of cloth except on 
looms we have built by hand in our own wood 
shops. 

The weaving is all done by native men. 

We have four weights: 

*Regular.’’ a very substantial, closely woren 
cloth, weighs about 7}, to 8 ounces to the yard, 
28 | to 30 inches wide. 

“Light Weight,”’ precisely the same yarn, but 
has 3 less threads to the same width and 
weighs about 6 ounces to the yard. Woven more 
loosely and is an ideal weight for ladies’ suits. 

“ Overcoat,”’ three threads drawn together, 
making a triple thread. Overcoat cloth is of a 
wonderful texture and weighs about 14 ounces 
to the yard. | 

** Scotch Blackface ""—Made of genuine Scotch 
Bilackface wool, imported from Scotland. Ideal 
for men's golf suits, business suits and ladies’ 
coats. 

All Biltmore Homespuns are precisely the 
same on either side. We have seen men’s suits 
that had been worn two and three years, then 
turned inside out and made over. 

Repular weights $3.50 per yard 
Light weights $3.25 per yard 
Overcoat weights $4.50 per yard 
Scotch $3.20 per yard 

Seven to eight yards are required for a lady’s 
suit. 

Samples costing us 10 cents each will be sent 
on request 

All orders direct to you by parcel post. 


Biltmore Industries 
Crove Park Inn 


—— 


Asheville, N. C. 





The Weave Shed. Weaving Biltmore Hand-Woven Homespuns 
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The INSTITUTE FORUM 


Combined with Household Discoveries 
krom our Readers 


Little Studies in Economics 
Unfortunately, few economic studies have 
ever been made of the value of the time we 
spend on housekeeping. Housekeepers today 
are buyers or consumers, rather than pro- 
ducers, and like all good buyers we must 
weigh relative values. More and more, indus- 
try is offering us ready-to-use products and 
expert services. Our choice is constantly 
challenged, and we need to do some sound 
thinking in order to use both our time and our 
money to advantage. Such questions as these 
keep coming to us for solution: ‘Shall we buy 
bread or make it at home, and what about 
other bakery products?” “Shall we send all 
or part of our household linen to the laundry, 
or do it all at home?” ‘What home sewing 


| shall we attempt?” 


The answers to these questions are not 
always simple, and they may not be at all 
the same for each household. They demand a 
critical, and sometimes a courageous, analysis 
of facts and of values, not the least of these 
being the value of our own time, and of our 
own labor, which may not always be skilled 
labor. The results of our work will testify as 
to that, and our families are not always lenient 
critics. 

Let us take the problem of home-made 
cake versus, baker’s. Plain white cake may 
be purchased from a baker for nineteen cents 
per pound. This includes the cost of raw 
material and fuel, labor, upkeep and over 
head expenses. The ingredients and fuel alone 
for the same cake made at home would 
cost fifteen cents, for we can not buy at whole- 
sale prices. If we should spend one-half hour 
in making this cake, and put a value of fifty 
cents an hour on our time, it would be necessary 
to add twenty-five cents to the price of the 
cake, and this at the price of unskilled labor. 
If we do not count the cost of our labor, the 


| difference between the price of the material in 


the home-baked product and the cost of the 
bakery goods is the money which we earn in 
purchasing supplies and in using our time in 
the kitchen. The problem, then, is whether 
or not it is justifiable to spend time producing 
a cake of known nutritive value and of the 
particular flavor, texture, and decoration 
we desire, or whether we should be of greater 
value to our families if the time were spent in 
other ways 

Where special equipment is necessary for 
any work, its initial cost and upkeep must be 
considered in determining relative costs of home 
production as against ready-made production or 
expert service. Using a home washing machine, 
refinishing our own floors, laying our own lino- 
leum, painting woodwork are all illustrations 
of this. We should welcome opinions from our 
readers who have made such studies, for house- 
keepers often ask the Institute to work out 
these problems for them 


I have been wondering if it really pays me 
to do my own canning, particularly when I con 
sider that I have to buy the products to be canned 
and when I value my own time at at least 15 


cents an hou 

This is the gist of a letter from one of our 
readers and presents a study in economics 
similar to those above. What is your answer? 
We shall be glad to use it for the benefit of 
other housekeepers who read or take part in 
the Institute Forum. 


H" RE are three short-cuts in making pies 

that may help you to save time. The 
wonderful, golden-brown, flaky crust and juicy 
filling of home-made pies can not be dupli- 
cated, but they are certainly time-consuming. 


To Save Washing A Pastry Board 


When in a hurry to make up crust for a pie 
or baking-powder biscuits, instead of using the 
pastry board, lay down a fresh, clean piece of 


u rapping pare hment paper. Sprinkle the paper 
lightly with flour, then roll out the dough. The 
paper may be rolled up and burned or ‘3 in 
the waste-paper basket. Mrs. C. G., 


A Short-Cut For Pastry 
In working the shortening into the flour for 
pie crust, I use a wire potato masher. It is 
much better and easier to use than a knife and 
keeps the hands out of the flour. 
Mrs. J. E. L., Texas. 


Another Pie-Crust Short-Cut 

A large quantity of pie crust may be kept in- 
definitely if the water is not added until ready 
for use. Mix enough for a dozen or more pies 
and keep in a cool place. When you wish to 
make a pie or two, add water to the necessary 
amount of the prepared flour and have fresh pie 
crust without having te stop to mix flour, sherten- 
ing, elc. This is a time-saver as well as a 
decided improvement over the old method of keep- 
ing fully-mixed crust, since this does not mold 
or sour or harden. Mrs. L. K., Maine. 


Apple Pie 

A pple pies are more delicious, and less of a task 
to prepare, since I have tried putting the apples 
through the food-chopper. Line the pie pans 
with pastry. Wash, quarter, core, and pare the 
apples and put through the food-chop per, using 
the coarsest knife. Mix the apples with sugar 
and spice and fill each pie. Put on upper 
crust and bake. The pie filling turns out far 
jucicr than when sliced apples are used, has a bet 
ter flavor than precooked apple sauce, and takes 
less time and labor than either of these methods. 


Mrs. M. H. W., Utah. 
Pantry Efficiency 
Transfer all small package goods, such as 


soda, - ing-powder, ginger, mustard, etc. into 
empty glass jars. Paste labels on the jars. By 
so doing you have neater shelves, and you can 
measure amounts without waste. Last and most 
important, vou can tell at a glance how large 
your stock is, and will never be inconvenienced 
by finding a package almost empty some day in 
the midst of your cooking, having forgotten to 
replenish it. Mrs. F. D. G., Mass. 


The Institute has found that adhesive tape 
makes an excellent label for glass jars, as It 
sticks much better than paper labels. We 
then cover the labels with a little colorless 
shellac, which makes it possible to put the 
whole jar right into the water when wé ishing. 


Covering Jelly Jars with Paraffin 
Keep paraffin in an entinery small enamd 
teapot which may be purchased at the Fr 
Ten Cent Store. When needed, it takes only 4 
few minutes to heat, and it is easily and quickly 
ms o7 gellics from the spout 
fruit is used, save cach picce of parasin, 
, and drop back into the teapo 
In this way aray ” lasts from vear tl car, 1 
kept free from dust, and is always ready and 

easy to operate. Mrs. W. M. L., N.C 
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poured on your ja 
As the 
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Care of Washable Leather Gloves 
I have found that an electric curling iron serves 
very well as a substitute for a glove finger-stretcher 
when washing “or any washable leather 
clove Wash wl gloves should be softened OY oor 
bing and stretched while slightly damp to avo 
tearing Mrs. E. G. M., lll. 
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A recent portrait of Her Majesty, Victoria 
Eugenia, Queen of Spain, here reproduced 





by gracious permission of Her Majesty 


10 the Pond’s Extract Compan) 











In using advertisements see page 6 


HM Victo RIA EucENIA 





ER MAJESTY, Victoria Eugenia, 

Queen of Spain, is granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria, niece of King Edward 
VII, and cousin to the reigning King 
of England. When asa Princess of the 
British royal household she married 
the dark imperious King of Spain, she 
was “a beauty from the North, with 
pale golden hair, wild rose complexion 
and eyes of malachite blue.”” Today as 
Victoria Eugenia, Queen of Spain, and 
mother of six lovely children, she is 
more beautiful, more regal than ever. 


Seo silver Tiffany jars below, en- 
graved with the royal monogram 
and filled with Pond’s Cold and Van- 
ishing Creams, were recently sent | 
the Pond’s Extract Company as a gift 
for Her Majesty's dressing table. Her 
Majesty, who uses the creams, has ex- 
pressed her royal pleasure in them. 





The silver jars recently sent Jor Her 
Mazjesty’s use on her dressing table. 


RY these delicate creams of which 
Her Majesty has signified her ap- 
preciation — Pond’s Cold Cream for 
cleansing the skin, Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream for an exquisite finish, a founda- 
tion for powder and complete protec- 
con against exposure. 


FREE OFFER: Mail coupon for free 
tubes of Pond’s Two Creams and directions 
for using. 


The Pond’s Extract Company, Dept., K 
135 Hudson Street, New York City 


Please send me free tubes of Pond’s Two 
Creams. 


Name —— 
es _ 


City_ ; State 








“This $1832 Motor 


made an Electric 
of my machine 





“Relieved of wearisome pedaling I 
now sew hour after hour making the 
things you admiré. This wonderful 
little motor gives machine the 
speed and ease of gontrol found in the 
latest electric models.” 

“There are no} screws—bolts or 
nuts needed to attach motor. I simply 
place the motor against the handwheel 
and my foot on the bpeed control pedal 
and sew fast or slaw, at a cost of one 
cent an hour,—and never a broken 
thread.” 


my 


Fully guaranteed by the makers of 
the celebrated Hamilton Beach Vacu- 
which | 
he cleaner that gets a 
surface and imbed 
Sold by reliable Dealerseverywhere. 


Write for interesting booklet. 
Hamitton Beacu Merc. Co., Racine, Wis 


Hamilton Beach 
Home Motor 


um Sweeper rush-sweeps and 


’ -l> 
air-Cieans, 


: 
d dirt. 
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WILEY’S 


on-Borx 


Questions concerning foods, sanitation, and health will be answered 
by Dr. Wiley only if a stamped, addressed envelope accompanies your 


request. 
advice can not be given, 
Harvey 


Sanitation, 


No exceptions can be made 
nor can samples be analysed. 
W. Wilev, Director Good Housekeeping Bureau of Foods, 
and Health, 506 Mills Building, 


to this rule. Prescriptional 


Addre ss Dr. 


Washington, D. C. 





Can’t Learn Howsto R. WILEY has prepared for dis- lather dry befor 
Do It at Home tribution an important series of ee ey ornne, oe 
Will you please tell me is pamphlets: for children, ‘Artificial ing of the arterics. Whn 
there any f testing face Foods for Infants,’’ and ‘‘The Feed- is the theory of this preve 
aw re: i os a A, ae ing of Older Children’’; for adults, an see a le 
s . w I “Constipation,” ‘Reducing Weight,” medical people? 


I could not describe 
any valuable method of 
testing face powder at 
home. It would require 
an essay on analytical 
chemistry. In addition 
to this you would have 
to take a course in 
analytical chemistry to 
learn how to make the 
test. In other words, 
it would take a fully 
equipped laboratory, and an acquired techni- 
cal skill which only practical chemists have. 
The test that you have made of your face 
powder by using it indicates that it has some 


in stamps each 


for Longer Life. 
exact physical 





thing in it which is irritating to the skin. 
That ought to be suflicient to lead you to 
abandon its use. 
Better Stick to Nature 
1} a two-weeks-old baby and would like to k W 
t I w wil ke 
l lso far. I t en ve 
l ild appreciat list of sumr 
i foods gene which will r 
Mrs. H. L. McG., Ala 


I deprecate feeding a young baby any kind 
of fruits and vegetables, but you probably 
mean that you will eat them first and depend 
vpon the milk the baby gets for results. 
l'ruits and vegetables are so much alike that 
it is idle to choose between them. It is not the 
particular thing you eat which gives your 
baby the colic. It is usually being too generous 
with your milk—allowing the baby to take 
too much of it at one time, thus overstretching 
its tiny stomach. If you will send for my 
leaflet, “Diet in Pregnancy and Lactation,” 
you will find more detailed information on the 
subject. 

Can’t Find the Authorities 

1} t nt iG rnment experir nte } epr 
dict, Is be gratefu 
Mrs.O. M. P., 4 

Iam unable to discover who are the authors 
of the Government publications to which you 
refer. If can find out from 
told you about these publications something 
about the sources from which they can be 
obtained, I shall be grateful you. Such 
vonderful publications as these should not be 


you those who 


to 


ithheld from a wider distribution. I have 
been studying dietetics for over sixty years. 
never have seen any reference to a food 
combination which would dissolve a_ blood 
clot on the brain and free the victim of it 
from paralysis. Sometimes a clot on the 
brain is absorbed by natural processes, and 
the paralysis is then relieved. More fre 
quently, when the blood clot does not cause 
fatal results, it becomes encysted, and the 
paralysis is permanent. 
Wait for More Accurate Information 
A let ] st re ved from Wiesbaden tells of 
' j ' , arder f the t s 
( It 
good grade of ( 
I f € t nder t ns 


“Increasing Weight,”’ 
nancy and Lactation,” 
peracidity and Fermentation.’’ These 
pamphlets will be sent for five cents 


addressed envelope. 
ested in health should send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope for the ques- 
tionnaire designed for The League 

With its aid, your 
condition may be 
determined and improvement made 





“Diet in Preg- Col. T. A., N.Y. 


and “‘Hy- So far as I know, this 
wonderful discovery 


4 : i known to all German 
ae oh . ca ea ° doctors has no vogue 
ROSE ERLES- in this country. Per 


haps one reason is that 
much of the Castile soap 
offered for sale in this 
country is not made 
exclusively of olive oil. 
Even if it were, there 
is no evidence of any 
medical or scientific value whatever that a 
lather of this soap allowed to dry under the 
arms every morning would prevent | 
of the arteries. I read religiously the Journal 
the American Medical Association and I 
never have seen any notice of this method of 
preventing hardening of the arteries. As 
comparatively few people have hardening of the 
arteries, It is probable that one who lathers his 
armpits every morning and allows the lather 
to dry will never have hardening of the arteries. 


I Think 
j 


ardening 


of 


It a Wise Precaution 





Please advise me if you think it is necessary that cows 
be tubercular tested if the milk is used for butter? 
Mrs. A. K., Va. 


Butter made from milk of non-tuberculin- 
tested herds, unless the cream is thoroughly 
pasteurized, is no safer than the unpasteurized 
milk from the same herd. Extensive experi 
ments carried on in the making of butter from 
milk of tuberculous cows has shown the tuber 
cular germ in the butter. While complete 
pasteurization or sterilization of milk and 
cream kills the tubercular germ, it does not 
make it desirable to keep tuberculin-infected 
herds. The United States of America and 
the state legislatures are making large appro 
priations now looking to the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis. Many large cities now 
require that the milk furnished be from 
tuberculin-tested herds. Washington and 
Chicago are two cities of this kind. The state 
and the nation give some compensation to the 
farmers whose herds are found to be contam 
inated, and many of whose cows are require 
to be slaughtered. The whole country should 
work together to eradicate this 
and insidious disease. 


dangerous 


Not Important Constituents 


Will you kindly let me know what f s « 
} i : 


fluor nd lic l uve read they t tat 
elements in the human body Mrs. J. F.. N.1 
Neither fluorin nor silica is a very important 
element in the | ody. It is true that some times 
in the teeth a trace of fluorin is found. Fluor 
in is often associated with phosphorous In 
mineral phosphates. Phosphate is used largely 


in the manufacture of baking powders. In 
this way a litle fluorin may be introduced 
into our food. Silica is universe!!v present 
It is found on the leaves of vegetables and on 
the surface of tubers grown in the ground 


It is present in the dust that flies through the 
air. It has no function in nutrition. When 
found in the body, it is the result of accident. 
Neither fluorin nor silica is necessary to 4 
balanced diet. 











| 
| Why the deliberate choice 


of the nation centers on 
the new, 9O-degree, 











ae y eight-cylinder 
es Cadillac 


You have only to look beneath the sur- 





tace to see what is happening in the 
motor car industry. 


Nearly everyone owns a motor car 
now, and the experience of years is 
crystallizing into a more intelligent 


choice which concentrates of course 


CNR, 


on cars of known quality and firmly 
established reputation, 


a y e . sli A 2 ‘ - ‘ 

500 (olor Gombinations + 50 Body Styles and Types inaliitsquarter century 
of success and prestige, in all its long list of engineering achievements, Cadillac has never scored a more 
brilliant triumph than in its recent presentation of so body stvles and types, and S00 color and upholstery 
combinations. 


f It is perhaps inevitable that-only Cadillac is so organized and perfected that it can make this brilliant 
manufacturing advance, which in its way is as notable as any of Cadillac’s engineering successes. 


Cadillac’s prestige, old as the industry itself, culminating in the unprecedented success of the new, go- 
degree Cadillac, is now carried to the ultimate of exclusiveness and distinction, setting Cadillac definitely 
' apart from competition. 


Priced from $2995 upward, f. 0. b. Detroit. 


DEGREE 


CADILLAC 


DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Wy don’t you use 
the same polish 
furniture stores use? 


HE furniture you see in the store— 

hew luminous the tones! How lovely 
the grain! Dressers, tables, beds, chairs 
all the richness of the various woods 
arouses your admiration. Do you know 
the secret? 

To produce the beauty of grain and 
color, furniture dealers use a special polish. 
It contains no oil to gather dust or show 
finger marks. It does not die out or later 
bring a bluish blur. 

Out of all the furniture polishes made, 
one kind, called Woodtone, is used by 
132 manufacturers and over 5,000 furni- 
ture stores. Woodtone is also used in 
music houses to keep pianos, radios and 
phonographs looking their very best. 

Now you can get this super-polish for 
home use, to give your own furniture 
that alluring brand-newness. 





greaseless polish for 
furniture and automobiles 


How would you like to make a test, 
comparing the polish you now use with 
Woodtone? Put both on the same table, 
for instance, and see the vast difference 
That would convince you, wouldn’t it? 
And for your automobile; try it once and 
you'll never use anything else! 


FREE TRIAL 


We will supply enough Woodrtone to do a 
dining room table or the piano. Jot down your 
name on the coupon, even if you never before 
answered an advertisement. Make up your mind 
now to try this fine polish on at least one piece ot 
furniture. You'll be glad you did. Enclose 
three 2c stamps to cover cost of mailing 





GIRARD & CO., Inc., Dept. G-1 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


' 
| I enclose 6c to cover cost of mailing a free bottle « 
| Woadtone 
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Witchy-Wishy Fortw 
enjoy ment lo any party. 
These cards with d 





lions are 75¢ a pack from 
Good Housekes ping 


Shopping Service, N.Y .C. 


Ten amusing verses for 


‘sea shell fortunes,’ 







ELAINE, 
Entertainment 
Editor 





~Q 
—~ i ‘os Ch 
ie, 





’ 


mentioned 


below, and a Hallowe’en menu will be sent for 5c in 


stamps. 


Address Elaine, Entertainment Editor, Good 


Housekeeping, 119 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 


HALLOWE’EN PARTY, full of thrills 
A and fun! It is so arranged that several 

friends can give it together as a progres- 
sive party. All the guests meet at one house, 
designated as “The Devil's Dressing-Room,” 
don ghost costumes, progress to another house 
to dance, to another for fortunes, fates, and 
follies, and to another for supper. 

The invitations should give an address where 
the guests are to mect. Over the doors of the 
dressing-rooms at this house are placards, 
reading “The Devil’s Dressing-Room.” 

WHITE SAMITE COSTUMES: Using for 
a pattern a one-piece bathing suit, or pajamas 
make a suit of white material for each guest. 
These may be made quickly in various sizes, as 
an awkward cut is only more amusing. A white 
bathing cap and a long-handled broom should 
be provided for each guest. 

RIDING A BROOM TO THE WITCH’S 
ROOM: From the Devil’s Dressing-Room the 
guests progress to the house of the next hostess 
for a dance. If distance permits, instruct the 
guests to get astride their brooms and ride 
them to the dance. If it is too far away, au- 
tomobiles should be provided. 

DECORATIONS FOR THE DANCE: The 
dance room represents Heaven and Hell. Two 
of the walls are hung with blue crépe paper, 
with yellow crépe paper stars, moons, crowns, 
and harps pasted on it. The other two walls 
are covered with red crépe paper and decorated 
with black cats, cauldrons and pitchforks. 

BROOM DANCE: For the grand march 
everybody gets in the procession astride his or 
her broom. During two dances guests are re- 
quired to keep their brooms and a prize is given 
to the couple originating the most effective 
broom figures. 

CAULDRON 
DANCE: In the 
middle of the floor, 
place a large brass 
bowl, jardinere, or 
other metal con 
tainer, set on a grate, 
Place a 


A Bride’s Shower 


over stones. 


Address Elaine, 
ment Editor, for these folios: 


Bridge Party; formal and informal 
Rhymes of Prophecy and Love 


Rhymes of a Rolling Tongue, Irish Wit 
Happyscope Horoscopes Leafiet....... 


few red-hot coals in the bow], and across the 
top place a grate piled with tin horns. After 
two dances around the cauldron, each guest 
takes a hot horn off the grate, and the one who 
is last able to blow his horn is penalized. This 
could also be carried out in a fireplace, instead 
of the middle of the floor. 

GOLDEN STREET DANCE: Lay on the 
floor, in zigzag lines, long strips of yellow crépe 
paper or cheese-cloth. Each couple dances 
down this golden street without stepping off, ot 
tearing or disarranging the “street.’’ Those 
failing must go to the “Place That is Paved 
With Good Intentions” to dance. 

PLACE PAVED WITH GOOD INTEX- 
TIONS: Bring in a children’s slide. An- 
nounce that couples unfit to dance down the 
golden street must dance down this slide. A 
wide board, elevated at one end and waxed 
to make it slippery, would answer the purpose 
as well. This ends in hilarious sliding for all. 

HYDROPLANE TO HYDROPHOBIA: If 
there is an indoor pool in town, a swim is the 
happiest way to “water madness.” If not, the 
next house may provide water pranks, such 
as: apples floating in a tub of water, for the 
guests to get with their teeth; water on the 
brain pails or bowls of water carried on the 
head without spilling; water, water every where, 
and not a drop to drink—goblets of salt water 

FORTUNES WRIT IN WATER: Have 4 
girl dressed as a mermaid, with a goldfish bow! 
of water and a basket of seashells. She presents 
to each guest a medicine-dropper, which the 
guest fills from the bowl] of water. The met- 
maid drops the water back. counting the drops, 
and hands out a sea shell numbered corres 
pondingly. The shells have fortunes inside. 

SUNRISE SUP- 
PER AT CAFE DE 
CAT: Serveasupp:! 
at the next hous 


‘ 


Entertain- 


10c which bears this sign 
10c —‘“Cafe de Cat. 

10c Have black cat deco- 
10c rations and acat false 
10c face for eac h guest 
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| Chicagos first Flagg house 
has floors that save money and housework 






Chosen solely for their unusual beauty, 
these floors of Armstrong’s Linoleum 
brought about unexpected economies, 
declares H. R. Chapin, artist and owner. 


RNEST FLAGG, §archi- 

'4 tect for the Corcoran Art 
Gallery in Washington; the 
Singer Building, New York’s 
first skyscraper; and other out- 
standing structures, designed 
the attractive country home 
shown in the sketch. 

The plan of this Flagg house, 
as explained by H. R. Chapin, 
the owner, disregards old build- 
ing methods entirely. Perma- 
nence in construction and 
beauty of design are obtained 
at a saving in both labor and 
material of from one-third to one- 
half. Even maintenance costs and fire 
risks are materially lessened. 

When it came to the selection of 
floors, however, Mr. Chapin, who is 
an artist, looked for beauty alone. 
He wanted color in his floors, color 
that would enhance the decorative 
treatment he was planning. He finally 
decided to use Armstrong’s Linoleum. 


Economies he didn’t expect 


Mr. Chapin soon found that he had 
wisely selected floors that were not 
only rich in beauty, but truly eco- 
nomical as well. Their initial cost was 
Right—-A high pitched ceiling, hammered- 
brass fire hood, rough-textured walls, and a 
plain blue floor of Armstrong’s Linoleum are 


the unusual features of this attractive dining- 
room in the Chicago home of H. R. Chapin. 








low. They could be quickly cemented 
in place over ordinary underflooring 


—another saving. Made largely of 


cork, these Armstrong Floors formed 
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Left— For all his bedrooms, Mr. Chapin chose 


They are easy tokeep clean. And they are perma- 
nent, too, for they are all firmly cemented in place 
over builders’ deadening felt. 


’ Armstrong’s 


PLAIN 
INLAID 


In using advertisements see page 6 97 


excellent heat insulators, too, 
which help to reduce coal bills. 
Best of all, their first cost is the 
only cost, for once they are laid 
over builders’ deadening felt, 
Armstrong Floors never need 
refinishing. 

Yet these floors of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum make possi- 
ble still another worth-while 
saving—a saving in daily 
housework. They never need 
scrubbing. They have no 
cracks to catch and hold dirt. 
A dry mop cleans them. And a 
twice-yearly waxing and polishing 
keeps them looking like new. Could 
a busy housewife ask for more? 


New book tells whole story 


You can see the latest colorings and 
designs in Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floors at furniture, department, or 
linoleum stores near your home. But 
before you visit one of these mer- 
chants, write for Hazel Dell Brown’s 
new book, “The Attractive Home— 
How to Plan Its Decoration.” This 
book tells you exactly how to select 
the proper linoleum floors for differ- 
ent kinds of rooms. It also brings 
you a special “Decorator’s Data 
Sheet” and an offer of free, personal 
service that is unique. Sent anywhere 
in the United States for 10 cents. 
Address Armstrong Cork Company, 
Linoleum Division, 2586 Virginia 
Avenue, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


for the 
| Armstrong’s Jaspe Linoleum in two-toned gray CIRCLE A 
(Pattern No. 15). These floors are warm and quiet. Fo ioe oa 


Linoleum 


for every floor in the house 
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CRANE-WARLO. 


Water Softener 
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Me! 





LIME! 
harms everything 
touched by hard water 


F your water supply is hard, 

the lime it contains is the 
chemical condiment that tough- 
ens your meats and impairs the 
flavor of your coffee. That same 
lime and magnesia hide the lus- 
ter of your fine glassware, gray 
and harshen your linens, rough- 
en your skin, and dull your 
hair. The simple, modern way 
to rid yourself ofall these hard- 
water annoyances is to instal] 
a Crane-Warlo water 
softener. Then you 
have glorious soft 
water at every faucet. 
The savings in soap 
alone practically re- 
pay your entire in- 
vestment. So the lux- 
ury of ever-present 
soft water costs but 
little. 
Send for an informing, illus- 


trated booklet, A. D. 16. It gives 
all the interesting facts briefly. 


CRAN 








CRANE CO., 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 
Branches in all Principal Cities = 
ee for R 
—_ ee ee ee oe = — 
You _ 
Crane Co. comer 


836 S. Micnican Ave. 
Cuicaco, Ii. 

Please send me, without ob- 
ligation, vour booklet explain- 
ing the blessings of running 


t 


soft water at every faucet 
Na Me 
Street and Ne 





City and State 
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By William Allen Pusey, A. M., M.D., L.L.D. 


Professor of 


Illinois—Author of ** The 
DIFFICULTY — which 


often adds to the 


troubles of the sensitive 


youth of either sex is a bad 


which comes 


complexion acne, black ment. In 
heads, oiliness, and enlarged nationally 
pores. Most persons do not 

realize it, but these are all tion gives 


essentially the same condition, 

and the measures that care 

good for acne are good for the others. The pri 
mary cause is excessive activity of the fat 
glands, which is particularly apt to happen 
during youth. These glands produce more fat 
than is necessary. Masses of the white fat 
accumulate in the glands, and no matter how 
cleanly the person, catch dirt at the openings 
upon the surface. Thus each becomes tipped 
with a black point. Sometimes these masses 
of fat become infected and inflamed and form 
the pimples of acne. 

Fortunately most cases mild acne get 
well as young people grow into manhood and 
womanhood, but the severe forms, with deep 
seated little may last for many 
years. To cure these severe cases entirely is a 
difiicult matter, and the attention of an expert 
physician is required, but in all cases of acne 
and too oily skin, the patient can do a good 
deal toward improving his condition. 

Persons with acne should be careful to lead a 
rational, hygienic life. Exercise in the open air— 
tanning the skin does the acne no harm—sleep 
in a room with plenty of fresh air, and avoid 
in eating. Constipation should be 
guarded against. This should be done, not by 
taking medicine, but by eating vegetables and 
fruits, coarse breads and other bulky foods. If 
medicine must be used the best thing to take 
is mineral oil. Acne sufferers should eat a 
well-rounded diet, but avoid an of 
sweets and starches. It is not necessary en 
tirely to avoid sugar and such staple articles of 
dict as bread and potatoes, but they should be 
eaten moderately. Sweets containing much 
sugar should not be eaten, particularly be- 
tween meals Fats should eaten only 
moderately, especially fried things. If there 
is any defect in the general health, a physician 
should be consulted. Most persons with acne, 
like most other young people, are in normal 
health, but their difficulty may be made worse 
by defects in the general health. 

rhe treatment that the patient can carry out 
himself should be directed toward keeping the 
skin as clean as possible, getting rid of some of 


of 


abs« esses, 


EXCESSES 


excess 


be 


Dermatology, 


How lo cure acne, blac k hue ads, 
and oily skin is the question 
oftenest to the 
Health and Beauty Depart- 

this 
known dermatol- 
ogist of the highest reputa- 
his 


Emeritus, University of 
are of the Skin and Hair” 


the horn and fat on the surface, 
both of which are in excess in 
acne, and getting rid of infec- 
tion. Soap and water are not 
a cure for acne; many acn 
patients even carry cleanli- 
ness to an extreme. But 
blackheads and acne may to 
some extent be got rid of by 
the free use of soap and water 
The person with dry pink and white skin and 
a little acne may be able to use only ordinary 
toilet soap and wash the skin moderately; but 
the average patient with a greasy skin (and 
that makes it a tolerant skin) can, as a rule 
stand vigorous use of soap and water. Th 
skin should be washed well in warm or tepid 
water, using a crash wash rag rather than a 
flesh brush. It should then be rinsed in cool 
water. ‘The patient with an oily skin may use 
to advantage a soap that would be irritating to 
a sensitive skin, such as a good quality of laun- 
dry soap or the soft “green” soap of the drug 
gist. If the skin should be irritated by exces 
sive washing, the irritation will disappear when 
the washing is discontinued for a day or two, 
and afterward the washing should be done 
more moderately. 

Steaming the face is a common pro¢ edure in 
acne, having the same effect as washing with 
hot water. It can easily be done by impro 
vising with a bath towel a sort of tent around 
the head and over the washbowl and then let 
ting the hot water run. The steam can bt 
used as hot as can be borne comfortably, but 
it should not be uncomfortably hot. After 
steaming, the face should be washed with and 
rinsed in cool water. 

After the skin has been washed or steamed 
something is gained by pressing out black 
heads. This can be done between the fingers 
after the hands have been washed, or with 4 
clean coarse hairpin, best after it has been 
washed in alcohol or boiled. The pressing 
should be done gently. If mild pressure wi! 
not disledge the blackheads, they 
left and their removal attempted the next day 
or later. Superficial pimples containing P¥ 
may be opened with a needle sterilize d by — 
ing or by wiping with alcohol, but one shou " 
not undertake to open deep pimples “¢" 
pimples are opened the surface are be 
wiped off with alcohol. Let me add ~ 
however, that this treatment for the remove 
of blackheads and pimples is much 0\ erdone 
by some, and the (Continued on 13 
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The Fortunate Face 


(Continued from page 19) 


answer his father’s call. Bertrand Mollard 
came toa halt before Marguerite’s brother and 
saluted ceremoniously. 

“Bon jour, Monsieur le Curé!” 

Marguerite’s brother held out his hand. 

“Bon jour, Bertrand Mollard. Your father 
has been a good friend of mine since I came 
here as curé. Welcome back to Beaumarais.” 

Bertrand laughed and shrugged his shoulders 
again. “It is not so gay as Paris, Monsieur le 
Curé!” 

“That is truth,” said the priest. ‘‘Not so 
gay as old ‘Paname.’ But more virtuous, per- 
haps! A little village of France, full of brave 
souls. In the trenches we used to dream of 
places like this the homes of our boyhood — 
the old farm—maman! You remember, per- 
haps? You were in the fighting line?” 

“Chasseurs a pied, Monsicur le Curé. On the 
Somme, in Champagne in the last year of the 
war, when I was old enough. Eighteen and a 
bit.” 

“You had some luck,” said the curé of 
Beaumarais. “As an older man I was there 
from the beginning. Lieutenant of artillery. 
I got my packet at Verdun.” 

He laughed at the old memories of terror and 
death from which he had been saved for other 
service. It was easy to laugh now, except in 
moments of dreadful remembrance. 

“Mon lieutenant!” said Bertrand, and he 
saluted again, not the priest, but the soldier 
who had lived through Verdun. 

The priest put his hand on the young man’s 
shoulder in a comradely way. 

“Come round to my presbytery one evening. 
A smoke and a yarn and a glass of good red 
wine.” 

Bertrand did not receive this invitation with 
enthusiasm. No doubt he suspected that the 
“varn’’ would develop into priestly advice and 
an echo of his father’s anger at his careless life 
in Paris. What was the good? What did this 
curé know of life in Paris? Then his eyes 
roved again towards Marguerite Durand, the 
priest’s sister, young like himself, and pretty. 

“With pleasure, Monsieur le Curé,” he said 
good-naturedly. “One evening, perhaps.” 

Marguerite heard the words—the half 
promise—and hoped that she would be at 
home when this young man came round to her 
brother's presbytery. It would be miserable if 
it happened to be on the evening of the choir 
practice. 


I] 
BERTRAND MOLLARD, the inn-keeper’s 


son, did not come round to the presbytery 
on Monday or Tuesday evening. On Wednes 
day evening there was the choir practice in the 
schoolroom, and all through this hour, when 
Dr. Monod beat time to the choir boys, some- 
times knocking his baton on their heads to get 
the rhythm into their brains through the thick- 
ness of their skulls, Marguerite kept wonder- 
ing whether the handsome young man had gone 
round to her brother's house. Perhaps at this 
very minute, while she was playing the «Agus 
Dei, he would be drinking a glass of red wine 
and talking to her brother about his life in 
Paris _ Francois, her brother, would make ex- 
cuses for him, and then would beg him to re- 
member his love for his mother, and the honor 
ol a man who had fought for France, and the 
good God who had saved him from death in 
the trenches 

But no, when Marguerite went home after 
the choir practice, she found her brother read 
ing his breviary as usual. The only visitor had 
been old Pierre Martin who had brought round 
a cruciiix which he had mended in his spare 
time. It was disappointing that youth had not 
come knocking at the door. Of course, Mar- 
guerite would have had only a glimpse of him, 
that good-looking boy with the bold, roguish 
eyes which made her blush when they stared at 
her. It did not matter to her, really, whether 


he came or not. It was absurd of her to think 
of him so much. 

On the next evening she went up to the 
chateau with her brother to have dinner with 
Monsieur de Beaumarais and his mother. That 
was a regular thing. Every Thursday evening 
she and her brother dined at the chateau, and 
the program was always the same. The din- 
ner was frugal—onion soup, sauté de vean, 
spinach, gruyére cheese, cofiee, and a glass of 
cherry brandy afterward in the salon. Madame 
de Beaumarais, in her widow’s cap, talked 
politics with Frangois, and denounced England 
and the United States for their selfishness 
and materialism, which had made them forget 
the sacred rights and sacrifice of France. 

Monsieur de Beaumarais, with his one arm, 
had his meat cut up by Marguerite—she | 
loved to do this little service for him—and was | 
polite and friendly and chivalrous. Sometimes | 
he told her amusing stories of the war—never | 
the tragic stories which he must have seen— 
and Marguerite and he had little jokes together 
which sometimes annoyed his mother because 
they interrupted her arguments with Francois. | 
Marguerite was fond of that middle-aged 
widower who had lost an arm at Verdun, and 
who looked very ill and sad sometimes when 
he was not making his little jokes with her. His 
hair was gray, and his face was lean and lined 
and leathery, but he had a distinguished look 
and kind, smiling eyes. 


FE WAS a shy man, absurdly afraid of his 

mother who still treated him as a boy and 
rebuked him for lack of dignity when he 
laughed too much at table with Marguerite, 
as when he made a rabbit with his napkin, or 
chaffed the old servant who waited on them. 
He was a great reader of old books, and fond of 
music. Always after dinner he asked Mar- 
guerite to play the piano and stood at her side 
turning over the pages of Bach, whose music he 
loved best though his mother objected to it as 
German. Then Mademoiselle Bourdin and 
Mademoiselle Guyot came in, and the cherry 
brandy was handed round, and there was a 
game of cards among the four ladies, while 
Monsieur de Beaumarais played chess with 
Marguerite’s brother. Mademoiselle Guyot | 
always quarreled with her partner and cheated 
flagrantly. 

That was the program up at the chateau, 
with its polished boards, its old portraits on 
the faded wallpaper, its Louis Quinze furni 
ture with tarnished gilt and threadbare chair 
covers of green silk. Pleasant evenings, fa- 
miliar and friendly, but not thrilling or ro 
mantic to a girl like Marguerit 

Sometimes, when she looked at the two old 
maids, and at Madame de Beaumarais in her 
widow’s cap, a sense of wasted youth desolated 
her. She was young and pretty. The gilt 
framed mirror in this salon told her so. Why 
should she have to spend all her days with 
querulous old age? 

On the evening after that Sunday when the 
innkeeper’s son had come to Beaumuarais from 
Paris, Marguerite was aware of something un 
usual in the behavior of these friends. She 
could not quite make it out. It was not that 
anything startling was said or done, but they 
looked at her diiferently somehow—spoke with 
a kind of tenderness which surprised and, in a 
way, frightened her. It was almost as though 
she had been ill, or as if she were sickening for 
some disease! It was the first time, for in- 
stance, that Madame de Beaumarais had called 
her ‘Marguerite’ and even ‘“‘ma chére,”’ in 
stead of “Mademoiselle” to show the social 
distance between them. 

She felt quite flustered at this new sign oi 
affection. What did it mean? It was not even 


her birthday or anything special like that. 
She noticed, too, that Monsieur de Beaumarais 
seemed shy and ill at ease, and glanced at her 
several times in a furtive kind of way, though 
he avoided her eyes. 


There was some secret 


| Why is the sky blue? 
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What is air made of? 
Why does a ball bounce? 
Why do we sneeze? 

Why has water no taste? 





Free book—see below 


What Is 


Curiosity 
Teaching 
Them? 


HESE children have The Book of 
Knowledge in their home. It is a de- 
light to them every moment of the day, 
and is turning their eager curiosity into 
important knowledge. Their teacher 
will tell you they give her clear and in- 
telligent answers. They have made a 
long start in the race for knowledge. 
Beginning with the Wonder Questions they 
go from one to another of the 18 story-like 
departments: Familiar Things, The Earth, 
Animal Life, Plant Life, OurOwn Life, Things 
To Make And Do, Our Country, Other Coun- 
tries, Literature, Fine Arts, Stories, Poetry 
—all the really essential knowledge of the 
world, told and pictured so simply and 
clearly that a child can understand it and 
made so interesting that the child loves to 
read it. 








KN ’ 
The Children's Encyclopedia 
Every child needs it 
Already in over a million homes 
15,000 educational pictures 

This wonderful plan is the idea of a father 
who loved his child and knew its needs. He 
drew to his help other parents of like desire 
and long experience in writing for children. 
Together they studied the mind of the child 
in his effort to find out everything he wants 
to know. From their discoveries The Book 
of Knowledge grew. Children do not have to 
be urged to read and consult it. They recog- 
nize it as their own book, really made for them. 


On exhibition at the wonderful 


SESQUI-CENTENNIAL 


International Exposition, Philadelphia 
Main Aisle, Liberal Arts Building 


Send the coupon for free descriptive book of ques- 
tions, pictures and story-articles from The Bock 
»f Knowledge itself: Animals, Plants, Fish, Insects, 
Industries, etc.: How Long Do 
Animals Live? Drawing A Cat 
With Two Coins; Where Does 
The Rain Go? Three Ways 
The Earth Moves; etc., etc. 
Show it to the children. See 
what they think ofit. 


B MAILED 
FREE 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY, Dept. 1 
2 W. 45th St., New York, N. Y. 

Mail me the free descriptive book of questions, 
story-articles and 50 pictures from The Book of 
Knowledge, including beautiful color plate. 
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00 beautiful for words 


Like the fine old stock she came from, it is genuine through and 
through. And the tastes that reflect her ancestry—tastes that always 
link the genuine with the exquisite, find ample satisfaction here. 








“A lovely bit of Sterling, my dear—something to use and hand down 
—always lovely—imperishable. W hat good taste in them to send it.” 


There is a little mark on every piece of solid silver given and 
received —a permanent mark which says “Sterling’’. Like good 
ancestry, it tells so much. And it is never absent from the 
silver of those to whom genuineness is a reflection of taste. 


STERLING SILVERSMITHS GUILD OF AMERICA 
20 West 47th Street, New York City 


“On the 19th of March, 1699, I, Johannis Van Vechten, entered 
ith Maria Bogaerdus into the state of matrimony, and was married 
by Dominie Delleus’— says the quaint old chronicle. in the Clear 
water Collect.on at the Metropolitan Museum, this beautiful gift 
lid silver from the groom records the good taste of earliest 
Manhattan—and hints of the lovely Sterling at your jeweler’s today. 
Sterling silver is genuine solid silver, through and through. Only 
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such silver may bear the dleriing marr, 
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The Fortunate Face 


between his mother and Frangois. While she 
was playing a melody by Chopin, the old lady 
whispered volubly to him, and he seemed 
surprised and once turned in his chair to look 
at Marguerite with a kind of joy and pride 
in his eyes, Which she caught over her music 
book. She smiled back, but there was a little 
wonderment in her mind. 

“Why does Francois look at me like that? 
. . . Why is the old lady so affectionate to- 
night? . . And why is Monsieur de Beau- 
marais so shy that he does not come to turn 
over the leaves as usual? It is all very strange!” 

She turned over her music and glanced into 
an oval mirror on the wall by the side of the 
piano in which she could see Monsieur de Beau- 
marais. He was sitting deep in a chair, looking 
over at her wistfully, tenderly, and the candle- 
light by his side revealed the lines of his 
war-worn face. 

She smiled and called out to him reproach- 
fully, 

“You do not turn over for me, Monsieur de 
Beaumarais!”’ 

He rose instantly and strode over the pol- 
ished boards with his stiff soldierly tread. 

“Forgive me,” he said. “I’m so clumsy 
with this one arm of mine . . . That is ex- 
quisite, that little piece you are playing.” 


HEN ten o’clock struck by the ormolu 
clock on the mantelpiece—the gilt had worn 
off the two angels since it told the time before 
the French Revolution—the curé of Beau- 
marais beckoned to his sister and said, 
“Bedtime, and I have my office to say.” 


She said good-night as usual, thanking 
Madame de Beaumarais for a charming 
evening. But she was embarrassed—over- 


whelmed even-—when the old lady took her 
hands, drew her closer, and kissed her on the 
forehead. It was the first time she had ever 
been kissed by this distinguished old lady, 
so cold and haughty as a rule 

In the hall Monsieur de Beaumarais helped 
her on with her cloak. 

“It isa fine starlight night,” he said, opening 
the front door and looking down the grass- 
grown avenue to the iron gates beyond. 

Marguerite held out her hand. “Bon soir, 
Monsieur de Beaumarais. Merci, mille fois!” 

He took her hand and held it longer than 
usual. Then he stooped a little and raised 
her hand, and she felt his lips on her finger- 
ups 

“I hope you have not been too bored,” he 
said. “You do not find us too dull in this old 
chateau?” 

“It is always charming here,” 
but her voice trembled a little. 

Certainly something had happened; some- 
thing with regard to herself. It was extraor- 
dinary, this new behavior of Monsieur de 
Beaumarais and his mother. 

Down the avenue, with her hand on her 
brother’s arm, she spoke to him breathlessly. 

“Francois, what has happened? You are 
all so strange tonight!” 

He laughed joyfully and said: “Strange? 
Why strange?” 

“Madame de Beaumarais called me ‘Mar- 
guerite.’ She kissed me on the forehead!” 

“She is fond of you,” said the young priest, 
smiling. ‘“W hy not?” 

“Monsieur de Beaumarais raised my hand 
to his lips. He has never done so before.” 
= “It is a good French custom,” said the curé. 

I kissed many ladies’ hands before I became 
a priest !”’ 

Margucrite was silent until they were back 
again in the presbytery, where the old maid, 
Marthe, Was waiting up for them. 

The old woman grumbled because they were 
late, and then went up to bed with shuffling 
feet on the polished stairs. 

Mareuerite shut the door of the little parlor 
and stood with her back to it and spoke to her 
brother, 

“Frangois- -you are hiding something from 
me: What has happened?” 


she answered, 


For a moment the priest did not answer. 
He was seated in a wooden armchair, undoing 
his boots. Then suddenly he stood up, hold- 
ing one boot absent-mindedly. There was a 
tender and smiling light in his eyes. 

“My dear little sister! My best comrade! 


It is true that something has happened, some- 


| 


thing that is a great honor to both of us, and a | 


pledge of happiness for you. Monsieur de 
Beaumarais is very much in love with you. 
He wants you to be his wife. Madame la 
Comtesse de Beaumarais! How fine that 
sounds! His mother spoke to me to- 
night. With your consent Monsieur de Beau- 
marais will call tomorrow and ask for your 
answer.” 

The priest dropped the boot on the floor, 
and strode forward, and put his arms about his 
sister, and kissed her on the cheek. 

“Tt is splendid, this news! I am proud and 
glad for your sake, Marguerite.” 

Marguerite remained still and quiet, a wave 
of color ebbing into her face and then leaving 
her pale. Monsieur de Beaumarais! He was 
noble and kind. She loved and admired him. 
They laughed at little jokes together, though 
he was always shy But he was so old 
and tired! A man of fifty! A widower! 

In a vision she saw herself as Madame la 
Comtesse de Beaumarais in the old chateau 
up there, with its faded tapestries and its 
tarnished gilt. She would be there with her 
mother-in-law, kind but cold, in her black 
weeds. Every evening it would be the same. 
Mademoiselle Bourdin and Mademoiselle 
Guyot would come in for coffee and cards, 
They would quarrel over their game, hating 
to lose a few francs. She would be there for 
ever among those old people, growing older, 
until she faded and became like them, having 
missed the adventure of life, its gaiety, its 
romance, its youth. 

It was only a second or two during which she 
thought all that. Then a tlood of tears came 
into her eyes, and she leaned her head on her 
brother’s shoulder and said, “Oh, Francois!” 
and wept a little before slipping away from him 
and going up to her room. 

Her brother was not surprised by her emotion 
and her tears. Naturally, he thought, she was 
overcome by this wonderful news, this great 
happiness. He knelt down at his prie-Dieu 
under the crucifix that had been mended by 
old Pierre Martin, and thanked God for this 
blessing that had come to his sister and himself 

He was happy next day when Monsieur de 
Beaumarais spoke to him with a thrill of glad- 
ness in his voice. 

“Your sister—Marguerite—has consented 
to become my wife. She will take me, in 
spite of my empty sleeve and my ugly old face. 
She is very generous!” 

He had lost his shyness for a while and turned 
and put his arm round Marguerite, who was 
very pale, though she smiled and did not 
shrink from him. 

It was in the evening that young Bertrand 





Mollard, the innkeeper’s son, came round for | 


his chat with the village curé. 
Ill 


T WAS the face of Bertrand Mollard that 

came into Marguerite’s dreams at night, 
distressing her. She wished this good-looking 
boy—so astonishingly handsome—had not 
come to the village at this time with his lure 
of youth, when she wanted to forget her foolish 
and romantic fancies and all the difference in 
years between herselfand Monsieur de Beau- 
marais, who was to be her husband, and whom 
she now called Charles. 

On the night when Francois had first told her 
of the offer to be made her, she had suffered an 
agony of doubt and distress. She was so young 
—so young!—and she would be doomed to dul- 
ness for all her life,without gaiety or the charm 
of youth But she had seen that she 
must accept this offer. She would be wicked 


and ungrateful to reject the love of a good! 
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‘Beautiful Walls 


—_ walls and ceilings of 
your home must convey 
an impression of beauty, of 
taste and charm—they must 
be a decorative asset en- 
hancing the fine qualities of 
your carefully selected fur- 
nishings. But they must also 
perform another duty, they 
must provide sound, fire- 
safe, permanent conctruc- 
tion. 


| 
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And when you choose GF 
Herringbone Rigid Metal 
Lath you assure yourself of 
walls well fitted to perform 
their double duty. Not only 
is beauty of plastered sur- 
face given its utmost per- 
manence over Herringbone 
Metal Lath; but firesafety, so 
important in modern build- 
ing of homes is greatly fur 

thered by this Metal Lath of 
lasting Armco Ingot Iron. 





Interesting literature free 
on request 


Herringbone 
RIGID METAL LATH | 


| 
| 
Herringbone is the 
pioneer metal lath 

made from ruste 
resisting Armco 

Ingot Iron. 





The General Fireproofing Building 
Products, Youngstown, Ohio 


Members of the National Council for 
Better Plastering 
Branches and Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 





| THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING 
BUILDING PRODUCTS 
Youngstown, Ohio 
Please send me a free copy of your illus- 
trated booklet “Building for Perma- 
| nence and Beauty.” 
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U: nfortunate but true— 


NFORTUNATE as it may be, 
U it is nevertheless true that as a 
people we are not as careful about at- 
tending to many of the simple daily 
duties of life as we might be. 

Call it pardonable carelessness —or 
call it outright laziness, if you like 
but either way, the fact remains, most 
of us have that failing. 

Particularly about many of the 
seemingly unimportant things of life 

—little things that after all may often 
have a considerable bearing on our 
well-being. 

Take brushing the teeth, for ex- 
ample: even in this simple little job 
many of us are careless. 

At night we’re tired; in the morn- 
ing we're in a hurry. 

Realizing the truth of this, we set 
out deliberately to formulate a denti- 
frice that would furnish the easiest, 


*KThis specially prepared cleansing medium 
(according to tests based upon the scale 
of hardness scientists employ in studying 
mineral substances) is much softer than 
tooth enamel. Therefore, it cannot scratch 
or injure the enamel. ~ 


At the same time it is harder than the 


tartar which accumulates and starts pyor 
rhea and tooth decay. 
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quickest way to clean teeth. In fact, 
a tooth paste efficient even in the 
hands of lazy people—for in tooth 
brushing, at least, the word lazy ap- 
plies to so many of us. 

Listerine Tooth Paste is really very 
easy to use. It works fast. Just a 
minimum of brushing and your teeth 
feel clean—and actually are clean. 


You have the job done almost be- 
fore you know it. 

This is on account of the way 
Listerine Tooth Paste is made! It 
contains a remarkable new cleansing 
ingredient—entirely harmless to en- 
amel**—plus the antiseptic essential 
oils that have made Listerine famous. 

How fine your mouth feels after 
this kind of a brushing! And then be- 
sides you know your teeth are really 
clean—and therefore safe from decay. 


Lambert Pharmacal Co., Saint Louis, 
U.S.A. 


P. S.—By the way, Listerine Tooth 
Paste is only 25 cents for the large tube. 





COPYRIGHT 1y26, LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 
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O one will 

gainsay the 
desirability of top- 
ping off the body with a 
head. From the esthetic 
point of view it makes a 
symmetrical and some- 
times attractive finish to the 
body. But heads must be cori- 
sidered from another angle. 
The head is like the main office 
of a great business corporation. Orders 
originate there which are sent through- 
out the body. Located within close 
range of each other are the organs of 
sight, hearing, smell and taste. 
When things begin to go wrong with the 
head, disturbances may be expected in 
remote parts of the body. An apparently 
slight local infection in the head may 
cause grave physical damage—even death. 
Myriads of germs live in infected noses 
and tonsils and adenoids, and at the roots 
of diseased teeth. These germs often 
pack up their families and travel to ad- 
joining sinuses —the cavities in the bones 
of the face and forehead. Some journey 
to the ears and set up housekeeping. 
Eventually these germs get into the 
blood and embark on a cruise of the 
body. Some get off in the joints, others 
in the heart, and still others select the 
kidneys. Heart disease, arthritis, deaf- 
ness, failing eyesight, neuritis, anemia, 
rheumatism and even appendicitis may 
be traced to head infections. 
Nasal catarrh spells trouble, the source 
of which should be located at once. Yet 
few persons realize the danger and neg- 


Where Attacks Start | 


lect catarrh because they believe it to 

be the inevitable result of the climate in 

which they live. Some kinds of catarrh 

are affected by climate, others are not. 

But the point to remember is that catarrh 

is not a disease. It is a symptom 

of disease which is often curable 
when properly treated. 

Colds are frequently the beginning 

of serious nose, throat and ear 

troubles. The sequel 

to neglected snuffles 


of childhood is often 


old age. 


Do not ignore what seems 
to be “merely a cold”. i 
Now—before cold weath- "ah 
er sets in—have your % 
nose, throat and teeth 
thoroughly examined for a 
any possible diseased con- wo 
dition. Do not go through 
life suffering from handi- 
caps that reduce your 
chance of happiness—that : 
may shorten your life. 








J 

A famous authority states that thousands 
of deaths annually, among those of work- 
ing age, are caused by organic conditions 
largely due to what the doctors call focal 
infections. In plain words, this means the 
diseased spots where germs lodge and 
multiply and start spreading their cam- 
Paigns of trouble. 


Most cases of focal infections are located 
in the head—teeth, tonsils and sinuses. 


*\ 
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Authorities agree that infections of the 

head and nose in the early autumn free 
quently lead to attacks of pneumonia, 
which with appalling regularity appear in i 
January, February and March. 
The Metropolitan will gladly mail you, 1 Geers * 
without cost, two valuable and helpful 
booklets—“Common Colds” and “Care 

of the Teeth”’. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 
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The Fortunate Face 


and noble man, so kind and chivalrous. For 
her brother’s sake it would be the best thing 
if she went to live up at the chateau, close to 
him, so that their comradeship would not be 
broken. He was so proud to think that she 
would be Madame la Comtesse! How could 
she make all these people unhappy after their 
kindness to her? In her nightgown, down on 
her knees, on the cold, polished boards beside 
her little white bed, she had prayed to God for 
good counsel. 

‘Help me to make this sacrifice!’ she whis 
pered, while tears dropped upon her clasped 
hands. ‘Help me to forget the folly and fancy 
of girlhood! O, my dear Jesus. tell me what 
to do for the best!” 

The face of Bertrand Mollard, the inn- 
keeper’s son, came inte her dreams that night. 

She accepted Monsieur de Beaumarais 
when he spoke shyly and gravely to her, taking 
her hand with the one hand left to him, asking 
her whether she could endure a middle-aged 
husband, mangled in the war, and a dull life 
with old fogeys who loved her. His chivalry, 
his tenderness, his loneliness, filled her with 
pity and affection. 

“You will help me to grow young again!” 
he said. “We shall be good comrades and laugh 
together at the same little jokes.” 

He took a ring out of his pocket, an old ring 
worn once by a lady-in-waiting—his great-great- 
grandmother—to Marie Antoinette—and put 
it on the third finger of her right hand, and 
kissed it when it fastened her to him for life. 
It was tight and hurt her at first, though she 
did not complain. All that day, and afterward, 
it reminded her of the promise she had made. 


HE was in her room, staring at that ring on 

her hand, when Bertrand Mollard called on 
her brother. She heard his knock at the door 
downstairs a lively rat-tat-tat unlike the 
heavy “dab” of the usual visitors, and his 
voice asking old Marthe whether Monsieur le 
Curé was at home. He was shown into the 
parlor, where his footsteps were heavy on 
the polished boards, and almost immediately 
her brother went to him with a cheery greeting 
before the door was shut. . She heard their 
voices talking, talking, for an hour or more 
before the door opened again and she heard 
her brother telling old Marthe to bring in a 
bottle of vin rouge with two glasses. Then he 
cal'ed to her, 

“Marguerite!” 

He had to call three times before she an- 
swered him. Some strange timidity kept her 
rooted to the floor of her bedroom—a sense of 
danger even. It would be better if she did 
not come face to face with this good-looking 
boy who appeared in her dreams. He was as 
young as herself and had such bold and mirth- 
ful eyes. She would feel shy—and afraid of 
him 

“Marguerite! Ma seur!” 

At her brother’s third call she answered 
and went downstairs to the parlor, where 
Marthe was bringing in the wine. Bertrand 
Mollard was standing there with her brother, 
in an easy attitude, with his back to the stove. 
As she came in, he smiled at her. . 

“This is Monsieur Mollard’s son, Marguerite 
—Bertrand. We have been having a good 
talk. Heart to heart, like two old soldiers.” 

Bertrand Mollard took Marguerite’s hand 
and held it a second longer than he need have 
done 3 

“I saw you in church,” he said with a look ol 
homage in his dark eyes. “I’m afraid I looked 
round to see who was playing the harmonium 
so prettily.” 

“That’s a charming compliment, Mat- 
guerite,”’ said her brother in his cheery way- 
“Well, if young men are enticed to church by 
your music, I am sure our dear Lord will be 
delighted Bertrand has confessed that he 
doesn’t go to Mass in Paris very often. I've 
been ragging him about it, as a comrade as 
well as a priest. Not fair to God, to forget 
| Him utterly after the war, eh?” 
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Women sense it immediately > 


—that atmosphere of elegance 
and refinement—those nec- 
essary little appointments, 
noticed but not discussed, 
which contribute so much to 
the comfort and well-being of 
guests and family. 

ScotTissue has made a place 
for itself in well-conducted 
homes. It is the choice of dis- 
criminating women every- 
where, because of its hygienic 
purity and safety. 














A highly-absorbent, snow- 
white, soothing tissue, mar- 
velously soft as fine old linen. 
Kind to the most sensitive 
skin. Peculiarly adapted to 
the needs of women of in 
tuitive daintiness. Ask your 
doctor. 

No conversation. Just say 
“ScotTissue” to your store- 
keeper and receive a big, eco- 
nomical, dustproof roll. 
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If your dealer cannot supply you, 
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KEEP YOUR 
MEDICINE CABINET 
OUT OF THE 
SHADOW OF 
DOUBT 





This is knowledge every 
mother will welcome 


TIME 


dren’s 


was when few of the chil- 
punishments surpassed in 


unpleasantness the sickening ef- 
fort and gagging necessary to 
swallow just one spoonful of 


castor oil. 


Today luckier children can have 
a castor oil truly easy to take. In 
countless homes throughout the 
country the ordeal that once was 
attached to every dose of castor 
oil has been removed. For 
Squibb’s Castor Oil is tasteless and 
odorless as a pure oil should be. 
It has none of the disagreeable 
features that mark the ordinary 
product. The entire family will 
take it willingly. 

Ask your druggist for Squibb’s 
Castor Oil (Tasteless). L = par- 
ticularly for the word ‘“Taste- 
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less.” It is written in red across 
the label. You can keep it in your 
medicine cabinet for months with- 
out its turning rancid or reverting 
to the old characteristic taste. A 
special Squibb process makes sure 
of that. And, of course, its efi- 
cacy is of the highest. 


No matter what you may need 


for your medicine cabinet, you will | 


find it of distinct advantage to ask 
for Squibb Household Products. 
For nearly seventy-five years 
Squibb Products have been made 
to meet the most exacting de- 
mands of the medical profession. 
Why risk using products upon 
which you may not always de- 
pend? Refuse substitutes. Squibb 
Household Products are on sale 
by all druggists. 
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The Fortunate Face 


He put his arm about the young man ina 
brotherly way. 

“This rascal didn’t get a scratch in the war, 
He owes something to God, w’est-ce-pas? 
Almost a miracle!” 

Bertrand Mollard laughed and shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘Luck, Monsieur le Curé. Some 
fellows had luck. Some didn’t. I can’t 
flatter myself that I was saved for any special 
purpose. Anyhow I’ve not come across it in 
Paris, unless it’s that offer to play as a cinema 


“Why not?” asked the priest. “Perhaps you 
will play good parts, elevating, teaching 
nobility and faith, appealing to what is best 
in the spirit of the people. The cinema could 
be a great power for good. When I was a 
soldier I deplored all those smutty things | 
saw. I thought here is a great art, if properly 
| developed. Perhaps it is your purpose in life 
to reform it and ennoble it.’ 


Bertrand Mollard laughed lightly. “It is a 
|charming idea, Monsieur le Curé. Perhaps 
| you will persuade my father, who is ver 


|}much against it. It seems to me an excel 
lent chance and suits me better than study 
ing law.” 

“T shall say a little word,” said the priest. 
“Meanwhile—éd votre santé, mon vieux!”’ 

He raised his glass to the young man. But 
before drinking, Bertrand Mollard turned to 


| Marguerite and smiled at her over his wine 


glass. 

“4 votre santé, Mademoiselle!” 

She thanked him and avoided his laughing 
eyes. He looked a splendid figure of youth 
as he stood there with the raised glass. The 


glow of the sunset touched his right cheek 
while he stood sideways to the window, and 


revealed the fine, strong line of his protile with 
the little mustache on the upper lip. 
“Bertrand has promised me to come in 
sometimes and play a game of chess,”’ said the 
priest. “I shall be lonely now that you will 
be going up to the chateau more often.” 
Marguerite blushed at this reminder of her 
engagement with Charles de Beaumarais. 
The little ring on her finger pressed tight. 





GOR a moment the young man, Bertrand 

Mollard, looked puzzled—a little inquisitive 

-at this allusion to the chateau. But his next 
words were to say that he must be leaving 
He had stayed too late on his first visit. He 
would be charmed to have a game of chess 
now and then, while he stayed in Beaumarais 

Marguerite went to the door with him, and 
after saying good-night he stood in the porch 

for a moment and spoke to her again. 
| “It is dull here in Beaumarais, is it not 
| mademoiselle? I mean for young people like 
ourselves. Rien @ faire!” 

“Tt must seem so after Paris,” 
guerite. 

“Yes! There is only one place in the world 
in which to live—Paris!” He spoke the name 
of Paris as if it held all joy and laughter and life. 

“There is hardly a lamp in this old village 
said, looking down the little street with 
thatched cottages where only one light 
outside his father’s inn, Le Véritable 


said Mar- 


| he 
its 
gleamed 
Coucou, 
“One gets used to it,”’ said Marguerite. 
“I’m bored with it already,” he answered. 
Nobody but old fogeys! Not a single young 
person at all attractive—except you, made- 
moiselle!”’ P 
He said good-night again, with his hat in his 
hand, and then — away. 

‘A charming lad,” said her brother when she 
went back to the parlor. “No doubt he has 
| been getting into trouble in that wicked old 

Paris. Losing his faith and his morals, poor 
boy. Well, well, one mustn’t be too hard on 
vouth, and especially with a handsome face 
like that. What temptations for a boy Se 
e 


We must win him back to 





the face of a laughing musketeer! 
| must pray for him. 
| God.” 
| He looked at his sister and tapped her cheek 
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OW you can revel in the luxury of abundant fine 
linens, glossy sheets, immaculate toweling, without 
a thought of laundry or laundress. Your Savage All- 
Electric Ironer means cool, comfortable restful ironing. 
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markable “Instantaneous Control”—your ironing be- 
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Your Savage All-Electric saves 
you priceless time — it irons 
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The Fortunate Face 


playfully. “You look tired, my dear! Yoy 
are passing through emotional days. Love and 
marriage! A great adventure, little sister, eh?” 


IV 


TWICE a week, and once three times 

Bertrand Mollard came round to play chess 
with Francois between nine and ten in the 
evenings, to take a glass of red wine, and to 
talk about the war, Paris, and—sometimes— 
religion. 

“He has good dispositions,”’ said Francois, 
“It is true that he has been living in a loose 
set and has been careless of religion, poor boy, 
but he listens patiently when I talk to him 
about his immortal soul now and then. Just 
a word or two, as a priest, though not too much 
to scare him away. We are good comrades!” 

But Marguerite knew that he came to the 
presbytery not to play chess, or drink a glass 
| of red wine, or talk about the war, Paris, or 
| religion, but to get a glimpse of her, to squeeze 
| her hand, to exchange a few whispered words, 
to invite her to meet him in the woods bevond 
the village. ; 

It was two weeks before she went into the 
| woods with him. She knew that it would be 
dangerous to go, and prayed for strength to 
resist his invitation. The first time he asked 
her was on the doorstep of the presbytery 
after his third visit, when she had come 
back from the chateau just in time to see him 

though not deliberately. It was because 
Madame de Beaumarais went to bed at ten 
o'¢ lock. 

He said: “Don’t you ever go for a walk 
in the woods? They are charming just now 
with primroses in the wet leaves. Let us stroll 
there tomorrow.”’ 

She shook her head. “I have to go up to 
the chateau.” 

He seemed puzzled by that. ‘Why are you 
always going up to that old chateau? Don't 
you get bored with that old woman up there?” 

For a moment she was silent, and she felt the 
beating of her heart. ‘I have to go,” she said. 
“You see, I am going to marry Monsieur de 
Beaumarais.”’ 
| He stared at her with surprise and then 
laughed quietly. ‘That one-armed fellow? 
| Why, he’s old enough to be your father! 
| It’s ridiculous!” 
| “He is a noble gentleman,” she answered 
| loyally. ‘He lost his arm in the war.” 

“He’s too old for you, all the same,” said 
Bertrand. “You belong to my generation. 
You’re younger than I am . . . Anyhow, 
| let's walk in the woods tomorrow. Why 
not?” 

She shook her head, laughing a little at his 
linsis‘'ence. “I am going out driving with 
Madame de Beaumarais.” 

He uttered a swear-word under his breath, 
and then said: “Well, good-night, mademoiselle. 
Perhaps another day.” 

He was like a sulky child because she would 
not go walking in the woods with him. He 
didn’t guess that she wanted to go, that there 
was a tug at her heart to walk hand in hand with 
him among the primroses, through the little 
glades with their fresh leaves where birds 
were singing and mating. Boy and girl togetlier 
it would be a pleasant walk in the springtime 
of life. 

Up at the chateau it was a little dull. 
Charles, as she now called Monsicur ce 
Beaumarais, was devoted and kind, but 
serious. He kissed her on the cheek every 
evening, but with a rather cold courtesy. 
Because of the proprieties, ever present in the 
mind of Madame de Beaumarais, they were 
| seldom alone, and Marguerite was glad of that. 
The old lady sat with them, went out dnv- 
jing with them. Indeed Marguerite was 
/more with her future mother-in-law than 
with her future husband. The old _ lady 
took her upstairs into her own sitting-room, 
land exhibited treasures of old lace and linen, 


land sat making fine embroidery for Mat 























LMOST every manufac- 
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his product to be best. 
Electric cleaner manufac- 
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f 
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tools because of its 50% 
stronger suction. 

© Its exclusive dust- and 
germ-proof bag is now 
washable. 
Its form and finish are 
of startling beauty; and 
every new feature insures 
greater operating ease. 


Surely you want in your 


Strong suction dr: 
dirt into the dus . 


to know the 
difference between 
The HOOVER 


and a vacuum 
cleaner 


ws all the 
t-tight bag. 


In using advertisements see page 6 III 
















































NEW GLASS 
if it chips! 


Tuat's the No-nik Safedge 
guarantee, the most remark- 
able guarantee ever offered on 
glassware. It means that you 
can be free forever from the 
danger and unsightliness of 
chipped tumblers or goblets. 
It means that if any No-nik 
Safed ge glass chips, your dealer 
will replace it with a new glass 
or refund the purchase price 
without question. All glass is 
breakable, of course—the guar- 
antee naturally doesn’t cover 
breakage. But it does 
chipping, from any 
the life of the class. 
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cover 
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if any No-nik Safedge tumbl 
chipped or nicked on the rim from 
whatever, st will be replaced 
the purchase price refunded, 
to the dealer from whom it wa 
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No-nik Satedge glasses, thin, 
beautiful, modern in design, 
cost no more than the ordinary 
kind. They are packed in con- 
venient safety cartons of six; 
they are handled by depart- 
ment stores and other dealers 
in household goods every- 
where. Order No-nik Safedge 
now to replenish your glass- 
ware after the summer season, 


when breakage is most fre 
quent. (No-nik Safedge is made 
and guaranteed by The Libbey 


Glass Manufacturing Company, 
Toledo, Ohio--makers of fine 
glassware since 1818.) 
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The Fortunate Face 


guerite’s wedding, while she talked of her dea; 
Charles and his splendid character and his first 
wife who had died during the war, poor lady 
and of the great honors which would come jo 
Marguerite by marriage with a noble family, 


“IT want you to realize, my dear,’’ said the 
old lady, * ‘that Iam making a sacrifice of some 
of my pride—even of my principles—in giving 
my consent to your marriage with my dear 
son. Your father was only a lawyer in a small 
provincial town. A man of the people, 
n’est-ce-pas? Still, times have changed, and 
I could not find it in my heart to quarrel with 
Charles for choosing a os young woman 
of humble origin instead of one of his own 
caste. In these Republican times the olj 
aristocracy of France can not be rigid. We 
must yield a little to the spirit of the age. In 
any case, my dear, I could not wish for a more 
attractive young creature.” 


“You are very kind,” said Marguerite 
meekly for the hundredth time, and she did 


not resent this condescension. 
She was even awed a little by the thought 


that she was about to enter a family which 
belonged to the history of France. It was a 
history told on the very walls of this old 


chateau, where the faded portraits of the family 
hung on the mildewed wallpapers. The 
fragrance of the past, like the aroma of dried 
rose leaves, clung to the lace and embroideries 
which Madame de Beaumarais brought out 
from old cupboards to drape about Margue- 
rite’s shoulders. Her wedding veil was to be 
the worn by Lucile de Beaumarais whose 
fair head fell under the knife of the guillotine 
in the time of the Revolution, though Margue- 
rite shuddered secretly at this tragic heritage. 


one 


HARLES smiled at his mother’s pride and 

old-fashioned notions. Several times, when 
he was alone with Marguerite for a brief half- 
hour, he expressed the hope that his mother 
was not fatiguing her by such conversations. 

“I don’t care two sous for all that old tra- 
dition,” he said. “I am proud and happy be 
cause you love me a little. I shall try to make 
you happy, little Marguerite, if you can put up 
with a middle-aged widower whose eyes are 
gladdened by your beauty.” 

“IT am only a foolish girl,” she told him. 
“You will have to make allowance for my 
youth and ignorance and lack of dignity.” 

“— don’t want dignity,” he said , laughing 
gaily. ‘“*My mother has enough for ‘all of us 

Once or twice he seemed to see that she was 


distressed and troubled. It was when she 
glanced round the big, dark dining-room as 
they sat at table, and was frightened at the 


thought of herself imprisoned for life in this 


old chateau, with Madame de Beaumarals 
sitting at the end of the long board, growing 
older, as she herself would grow old. 


“We must get to know some young people,” 
said Monsieur de Beaumarais, as_ though 
guessing her thoughts. “The company 0! 
youth would brighten up the old house, One 
day perhaps there will be children here. That 
will make life more amusing—less dull for a 
little wife!” 

Marguerite blushed and was afraid because 
he had read her thoughts so clearly. Not all 
of them. She had been thinking of that walk 
in the woods to which she had been invited 
In a kind of day-dream she had gone walking 
with Bertrand Mollard along that primrox 
path through the glades, and on the other side 
was—Paris! Paris with its gaiety and glitter 
and crowds of youth. 

That night, when she went 
presbytery, Bertrand was finishing 
chess with her brother. 

He sprang up when she came in and with a 
gay laugh cried: “Beaten again! Monsieur 
Curé is invincible. He would made @ 
great general.”’ 

“Not I,” said the priest. 
| wanted to put me on the staff, 
to stay in the front line with 
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From Danger Valley up Satety Hill ! 


A health game that taught underweight 
children what to eat 


Can you imagine a school where chil- 
dren really learned to want to eat the 
right foods, brush their teeth, and go 
to bed early? 

Yet that is just what the experi- 
mental Child Health School at the 
University of Chicago did. 

It was composed of children from 8 
to 11 years old, all underweight. Dur- 
ing the ten weeks’ term all of them 
climbed from “Danger Valley” up 
“Safety Hill”—a delightful game of 
gaining weight. 

Almost the first point made in this 
teaching game was the importance of 
the right kind of breakfast. The report 
says of the underweight child, “In- 
creasing the breakfast alone will fre- 
quently suffice to cause a gain.” 

The children saw good breakfasts 
set out; they discussed them; they 
compared their own with them; they 
were invited to come to school early 
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one morning to eat a breakfast of the 
right kind. 

This breakfast included fruit, toast 
and butter, milk and cooked cereal. 

Cooked cereal! In test after test by 
school authorities it has been shown 
that the child with a hot cereal break- 
fast gains in weight as he should, has 
redder blood, does better work in 
school. 

This has become Rule Number One 
in the country-wide campaign for bet- 
ter health among school children. 

Mothers who wish to co-operate in 
this movement turn naturally to that 
best-loved cereal, which for 30 years 
children have enjoyed and health au- 
thorities endorsed —Cream of Wheat! 
The reasons are very simple. 

First, it contains a wonderful store 
of just the mental and physical energy 
every school child needs 

Second, this energy is quickly re- 











leased for the child’s use because 
Cream of Wheat contains none of the 
indigestible parts of the wheat. Every 
ounce of it is food. 

If there is no Cream of Wheat in 
your pantry now ask your grocer to 
send you a package. Tomorrow morn- 
ing give your children the breakfast 
that will send them up “Safety Hill” 
and keep them there. Good old Cream 
of Wheat! 

Note: For a variety of delightful 
ways to serve Cream of Wheat write 
for recipe booklet. With it we will 
send Free a sample package, and our 
authoritative booklet, “The Impor- 
tant Business of Feeding Children.” 
Address Cream of Wheat Company, 
Dept. C-5, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 

In Canada made by Cream of Wheat 
Company, Winnipeg. English address 
Fassett & Johnson, Ltd., 86 Clerken- 
well Road, London, E C. t. 


To Teachers 


To help you to carry out the 


cation in health habits, write 
us for authoritative free teach- 
ing material. State grade and 
number of pupils. Address 


; national school program of edu- 








Dept. C-5 
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MILK and Ecc Mixtures are smoother 
and creamier baked in Pyrex cups. 


Fine also for Cup Cakes and Puddings! 





Pyrex Pirates dake better Apples, Po- 
tatoes, Biscuits, Corn Bread—as well as 
fiakier, more tender Pies 





Meat Loar and luscious Scattopep Potatoes are more conveniently served— 
steaming hot—when they go to the table in the Pyrex Loaf Pans in which they are baked 


Cooking School proves — 
Scenuss elely— "These transparent Dishes 


actually Lake Hoods Better 


CIENTISTS say transparent oven- 

ware “utilizes heat much more effec- 
tively” than other utensils. Certainly it 
has seemed to countless women to give 
superior results in all kinds of baking. 

But it remained for one of the coun- 
try’s greatest cooking schools to prove 
that it actua!ly bakes foods better. 

Tests were made with many popular 
recipes in the different wares women most 
frequently use. When judged for appear- 
ance, for texture, for deliciousness of flavor 
—Pyrex-baked foods outranked all others! 

The reason for this, explain the scien- 
tists, is that in this transparent ware 
every part of the food is baked as evenly 
and thoroughly as the top. 


Hot and luscious just as they come 
from the oven 


Foods can now be served in the very 
dishes in which they are baked, with their 
appetizing brownness undisturbed by 
transfer to other serving dishes for the 
table. And Pyrex holds heat so much 
longer than other utensils that foods now 
stay hot until the meal is over! 


Dark baking utensils no longer make 
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dishwashing a dreaded drudgery! With 
Pyrex you wash your baking dishes to- 
gether with your finest china. 

Pyrex never stains, never discolors, dents, 
nor crazes. After years of constant service 
Pyrex is still as good as new. 


Pyrex Cassero_es now have convenient handles 
— especially useful when in metal holders 





Many delightful surprises 
in baking 


Test for yourself the better results that bak- 
ing in Pyrex gives. Many new recipes for all 
kinds of baking are given in the new Pyrex 
book. Send for a copy today. 

All your regular baking can be done in the 
dishes shown here. There are others to answef 
special baking needs, illustrated in the new 
Pyrex book on better baking. 

Ask to see them at your hardware dealer's 
or favorite housefurnishing or department store. 
The trade-mark “PYREX” (Reg. U. S. Pat. 
Off.) is stamped in every piece. Corning Glass 


Works, Dept. 24, Corning, New York. 


q You can now also get Pyrex Tea- 


pots and Pyrex Nursing Bottles 


——— 


FRREE—The Story of these New Tests | 


| 








Corninc Grass Works, Dept. 24, 

Corning, New York 
Please send me the new Pyrex book on better 
baking, telling about these tests and giving 
many delicious new recipes, easily prepared 
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The Fortunate Face 


He went out himself to fetch a bottle of red 
wine, not troubling to call his old servant, of 
whose querulous temper he was very much 
afraid. : 

Bertrand and Marguerite were left alone. 

“How is it up at the chateau?” asked the 
young man, smiling at her in a quizzical way. 

“The same as ever,” said Marguerite, 
answering his smile. ‘Mademoiselle Bourdin 
and Mademoiselle Guyot came to play cards. 
You wouldn’t find it exciting, I think.” 

“Not I!” he answered bluntly. “I detest 
old women. Anyhow, I shouldn’t get an 
invitation. They’re much too grand for the 
son of old Mollard of Le Véritable Coucoul” 

“How long are you staying in the village?” 
asked Marguerite. 

“Another two weeks or so before I become 
a film actor. My father consents at last. 
thanks to your brother. Then for Paris again 
and a little life.” 

“You find it gay in Paris?” asked Mar- 
guerite. — 

He laughed and smoothed his little black 
mustache. “It’s always amusing. The little 
restaurants. The good company. Free speech. 
Laughter. Bohemian ways. The wine of 
youth. Much more amusing than Beau- 
marais!” 

“Yes,” said Marguerite. ‘That’s possible.” 
She laughed at the contrast between Paris and 
Beaumarais. 

“Why don’t you come?” asked Bertrand. 
“Paris would welcome you. Paris has an eye 
for youth and beauty.” 

“That’s kind of Paris,” said Marguerite 
with a little glint of merriment in her eyes. 

But while she spoke, she had a queer little 
pain in her heart. She would like to go to 
Paris and dine in those little restaurants he 
spoke about, with a gay company of youth, 
and listen to their laughter. That was im- 
possible. Ina few weeks she would be Madame 
la Comtesse de Beaumarais, with an elderly 
husband. 

“We haven’t had that walk yet, mademoi- 
selle,” said Bertrand Mollard. “Why not 
tomorrow? I would tell you about Paris. 
In any case I die of ennui. Will you not 
favour me with your company a little?” 

“It would not be discreet,” said Marguerite 
kindly. “If people saw us walking together, 
they would talk. You know how it is in the 
country—in a village like Beaumarais.” 

“It is idiotic—that!” said Bertrand im- 
patiently, “In Paris one walks with whom one 
likes, and there is nothing said.” 

It was then that the priest came back with 
his bottle of wine. 

So it happened several times, these brief 
conversations with Bertrand Mollard after 
evenings at the chateau, until one night when 
he whispered to her on the doorstep before 
Saying good-night, and repeated his plea that 
she should go for a walk in the woods with him. 
She yielded at last with sudden surrender. 

“I shall come tomorrow. For half an hour. 
At midday.” 

“That is excellent!” he said. “A thousand 
thanks, macemoiselle! I shall be where the 
four paths cross. You know the spot?” 


, 


V 


SHE felt guilty when she went into the wood 

next day. She hadn’t told her brother or 
her future husband that she was going for a 
walk with the innkeeper’s son. That was a 
sign—a proof—that it was not quite right. 
She repented of her promise. She had been 
foolish to promise. And yet Bertrand would 
so disappointed if she broke her word. 
And, after all, perhaps it was not very wicked, 
or even at all wicked, looked at with common 
sense. To go for half an hour’s walk with a 
good-looking boy—just for once in her life— 
Why not? What real harm? 

He was there at the cross-roads where the 
four paths met The 


/ t, waiting for her eagerly. 
: ‘ 
sunlight streamed through the young beech 
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The Cream of Tar- 
tar Baking Powder. 
Contains no alum. 
Leavesno bittertaste. 


ATELY a large group of these ex- 
pert Directors of Home Economics 

in universities and technical schools 
expressed their opinions on baking pow- 
And of those who had a definite 
choice 88% said: “‘I prefer Cream of 
Tartar Baking Powder.” 


What is more—77 of them said: ‘‘I 
use Royal Baking Powder in my 
laboratory.’’ 
Royal—the Cream of Tartar Baking Powder—has been the 


standard for 50 years in homes all over America. Housewives 
Iznow they can depend upon it to make their batters rise per- 


fectly; and it leaves no bitter taste. 


Royal is made always with pure cream of tartar, a natural 


wholesome fruit product from ripe grapes. 


TROPICAROMA CAKE js 
fragrant with —_ The 
recipe for this delicious cake 
is in the Royal Cook Book. 











Famous Recipe Book—Free 


You'll find new ideas for many 
kinds of delicious dishes in the 


Royal Cook Book. It gives 
nearly 350 carefully tested rec- 
ipes. Send for your copy — it’s 
free. Just mail the coupon. 








~~ 


HOT BISCUITS Zs 
the favoritedish ofall 
for Sunday supper. 














THE ROYAL BAKING POWDER COMPANY, 
116 East 42nd Street, New York 


Please send me free copy of the famous Royal Cook 
Book—over 350 recipes for all kinds of delicious foods. 


Name 


Address 





In using advertisements see page 6 








“ How welcome 
it always ism 


California Canned Asparagus—the magic 
touch that puts new zest into everyday meals 
and lifts them above the commonplace. 

And so convenient to serve. As a salad or 
as a vegetable—for omelets, patties and other 
made-up dishes, it is ready for use without 
soaking or steaming. No trimming, no waste, 
and now costs less than it has for many years. 


Give California Canned Asparagus the 
place it deserves in your menu. It will pay 
you in satisfaction, in convenience, in econ- 
omy and in healthfulness. 

Write today for copy of free recipe book. 


CANNERS LEAGUE — ASPARAGUS SECTION 
Dept. 306—451 Montgomery St., San Francisco, California 


CALIFORNIA 









Packed in 3 sizes of cans. 
Tips in small square and 
round cans. Long Spears 
in tall square cans. 
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The Fortunate Face 


trees, aslant their straight trunks, and making 
lace-work patterns through the leaves on the 


| sandy paths. Bertrand held his hat in his hand. 


Standing there in a patch of sunlight, he looked 
like a hero of romance. 

He came striding forward and took her hand, 

“A thousand thanks for coming <i 
exquisite it is this morning! It reconciles 
one—just for a little while!—to exile from 
Paris . . . Still, it is quite as good in the 
Bois de Boulogne ona May morning—and not 
so far from civilization!’ 

He talked volubly to give her time to re. 
cover from her shyness. Presently she forgot 
that, and they laughed together as they 
plucked primroses—a great bunch of them— 
growing at the side of the wet ditches. Ber- 
trand slipped once and plunged his foot into 
the brown peaty water at the bottom of the 
ditch. He made a joke of it and laughed heart- 
ily, though his boots were wet through, 


| 
| PRESENTLY they sat down on a dry bank, 


and Bertrand lit a cigarette and talked of 


| his life in Paris. He had rooms in the Mont- 


parnasse quarter, near the Luxembourg Gar- 
dens. They were not magnificent, there were 
only two chairs with four good legs apiece, 
but it was his little kingdom. Perfect liberty 
there! He had got into debt a little, but not 
much. His father could well afford to increase 
| his allowance. One spent a bit on entertain- 
| ing one’s friends at cafés and restaurants, and 
now and again at the theater. One could not 


| live in Paris like an anchorite. 


Marguerite asked a timid question. “The 
girls in Paris—aren’t they rather bad?” 
He laughed at her. “I suppose you’ve been 


| hearing stories about me? About me and a 
| dancer. Isn’t that so?” 





“Ts it true?” asked Marguerite, blushing in 
spite of herself. 

Bertrand Mollard flicked the ash off his 
cigarette. “One has one’s little affairs, 
mademoiselle . . . Not serious . . . This 
one was with Suzanne Meunier—very beautiful, 
but rather a vixen. I’ve done with her. There's 
nothing between us. She was too greedy. 
Utterly selfish. And a temper that was almost 
frightening. I finished with her when she 
started smashing the plates in a restaurant 
at Montmartre just because 1 wouldn't buy 
her a box of chocolates. It was jealousy 
really. She thought I was making eyes at a 
little girl called Yvonne Massenct.” 

“And were you?” asked Marguerite anx- 
iously. She was distressed by these revela- 
tions of life in Paris. 

“T have to be amiable,” said Bertrand 


Mollard. ‘One can’t go around like a Capucin 


monk, with one’s eyes on the ground. | like 
good company, plenty of fun, laughter with all 
the boys and girls. Why not, mademoiselle? 

She couldn’t find any reason against it, 
except his good looks and his bold eves. They 
were dangerous eyes, she thought, and yet 
charming and merry. Dangerous because thc) 
were charming. Any girl’s head might be 
turned if that boy smiled at her. God had 
given him a beautiful face. ; 

“I’ve not found the girl I could love in 
Paris,” he said presently. “That is strange, 
bec ause there are many pretty girls in Paris. 

“Yes, it is strange,” she agreed, “It is hard 
to believe, monsieur!”’ 

He looked at her curiously and smiled a 
little. ‘ 

“Love comes to one in unexpected places, 
he said. “Suddenly when one is off ones 
guard. One sees a girl, and instantly one 
knows.” : 

“Knows what?” asked Marguerite, lowering 
her lashes so that he couldn’t look into her eyes. 

“Knows that one has met one’s fate. The 
one woman in life. The woman without whom 
there can be no happiness or peace. Phe 
other half of one’s heart. Don’t you agree? 

“It is what one reads in books,” said 
| Marguerite. “But life is not as one reads it 
! in books, I find.” 
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The Fortunate Face 


She told him that she must be going back. 
Her brother would be coming home to déjeuner. 
He would be alarmed if she were not there 
in time. 

Bertrand Mollard rose reluctantly from the 
“It is a shame to go so soon 


grassy bank. 
This has been a happy half-hour. ; 

“A good remembrance,” said Marguerite. 

She thought that when she was married and 
living in the old chateau she would always 
remember this half-hour in the woods. / It 
would be like a fairy-story. She would think 
of herself and Bertrand as boy and girl in an 
enchanted glade. 

Thev walked back silently to where the four 
paths met. There was no living soul in the 
wood. A. rabbit scuttled across the path, 
and Marguerite laughed at it. 

“Perhaps we had better say good-by here a 
she said. “I shall go back alone to the village.” 
Something broke in her voice as she held out 
her hand. 

It was then that Bertrand Mollard drew her 
close to him and spoke those words which 
changed all her life 

“Not,good-by,”’ he said, “‘c’est idio!, ca! 


I love you, Marguerite... since the first | 


time I saw you in church . . . you are the 
one woman in the world for me... Je 
Uaime!” 


He caught hold of her roughly, and held her 
tight, and kissed her on the lips. 

She was frightened. She cried out. in the 
quiet wood, so that a blackbird fled out of the 





undergrowth with a startled note. ‘No, no— 
Bertrand! I am not free . . . You mustn't 
love me . . . I am promised to Monsieur 


de Beaumarais.” 

He still held her in his arms and laughed 
into her eyes. ‘That is all rubbish. That 
withered stick has no right to you. Old men 
like that don’t stand in the way of youth. 
Not between you and me, Marguerite! You 
love me. I have seen it in your eyes. We 
loved each other at first sight. Is that not 
true? If you tell me you don’t love me, I will 
let you go. Say! No, you can not say it. I 
can see the love in your eyes. You let me kiss 
your lips. Your dear, sweet lips.” 

He kissed her again, with the passion of 
youth, 

“It is wicked!” she cried. “I am a wicked 
girl!” 

“Do you love me?” he asked, laughing 
again. 

“I love you,” she said. “Because you are 
young, Bertrand. Because your eyes make my 
heart leap. Oh, my dear love, what shall I do? 
I am promised to Monsieur de Beaumarais. 
It is near my wedding day!” 

“That is true,” he said. “Our wedding day 
is near! We shall be in Paris together before 
two weeks go by. In those rooms of mine by 
Montparnasse, near the Luxembourg Gardens. 
Paris will like to see our love! Paris is kind to 
young lovers.” 


It SEEMED a joke to him, but when later 
Marguerite slipped back to the presbytery in 
time for déjeuner, she looked white and ill be 
cause of her emotion. How could she tell her 
brother of this love that had come to her— 
this young love? What should she say to 
Monsieur de Beaumarais, whom she — had 


called ( harles? How could she ever face the | 


anger, the cold fury, of his mother, who would 
hate her for breaking her troth with a noble 
family for the son of an innkeeper, old Mollard’s 
son, of Le Véritable Coucou? 


“You are looking pale, my dear,” said | 


Francois, who had come in hungry from his 
morning round in the village. “You eat 
nothing at all . . . This excitement is bad 
lor you. I shall be happy when the wedding 
has taken place and you have settled down in 
the old chateau.” ; 

She did not tell him that the wedding would 
not take place. Not that wedding. Her 
courage failed her then. 


(To be concluded) 


| 
| 
| 











FRENCH DRESSING :— 
14 cup oil, 2 tablespoons vine- 


Ms 
gar, 7 leaspoon paprika; 7 
teaspoon powdered sugar; ¥%4 
teaspoon Colman’s Mustard; 
2 teaspoons salt; dash of cay- 
enne. Chill and shake vigor- 
ously before serving. 
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F a salad lacks flavor nothing can save 

it from being slighted. This also is 
true of meats; no matter how tender and 
juicy, if they have not that elusive tang 
the appetite craves, they are not de/ix ious! 

This flavor that teases the appetite, 
then satisfies it, is supplied by a dash of 
Colman’s Mustard. No other mustard 
has its rare piquancy. 

More than 100 years ago Jeremiah Col- 
man discovered in the Fen country of 
England the one spot on earth w here per- 


RELISH:—Give your meats a haunt- fect mustard grows and there mustard has 
ing new deliciousness by using fresh been grown for Colman’s ever since. 
mixed mustard as the English de ap: “ : 

Mix 2 level teaspoons Colman's Mus- Today Colman’s Mustard is distin- 
tard wih 2 teaspoons cold water til guished from all others by its rich smooth 


creamy. Let stand 10 minutes to de- 


velop its piquant tang, 


By appointment to 


pungency and is used the world over by 
the best cooks, 


His Majesty The King 
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INCE RADIO first came into the 
music room,those people who exer- 
cise a fine sense of fitness in the choice 
of their furnishings, have consistently 
chosen the FREED-EISEMANN. 
Now, should you visit the homes of 
the leaders in business—in the profes- 
sions, in society—it would be a FREED- 
EISEMANN that would 
be played for you. 
Your men-folk will 
most likely give their 
special admiration to 
the marvelous engi- 


FREED-EISEMANN 
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$60 wo *650 


Prices slightly higher in Canada 
and welt of the Rockies 
You may have a demonstration in your 
home without obligation and if desired 
make payments on convenient terms 


neering advances that the new FREED- 
EISEMANN includes, but it will be 
the exquisite cabinet work, the ease of 
control, and the harmony of lovely 
tone that will most appeal to you. 
Yes, when friends and neighbors pay 
you a visit, your pride in the owner- 
ship of a FREED-EISEMANN will 
be second only to 
your pleasure in its 
performance. Much 
of the future of radio 
is present in these 
FREED-EISEMANN Sets 
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each circuit separately 
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per compartment. Full float- 
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speaker builtinto Italian Re- 
naissance Highboy cabinet 
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control set 
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at $650. Table model, same 
set,$385. Licensed under Ha- 
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A 6-tube, double 
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chassis. Battery cable, wired 
for use with new power tube. 
Price $75. Licensed under a 
group of the Latour patents. 
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On the Wings of a Bird 


(Continued from page 27 


cataract where the tanager adventure had 
befallen. Nor could there have been anythi 
in the salt smell of the sea and the marsh to 
recall the faint, elusive odors of those moup- 
tain woods and thus recreate the tanager ad- 
venture. No, I decided, it was not sound or 
smell which had touched a chord of memory 
and sent me on that journey to the far Over. 
hills: it must have been something perceived 
with the eye, but what it was remained for a 
time a mystery. 

Presently, far away across the plain of marsh 
spread below and in front of me, I saw a green 
heron flying in desperate haste straight to- 
ward the knoll where I sat, and just above the 
heron I distinguished a darting, swerving speck 
which was evidently some much smaller bird. 
As I watched, the smaller bird swooped and 
seemed for a space to perch on the heron’s back, 
while the heron on his part dipped low to the 
marsh and swerved to right and left, his neck 
outstretched and his wings beating fran‘:c- 
ally as he strove to shake off his pursuer. 

On and on they came in headlong flight, 
and soon I saw that the heron’s assailant was 
not a kingbird, as I had supposed, but a female 
red-winged blackbird. Apparently the heron 
had intended to seek refuge in the shrubbery 
just below the knoll where I was sitting; but 
either because the chase became too hot, or 
because he saw me sitting there, he did not 
come on to the knoll, but dropped into the 
high marsh perhaps thirty yards in front of me. 
There he was safe amid the tall, close-growing 
marsh blades; and the blackbird, abandoning 
her victim, flew on and perched in a low bush 
a little to my right. She had been sitting there 
only a few seconds when a male redwing joined 
her. 

A Flash of Scarlet 


In that instant my problem was solved. In 
that instant I knew why my memory had made 
that swift, mysterious journey to the Overhills 
and to that day when I saw the scarlet tanager 
of the cataract. On the shoulders of the male 
blackbird I found the answer to the riddle. 
As he perched in front of me in the bright 
sun, the scarlet of his shoulders was the 
scarlet of the scarlet tanager—the same 
resplendent, flaming hue which seemed more 
brilliant, more effulgent, than any mere pig- 
ment and which had in it the living quality 
of fire; and here again I saw it against a dark 
background—the black body of the bird him- 
self. I remembered then that, after I had 
lain down on the summit of the knoll, a male 
blackbird, probably this same individual, had 
taken flight from a bush on the slope of the 
hillock and that for an instant my eye had 
caught the gleam of his epaulettes in the sun. 
It must have been that momentary flash of 
color which in the twinkling of an eye had 
brought the past to life again and swept me 
backward through months and years to live 
once more that adventure of long ago. 

Every man who loves birds—unless he is one 
of those exceedingly dry and learned scientists 
who do not really love birds at all but only 
the science of birds—has had experiences like 
this one. Indeed, they are familiar incidents 
of the bird-lover’s life, and they add immeasur- 
ably to his joy in birds and in life itself. Not 
long ago a strange thing happened, a thing 
which, so far as I know, has never been re- 
corded by any naturalist. In a small Japanese 
privet tree below my window a pair of cardinals 
built a nest, this past April, about ten feet 
above the ground. There the female laid 
three bluish-white eggs speckled and spotted 
with gray and reddish brown; and there, 
while her handsome mate sang jubilant songs 
in a tall pecan tree overhead, she brought 
into the world three tiny nestlings. , 

For a while all went well. The male cardinal 
was even more industrious than his wile 
providing the nestlings with grubs and larve, 
and the little ones grew rapidly and wax 
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On the Wings of a Bird 


more and more vociferous so that their shrill 
voices, clamoring for more food, could be heard 
at a considerable distance. It was this, I 
think, that brought disaster upon them -this 
rash advertisement ol their presence in a 
world of dangerous enemies. Kate took the 
form of an ebon bird with strange, glaring, 
malevolent, white eyes; a grackle of that com- 
pletely villainous race which the scientists 
have named Agleus. This sable-plumaged, 
ale-eved ogre heard the baby voices calling, 
and when the parent cardinals returned to the 
nest they found no babies there. 

This was in early May, and for weeks 
thereafter the deserted nest remained as it was 
when the bereaved cardinals left it. I passed 
within six feet of it a dozen times each day; 
from the window of my study I could look 
down upon it and into it at a distance of not 
more than fifteen feet. It was no longer of 
any interest to me, however, being merely a 
melancholy reminder of what might have been, 
and I glanced at it only casually, with an eye 
that saw not because it expected to see nothing. 
So. through May and most of June, the nest 
remained neglected and almost forgotten, and 
I had no hint of the strange thing that was 
coming to pass. 


Nonpareils in the Cardinals’ Nest 

Then, on the morning of the twenty-fourth 
of June, I was told that a small, greenish bird 
had been seen to enter the deserted nest. I 
had seen some parula warblers about the place, 
and I supposed that one of them had perched 
on the nest for a moment in its search for 
food: but my small daughter insisted with all 
the dignity of her three and a half years that 
the little greenish bird was still in the nest and 
was making her home in it. As an easy way of 
proving that this was not true, I grasped the 
slim stem of the tree and shook it; whereupon 
I discovered that three and a half years are 
not too few for wisdom. With my own eyes 
I saw a female painted bunting or nonpareil 
fly out of the nest and vanish in the shrubbery. 

I needed no further urging. I fairly raced 
for the step-ladder. Yet before I got it into 
place I realized the folly of what I had been 
thinking. It was incredible that this nonpareil 
was really using the cardinals’ deserted nest, 
for the nonpareil, like nearly all other birds, 
builds its own home. As I climbed the ladder 
I was more than a little ashamed of my excite 
ment and was prepared for the inevitable anti- 
climax. Of course, I said to myself, this non- 
pareil had simply been resting in the deserted 
cardinals’ nest for a while, perhaps taking a 
little nap there. I paused on one of the middle 
rungs of the ladder and cautiously pulled 
toward me the branch containing the nest, 
sure now that I would find it empty. There, at 
the bottom of the nest, I saw three tiny, nearly 
naked nonpareil nestlings. e ‘ 


I stood for several minutes on the rung of the 
ladder, staring at the baby nonpareils in that 
cardinal nest, vaguely aware that I had found 
something new in bird life, something not of 
colossal importance perhaps, but never before 
recorded, so far as | was aware, in all the annals 
ol natural history. But I was not really on 
that ladder or anywhere near it. The part 
of me that could think and feel and dream 
was three hundred miles from the privet tree 
under my study window; and, though my 
physical eves were still fixed upon the non 
pareil nestlings in the cavity of the nest, the 
tyes of my mind were looking upon another 
and very different scene. In thought and in 
spint I was on a high ridge of the Overhills 
lat above the clouds, and around me the deep 
woods rang with the flute-like songs of wood 
thrushes, and at my feet, embedded in a steep 
mossy bank, was the nest of a junco or snow 


bird, one of the loveliest nests that I had ever 
seen ' 


It was very vivid and real, that green wooded 
a high mountain to which my memory 
had flown in an instant as though borne 
through space on the wings of some incredibly | 
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swift bird. I could hear again the flutings of the 
mountain thrushes, the sweetest music to be 
heard in the Overhills; and I could hear, too 
the loud, ringing songs of ovenbirds on the 
slope below me, and the lively, lyrical cop. 
verse of blue-headed vireos. There was another 
song also, one which interested me intense 
because I did not know it and could not 
identify the singer, a tiny bird of the warbler 
family which kept always to the tops of the tall. 
est trees. Even more vividly than these bird. 
sounds the scene itself was reproduced: the 
mossy bank where the junco nest was hidden, 
the over-arching white oaks, the chestnut trees 
in bloom, the pink, crimson-spotted chalices 
of the kalmia or mountain ivy: and most 
vividly of all I saw a certain young locust tree 
to the slender, perpendicular trunk of which 
two great pileated woodpeckers or logcocks 
were clinging, one on each side of the slim 
straight bole, and directly opposite each other 
their long, rakish, scarlet crests gleaming jn 
the sun. 

Almost under the locust tree stood a small 
wild cherry bush loaded with fruit, and in it 
and under it there was a constant stirring 
of furred and feathered life. In the bush 
were catbirds, robins, towhee buntings, and 
one or two wood thrushes, while below it a pair 
of brown thrashers walked about seeking the 
fallen fruit, and a striped chipmunk darted 
here and there, picking up the cherry stones 
dropped by the birds, turning them deftl 
in his mouth to clean them, and then stufling 
them into his cheek-pouches. There wer 
hairy and downy woodpeckers, too, in the 
trees near by, and one slim, sulphur-bellied 
crested flycatcher, while in the low shrubbery 
I saw from time to time handsome black- 
throated blue warblers which were evident) 
breeding close at hand. But the most beautiful 
and to me by far the most interesting bird 
seen in that place of many birds was a splendid 
male rose-breasted grosbeak. 

Some distance down the steep slope, a tall 
chestnut tree thrust its tapering summit above 
the other trees clothing the mountain side, 
and on one of the highest twigs of this chestnut 
the grosbeak perched, bathed in sunlight 
exactly on a level with my eyes. He did not 
sing, though I should have given much to hear 
his song, and he came no nearer to me. But 
my strong field-glasses revealed every detai 
of his upper plumage; and suddenly, while | 
watched, he turned a little on his gentl) 
swaying perch so that the triangular rose-re 
shield on his snow-white breast, invisible unt 
that moment, burst suddenly upon my visio! 
This was the climax of that morning, the rarest 
and the loveliest thing seen that day, or! 
many days, in the Overhills; and of all th 
sights seen in that favored spot the rose-red 
shield on that snow-white breast, brilliant! 
illumined by the sun, shines brightest 1n m) 
memory. 


A Remodeled Dwelling 

These things—these sights and sounds seen 
and heard one morning years ago in a green 
secluded place on a high mountain ridge— 
came back to me with perfect distinctness a 
I stood on my stepladder gazing down into the 
cardinal nest, which was the most extraordinary 
nest that I had ever seen because it contained 
not baby cardinals but baby nonpareils. Ina 
moment of discovery, a moment when I had 
just happened upon something new» and 
strange in natural history, I was transported 
far from the scene of that discovery, so that 
for a brief interval it was forgotten as com 
pletely as though it were of no interest © 
me at all. Yet, puzzling as that flight bet 
memory may appear, the explanation was 
simple and plain. =f ; 

It was in the nest before me. The ne 
as the cardinals had built it had too large a 
opening to suit the much smaller nonparel 
They had made the opening smaller and had 
given it a more compactly constructed mm, 
and they had also deepened the depression 
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or cup and had put into it a beautifully wove, 
lining of long, fine fibers. It was this lining 
so much more skilfully contrived than the 
rather loose lining of the typical cardinal 
home, that caught my eye instantly as I looked 
into the nest; and it was this lining that touched 
a chord of memory and sent my’ thoughts 
flying, as though on the wings of a bird, to that 
spot in the Overhills where I had found a junco 
nest one June morning. 

That junco nest, too—placed not in a tree 
but in the side of a steep bank under a rhodo. 
dendron thicket—had been beautifully lined 
with long, fine fibers intricately woven—an 
exquisite piece of handiwork; and the moment 
my eye lit upon the lining which th« nonpareils 
had placed in the cardinal nest, there flashed 
into my mind a picture of the junco nest in the 
mossy bank under the rhododendrons, and | 
was back again on that mountain ridge with 
the wood thrushes, the logcocks, the rose. 
breasted grosbeak, and the other birds that 
I had seen there. 

Now the dry-as-dust scientist may term 
this, scornfully and with some semblance of 
truth, a ‘“mind-wandering”’ article. But in 
this kind of mind-wandering, in these swift, 
involuntary flights of memory to other scenes 
and other days, lies part—and a great part—of 
the bird-lover’s happiness. And not the bird- 
lover only. To every man and woman who 
is alive to the beauty and wonder of the green 
world there will come, from time to time, 
pictures out of the past, and nearly always 
they will be beautiful pictures, since memory 
loves beauty and hates ugliness. Thus there is 
conferred upon beauty a certain immortality 
It does not always droop and fade and pass 
away as utterly as though it had never been 
Often its image remains, printed upon some 
human mind, to live as long as that man 
or woman lives: and sometimes that man or 
woman is a poet, a singer of imperishable 
songs, and in those songs that image of beauty 
is preserved, to endure while the race of man 
endures. 


Our Everlasting Memories 

Many learned books have been written 
about loons, grebes, herons, and other water- 
fowl; their feathers and their bones have been 
measured, and all their anatomical characters 
have been studied and are catalogued in elab- 
orate treatises. But all these laborious 
books, admirable as they are, will be forgotten 
before that most lustrous verse of Bryant's 
noble poem; that verse which expresses all the 
beauty, all the strangeness and wildness and 
vastness of a marshland sunset with a lone 
waterfowl winging across the evening sky: 


“Whither, ’midst falling dew, 
While glow the heavens with the last steps of 
day, 
Far through their rosy depths, dost thou 
pursue 
Thy solitary way?” 
How vividly we see that picture, and how beau- 
tiful it is—beautiful with a strange, melan- 
choly beauty which, for all its melancholy, ex- 
alts and exhilarates: the rosy colors of the 
dying day; the illimitable sweep of the darken- 
ing marshlands over the face of which the 
night is stealing; and, far off, darkly-limned 
against the glowing sky, a long-winged water 
bird flying on and on and on, “lone wandering, 
but not lost.” 

To us who are not poets, there can not come 
the glory and the ineftable delight of preserving 
for generations yet unborn the beautiful sights 
of the woods. We can only be thankful that 
memory preserves them for us in our own 
minds, so that some of them, at any rate, 
will remain with us through many years and 
perhaps will never be forgotten while life lasts. 
And sometimes it is not memory that we must 
thank for some glowing mind-picture. No 
observer need be ashamed, if, at times, he sees 
in some bird or beast or flower more than the 
physical eye shows him, for the physical eye 
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Frying with Snowdrift gives that combination of crisp golden 
crust and tender well-done inside that makes fried food a real 
delicacy and also wholesome eating. Snowdrift is a creamy white 


fat that is made out of oil as good as fine salad oil. It won't 

smoke or burn when it is heated hot enough for frying. Fry in 

Snowdrift and see how good fried food can be. 
SNOWDRIFT* 

A rich creamy shortening and a wholesome frying fat made by the Wesson O:l people 
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“Such a delicious fruity odor 


from the package.” 


hey love its fresh fruit flavor 


9O% say its the best they ever tasted / 


“ 

ITs fresh fruit taste and fragrance make 
it the most delicious gelatin we ever 
had,” says a New York woman. 

“With a pure fruit flavor that is un- 
surpassed,” writes an Illinois enthusiast. 

Another (from Iowa) says, “The Rasp- 
berry tasted as though I had made it 
with the juice from my own 


fullfruit flavor. The cool refreshing 
fruit taste of Royal Orange and Royal 
Lemon comes just from the oils of real 
oranges and lemons. 

Pure Gelatin 
Its fragrant aroma attests likewise the 
purity of Royal Gelatin—no slightest 


trace of “gummy,” or “gluey” taste or 
smell. 


This purity especially recommends Royal to 
mothers, because the digestive and body-building 
importance of gelatin in the diet of their children 
makes it essential that they choose only the 
purest and best. 

Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin bears the same 

seal of merit that has distinguished Royal 





bottled berries.” 


“Your gelatin was indeed a 
revelation to me,” declares a 
Westerner. 


Flavors from Fresh Fruit 


It’s the real fresh fruit flavor that 
makes Royal Fruit Gelatin so 
amazingly different! Only the 
fruits themselves can give these 
true flavors. No “synthetics” nor 
artificial flavorings are used. 
From the luscious fruit juices 
only, do Royal Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry and Cherry derive their 













“My youngest said, “This is real orange,’ ™ 
writes a mother enchanted to find a nourish- 
ing dessert so pleasing to the children. Serve 
it plain or with whipped cream—and your 
delighted family will plead, “Do let's have it 
often!” 


Five Fresh Fruit Flavors 
Strawberry, Raspberry, Cherry — 
with delicious flavor from the fruit 
juices. Orange, Lemon— with de- 
licious flavor from Oil of Orange 

and Oil of Lemon. 
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ROYAL ORANGE 





Baking Powder for years. You can trust it in 
just the same way. Ask for it at your grocer's. 
You'll recognize the red package, the same 
color as the Baking Powder can. 
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ROYAL 
(R438 FRUIT FLAVORED 
GELATIN 


Made by the Makers of Royal Baking Powder 
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ROYAL STRAWBERRY 


From the juice of ripe red fruit, just picked, Royal 
Strawberry derives its delicious fresh fruit flavor. 
The aroma proves it as you open the package. 


FREE! New Booklet with original recipes and 
ideas for making your hospitality more delightful. 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
Dept. K, 110 East 42nd Street, New York Citv 
| Please send me the free booklet of delicious ideas 


for using Royal Fruit Flavored Gelatin. 
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On the Wings of a Bird 


can not always show him all that there is to 
Fie from the Far North in late summer and 
fall the curlew armies come, in long, weaving | 
lines like wisps o! smoke, or in wide, crescent- | 
shaped regiments driving swiftly through the | 
air, For weeks the marshes are alive with them, 
with the stir of their wings and the wild music 
of their voices, and it is a delight to roam the 
salt flats then, when the winding creeks are 
abrim with the high fall tides, and watch the 
play of the afternoon sunlight on the plumage 
of the curlew flocks feeding or standing at 
gaze in the short grass of the lonely, seaside 
meadows within sight and sound of the surf 

At such times, due perhaps to some effect of 
the slanting sun rays, the birds appear very 
large, much larger than they really are; and 
their long necks and legs and long, curved | 
bills, as they stand motionless and erect, per- | 
haps fifty or a hundred of them together, lend 
a fantastic touch to the picture which enhances 
its wild beauty. But the crowning beauty of 
that picture of still life is the beauty of color 
that is in it. By some mysterious alchemy of 
the late light, some subtle magic of the de- | 
clining sun, the curlews are miraculously | 
transformed. One sees them no longer as dull | 
dun or grayish birds, monotonously similar. | 
Instead, their bodies glow with innumerable | 
warm, rich tones, subdued but marvelously | 
beautiful, ranging all the way from golden- | 
buff to dark velvet-brown, changing and deep- | 
ening as the sun sinks lower. 


| 
Curlews in Flight 

And ifit isa delight to see them thus standing | 
at gaze, it is an even keener delight to watch 
them as they take wing and rise from the marsh 
in wide-spread ranks sweeping low above the 
tips of the marsh-grass. When the flock is in 
motion, the magic of the late sunlight is in- 
creased in power, and the rich color-tones of the 
beating wings and the moving bodies of the 
birds become even more varied and more 
lustrous. Yet now, when this beauty of color 
is at its height, you may be least aware of it; 
for there is something else in the picture now 
which even more potently fascinates the eye 
and the mind—a beauty of movement which is 
wholly indescribable. 

It is not that the flight of each bird is notably 
graceful. Rather it is an effect produced by 
the flight of the whole flock rising together 
and flying straight away in wide, close ranks 
just above the surface of the marsh. If the 
birds rise high, this effect is lost; but often 
the flock flies low, at about the height of the 
observer’s eyes, so that he sees plainly the up- 
and-down beat of the wings, their upper as 
well as their under surfaces. Sweeping on- 
ward side by side, in a crescent-shaped phalanx 
perhaps fifty yards in extent from flank to flank, 
the wing-tips of each bird almost touch 
those of the birds to right and left of it; and 
as those hundreds of long, curved pinions rise 
and fall and rise and fall again and again and 
again, there is produced a shimmering effect 
ol waviness, and the whole upper surface of the 
lock undulates with a rippling motion as of 
water ruffled by the wind. Yet this is more 
beautiful by far than any wind-ruffled water, 
because there is life in it, and a wealth of warm 
color never to be found in any sea or lake, and 
because of a strange, faint, golden mistiness 
that sometimes invests and glorifies those 
shimmering wings. 

, 50 much the physical eye may see, but there 
1s more than this to be seen when the curlew 
flocks come down from the Far North. They 
bring with them a vision of the distant country 
rom which they have come. Only a few 
Short weeks ago they were there, these very 
birds, on the shores of the Polar Sea, three 
thousand miles away—thousands and_thou- 
sands of them, wheeling in clouds above the 
aictic Wastes, preparing for the journey that 
mp must soon make along half the length 

1€ world. In those flocks were many birds 


that had made that journey aeein talaga! ON DAYS LIKE THIS, LET THE LEONARD HELP! 














LEONARD 


Pleanable Refrigerator 
“Like a Clean China Dish” 


Cleaning days when you’re just too busy to cook .. . Care- 
free afternoons at a partywhen you dash home fifteen min- 
utes ahead of a hungry husband ... How the Leonard helps 
you then! Foods may be cooked in quantity beforehand 
and reserved in such appetizing ways because 

the Leonard—so crisp and cold and whole- 
some—keeps things longer. In fact, “it pays 

for itself in the food that it saves”. 


Lanes for ice or electric re | 


ready for installation of electric unit at any time 


The Leader in the industry for 45 years. Sve 
the complete line at your Leonard dealer's now. 


LEONARD REFRIGERATOR COMPANY A 
Division of Electric Re [rigeration Corporation 


Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Over two million Leonards 
in use today—leader in the 
industry for 45 years. Su- 
per-insulated! Send for Mr 

Leonard's book, ‘Selection 
and Care of Refrigerators”’ 

together with free catalogue 
and sample of porcelain. Or 
see the complete line at any 
Leonard dealer's. 
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The Louis XIV Pattern 
—TOWLE 


NE of the finest examples of characteristic 


Towle designing. Distinctive modernity has 


of Louis 
a transmutation of its bold 


been achieved by a complete re-creation 
Quatorze ornament 
and massive motifs into a lighter, more delicate 
mood. The most admired pattern in contempo- 
rary American Sterling. 





TOWLE MARK 
found only on 


Sterling Silver 


J cHlow the Bride can now plan her 


own set of Sozip SILVER, 


— Qa fascinating new idea 


NE can afford to follow fashions in 

dress, because they express them- 
selves in silk and chiffon that last only 
a season or two. 

But silver—Solid Silver—is a perma- 
nent material of precious beauty. It can- 
not be cast aside as lightly as last sum- 
mer’s gown. This set of solid silver which 
you are choosing for your wedding will 
become a family tradition. Its design 
should be as permanent as the lovely 
metal itself, which never wears out, and 
which will never, of course, lose its in- 
trinsic worth as sterling silver. 

And so there are many important and 
interesting things to consider. 

You will want to know something 
about style, first, of course; for your set 
of solid silver must be in a truly fine 
pattern destined to endure. 

Then there is the question of just 
which pieces to choose to start with! 
This depends upon the number of people 
you will want to serve and the degree of 
formality with which you will want to 
serve them. 

In any case, your solid silver must 
exactly fit your needs, whether they be 
great or small! No set of silver made 
up for you by someone else can really 
You will want to 
make up your own set. 


Why you need 
The Book of Solid Silver’? 


The Towle Silversmiths of Newbury- 


satisfy those needs. 





Patterns in sterling silver pisHEs 
now match those in FLAT SILVER 


lr is quite necessary that dishes, plates, bowls, 

tea and coffee services, and various other ac- 
cessories of your flat table silver shall be in a 
matching pattern. The dishes, bowls, tea and 
coffee pots, ctc., shown on these two pages matc h 
three of the loveliest patterns in Towle flatware. 
At the bottom of the opposite page will be found 
four other charming Towk patterns. 


scendants of the longest line of silver- 
smiths in America. When William Moul- 
ton—the first of seven generations—set 
up his little shop in Newburyport in 
16g0, he made silver to order, mostly 
from English coins brought for the pur- 
pose by his customers. 

While new circumstances require new 
customs, we do not want them to change 
the feeling of our customers—we want 
our customers to feel that they can have 












‘NENTLE roundness and a delicately unobtrusive ornament 
J sive a modern touch to lines essentially early American in 
their inspiration. Po: t-Re volutionary spoons, for instance, were 
Lady Constance flat silver 


often cut sharply across the handle 


The Lady Constance Pattern—TOWLE 











port, Massac husetts, are the craft de- is curved here, and far more graceful, therefore. 
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IMPORTANT 
definitions : 
For your guidance, the 
following definitions 
are given of terms used 
to describe tableware 
containing silver: 
STERLING—A guar- 
antee stamp. It says, 
| “This article meets 
the U.S, Gov't. stand- 
ard of silver purity.” 
SOLID — Silver of 
Sterling purity all the 
way through, always 
bearing the Sterling 
stamp. 
PLATE, plated ware, 
silver plate — Ware 
composed ofa base 
metal coated witha 
Ll thin film of silver. 


“~ 


The illustrations show (1) a teaspoon of 
Sterling Solid Silver, and (2) a small 
piece indicating the amount of silver 
used to cout a teaspoon of equal size in 
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~more can not be said 
a 





first grade plated ware. There is about 
fifteen times as much silver in a set of 
Sterling (Solid) as in a corresponding 
set of first-grade plated ware, yet the 
cost of the Sterling is only a little more 
than twice as much, 


a set of Towle Solid Silver made exactly 
to their order. So we have published 
The Book of Solid Siler to help bring 
this about. With the help of this book 
you can walk into the store of a Towle 
jeweler and say, as the first William 
Moulton’s customers said, “‘ This is the 
set I want’’—and he will see that you 
get it. 

When you read The Book of Solid 
Silver, you will be fully equipped to 
make an expert decision on both pattern 
and pieces. You will have something of 
the viewpoint of the connoisseur in Solid 
Silver. 

And, to your delight, you will find all 
your problems of selection reduced to 
perfect simplicity. For The Book of Solid 
Siler provides you with a unique “Silver 
Planning Chart” to help you plan your 
set! 

In the Towle Silver Planning Chart, 
all flat silver is grouped according to 
“place services.” A glance at this Plan 
ning Chart tells what flat silver you will 
need for family use; for the informal 
luncheon; for the elaborate formal dinner. 


Choose silver dishes for many Uses 


The selection of dishes may be made in 
the same way—according to your needs 
and the uses to which each dish may be 
put. 


Only the family that owns and uses 


J OWLE 
Jolid Silver 
Cxclusively 


BEAUTIFUL early American mirror, with lovely compound 
curves just failing to meet above a Grecian urn at the top, 
and with dainty flower sprays hanging at either side, inspired the 


The Virginia Carvel Pattern—TOWLE 






design of this Virginia Carvel flat silver, a design which is carried X 7 


out charmingly in the larger pieces. 


solid silver dishes can know what a 
never-ending source of joy and satisfac 
tion they are. But even if they were no 
more beautiful than dishes made of other 
materials, they would be more satisfac- 
tory to use because they never break or 
wear out—they last lifetimes! 

Butcaremust beused in their selection. 
A piece which has only one or two uses 
is bound to be expensive whatever its 
price. Solid silver dishes designed by 
Towle are almost embarrassingly eco- 
nomical because of their amazing ver- 
satility—a versatility which never com- 
promises beauty of design. 


MARY D’ ORLEANS LADY MARY 
CHILTON LAFAYETTE 
a“ 
\ 
a\ / 
\ / 
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In the selection of your pattern, you 
will be helped very considerably by the 
great variety offered in Towle Solid 
Silver, and especially by the knowledge 
that you can choose from these Towle 
patterns with perfect confidence in their 
permanent beauty. 
THE TOWLE SILVERSMITHS 
Newburyport, Massachuset 


MEMBER OF THE STERLING SILVERSMITHS’ 
GUILD OF AMERICA 














A REQUEST /or this FREE BOOK 


May Save YOU years O "regret 


_ Bo k : f 5 lid Silver offe rs youa comp! >te 
outline of silver style history, the very latest 
word in the arrangement of the table, and the 
very newest and most complete silver planning 
equipme nt. 

If you will send us your name and address, to- 
gether with the name of your jeweler in a letter 
or on the coupon below, we will promptly send 
you a card which will entitle you to receive fron 
your jeweler a copy of The Book of Solid Silver 
without charge. Extra copies may be had from 


jewelers or from us at one dollar each. Pleas 
address your request to Dept. H-10, and be sure 
to give the name of your jeweler. 





Tue Towre Suversmirus, Newburyport, Mass 
I should like to have a copy of The Book of 

Solid Silver 

Name 

— 

City 


My jeweler i 


JEWELER'S NAME REQUIRED H-10 
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Through the centuries 
the casement window 
in architecture has 
followed the current of 
culture, bringing a 
glamour of chivalrous 


association from many 
lands. Today its cid 
grace and charm are 

lapted with rare 
practical advantages 
to the needs of beauti- 
ful modern homes. 


THPine Old = 
@t Steel Casement 


Windows 


Now Available at Low Cost 


Plan for your home beautiful windows you 
can increasingly prize through the years. 
The slender grace of fine steel casements 
adds to exterior beauty and at once suggests 
the inner charm and taste of the home. 


The quality of Crittall Standardized Case- 
ments, their distinction and tone, their 
gracious adaptability to interior draping, 
are enjoyed long after their slight extra cost 
over wood windows is forgotten. 





With their beauty are highly practical ad- 
vantages—maximum light, ventilation and 
guaranteed weather-tightness. Easy to wash, 
they never warp or stick and always open 
and close easily. 





Of the same quality and workmanship 
Crittall custom-built types, their low cost 
makes them fully practical for homes of 
moderate cost. 


Our Catalogue showing how easily 
casement windows may be screened, draped 
and washed will be sent free on request. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
10947 Hearn Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


CRITTALL 
tandandized 
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On the Wings of a Bird 


yet there were many others whose wings had 
never met that stupendous test—voung birds 
of the year, which had broken the shell not 
long before and were still novices in the art 
of flying. But winter was coming, the pitiless 
winter of the ice-armored North, and young 
and old, they must flee before it. : 

So the long flight began, and the air lanes 
southward from the Polar ocean were thronged 
with the curlew armies. What sights they 
saw as they journeyed: the unknown northern 
lands and the empty seas where no sails 
moved; the long, black, desolate capes and 
rocky promontories; the level barrens and the 
interminable tundras; the glittering, vem-like 

|lakes; great herds of caribou, perhaps, as 
|numberless as the bison herds of a century 
| ago, moving slowly across the plain, and 
|} moose and wo.ves and wolverines and other 
| qui adrupeds of those unpeopled fastnesses 
| And above and below them as they sped 
}onward moved other feathered wayfarers, 
sometimes in small companies, sometimes in 
hosts of thousands—geese, swans, wild ducks 
of many kinds, phalaropes, plovers  black- 
breasted and golden, and legions of sand- 
pipers and long-billed avocets. 

| All these the curlew flocks bring with them 
when they come to my marshes, so that I too 
may see them all; not in the flesh, not with the 
physical eye which can see so little of the 
wonders that the world afiords, but with the 
eye of the mind. And this is not all. For 
when the curlews come to my marshes, they 
have completed only about half their journey; 
and when they take flight again and vanish 
to the southward, I can fly with them in fancy 
down the long leagues of surf-lined coast, 
across miles of tropical seas and along the palm- 
fringed South American shores to British 
Guiana and the Amazonian wilderness. 


Following the Birds 

To fly, as though on the wings of a bird, to 
the beautiful scenes of the past which memory, 
that lover of beauty, keeps vivid and green; 
to fly, as though on the wings of a bird, 
to the far-off places of the earth which the 
winged voyagers know so well but which we 
can see only in dreams—this is the privilege 
of him who loves birds for their own sake, 
for their wildness, their freedom, and their 
beauty. It is only in certain moods that 
we may make these journeys, but these are 
moods to be welcomed and prayerfully in- 
voked. As for him to whom such moments 
hever come: 


‘The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart; he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky.” 


But there are not many of that type in the 
growing ranks of those to whom birds and all 
wild things are objects of perennial interest. 
Far more numerous are they whose interest 
in the wild creatures springs from a sense 0! 
nature’s beauty and wonder; a vague, dim 
sense, perhaps, but real, nevertheless, and 
destined, it may be, to flourish and blossom 

There are dull days and dark skies, and man 
has spread the blight of ugliness upon many 
places which once were lovely to the eye. 
Just now a cult of dreariness has risen among 
us, under the name of realism, and no book 
is held to be true unless it paints life in drab 
colors and scofis at beauty as a myth Yet 
I can shut my eyes and see the flaming tanage! 
of the cataract. I can gaze a hundred leagues 
into space and see the rose-red shield on 4 
mountain grosbeak’s soft, white breast. I 
can sit here in my study and see the wavy 
wings of the curlew flocks shimmering above 
the marshes of Edisto. And I know that next 
spring, when the first orchard oriole comes, 
he will fly to the slim young elm, which a 
wistaria vine has climbed even to its summit, 
and perch upon a superb, drooping wistaria 
bloom and search among the dewy petals 
for something which is hidden there and which 
| the orioles love. And I need not wait for the 
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Bosch Radio in its exterior beauty instantly appeals to the feminine taste. 
At last, here is a pleasing combination of good radio and fine furniture. 
More than that, the extreme simplicity of operation makes the enjoyment 
complete. The Bosch Amborada is a powerful receiving set with seven tubes 
but so completely controlled by a single knob that a range is instantly had 
from library tone to dancing volume. A wide variety of entertainment is had 
by merely turning a single station selector to the desired program. The 
beautifully designed early American period cabinet has ample space for all 
batteries and unsightly equipment. Never has radio been so simple to oper- 
ate or so well designed for the home. Near you is a Bosch Radio 
Dealer who will gladly tell you of the many superior qualities of Bosch 
Radio. If you wish, we shall be pleased to tell you his address. 


LANE ATI ¥ 





TE AMERICAN BOSCH 
; _§ MAGNETO CORP. 


| SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


g BRANCHES: NEW YORK CHICAGO 
® DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 


Manofactured under patent applications of the American 
Bosch Magneto Corporation and licensed also under 
applications of the Radio Frequency Laboratories, Inc. 


All prices slightly higher, Colorado 
and west and in Canada. 


THE FAMOUS Model 16 THE CRUISER } 
6 tubes - - $150 Stubes - $100 


THE AMBORADA 


PPE EE Soa TORE 





$310 
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And now..... 
. 4 . 
Skinner’s crepe de Chine! 
AVEN’T you always wanted a crepe de Chine 
. H that would combine all the good qualities a crepe 


de Chine ever had?... The ideal crepe de Chine? 
One with the softest lustre—the lustre of pearls. 
One that would take those melting lovely lines of 
the new mode—without angles or bulk. One heavy 
enough to keep crisp pleats—yet supple enough to 
tie in a tiny bow. One that would wear and wear 
and wear—and never get stringy or rusty or 
crushed—One that would wash? 

Skinner is making this crepe de Chine. As dependable in 
quality as Skinner's famous satins for dresses, linings and 
shoes. As smart as Paris itself. In all the best of the new 
colours—48 of them—including the deepest, blackest and 
most flattering black you ever saw—and you know how smart 
black is going to be, and how hard it is to get in crepe. 


Walk straight into your favourite shop and ask for Skinner’s 
crepe de Chine today—and 


“Look for the Name in the Selvage’’ 
WILLIAM SKINNER & SONS 


New York CHICAGO Res 
Estab. 1848 Mi 


Skinner's Crepes 


lt» 


: PHILADELPHIA 
Ils, Hovvoxe, Ma 





“LOOK FOR THE NAME IN THE SELVAGE” 
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' On the Wings of a Bird 


spring. Closing my eyes, I can see the oriole 
now as T have seen him in the past—the rich 
russet and glossy black of his plumage, the 
lilac and purple loveliness of the long, pendant 
flower to which he clings, the fresh green of the 
young elm leaves around him, the blue April 
sky above. 

That is why the lover of birds, who loves 
them for what they are, will never be de. 
ceived by the cult of dreariness. That is why 
we know that beauty is not a myth and that 
the realists, as they call themselves, are merely 
people who have fitted their eyes with dark 
spectacles. We know that of all mortal things 
beauty is the most real and the most enduring 
For the drab things fade and are forgotten: 
but when once we have looked upon beauty 
with a seeing eye, we can go back long after. 
ward, across decades of time and leagues of 
space, to the very spot where we found it, 
and see it again, fadeless and wonderful as 
ever. 


_ Curing Complexion 


Troubles 


(Continued from page 98) 


condition is, thereby, apt to be exaggerated 
Another thing which patients can do to 
good advantage in acne is to cup the skin with 
| a cupping glass. A cupping glass (which can 
be bought in a drug store) consists of a small 
bell-glass, one and one-half to two inches in 
diameter, with a rubber bulb above it. With 
the bulb compressed it is applied to the surface 
of the skin. On releasing the bulb there is some 
exhaustion of the air and the skin is sucked up 
in the glass. It should not be sucked up more 
than a quarter to half an inch at the most 
The whole face can be cupped in this way, and 
it may be done daily. The bell-glass, of course 
should be clean, and the skin should be washed 
before the glass is used 


Massage of the Skin 

This cupping is, I think, the only form of 
massage of the skin that is advantageous in 
acne. Ordinary massage of the skin is harm 
ful. The pressure on the little abscesses tends 
to make them worse; and the manipulation 
with the fingers tends to spread the infection 

Massage is particularly apt to be damaging 
in acne if it is done with a fat such as cold 
cream. Fats are bad for acne; they add more 
fat to a skin that is already suffering from an 
excess of it, and make more blackheads. 


The Use of Powders 

These objections do not apply to powders 
The free use of ordinary toilet and cosmetk 
powders in acne does no harm, and there 1s no 
reason why patients should not put them on to 
cover up the defects. The powders should be 
dry, not greasy, and they should not be used 
over a base of cold cream. The same objec- 
tions exist to greasy rouges as to other fats. 
Cclored powders that are not greasy have no 
such disadvantages. 

The only other thing that the patient can do 
for himself in acne is to use antiseptic applica- 
tions on the skin. Perhaps the safest is alco- 
hol in a strength of one part water and two 
parts alcohol. The denatured alcohols are all 
| right for this, provided they do not contain 4 
denaturing agent that irritates the skin 
Sponge the face with alcohol after washing 
though not often enough to cause irritation. 

I should be glad to give the acne sulterer~ 

for he is a suflerer—some advice by which he 
could make his acne vanish, but no sv 
| treatment exists that he can apply himsel. 
He should, moreover, be warned against te 
innumerable fantastic treatments that have 
| more or less vogue among untrained treaters 
of it. They do no good and often harm. 
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The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 





Edited by LUCY WHEELOCK 
Head of The Wheelock School for Kindergartners, Boston 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour offers a rich library of the 
most carefully selected material to help mothers in guiding and 
instructing their children. 


cA New Idea in Helps for Mothers 


In one volume you will find 135 matchless stories especially 


5 
adapted for very little children—and such stories are the hardest 
of all stories to find. Another volume is crammed full of just the right 
suggestions for games and occupations to answer adequately the cry 
of “What can we do now, mother?” A third volume tells you how 
to explain, in a way intensely interesting to your children, the every- 
Still another 
volume contains wonderfully inspiring and helpful advice by one of 


day things of life that every child wants to know. 


the world’s leading experts upon child training, telling how best 
And lastly 


a volume of 155 songs that children love, together with singing games. 


to handle children of every temperament on all occasions. 


This gives you but a faint idea of the wealth of material in these 


five volumes. 


Simply fill out and mail the coupon below. The postman Ltrings the 
five volumes to vour door. We want you to inspect these books for a 


1 
week at vour leisure, ‘ree. 


Send No Money Send This Coupon NOW! 


Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 
4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me the five volumes of The Kindergarten Children’s Hour \f they are 
not just what | want, | will return the books within seven days after receiving them, 
without obligation, or, if satisfactory, I will pay $1 within seven days after receipt 
of the books and $2 a month thereafter for seven months, or $14.25 within seven 
days aftér receipt of the books, in full payment. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


Colonial Secretary of Trinidad and Tobago: 
came half-way back again to become Colonial 
Secretary of Ceylon; served as Governor of 
the Gold Coast and of Nigeria; and tially 
became Governor of Ceylon last fall. Mean- 
while, in his leisure moments—which would 
seem to most of us to be non-existent he 
has written more than a dozen books, mostly 
concerning Malaya, is part author of a 
Malayan dictionary, and has translated the 
British Penal Code into Malay! 

The letter from this remarkable man was 
headed, ‘The Queen’s Cottage, Nuwara Eliya” 

(pronounced Newraylia, if you please, for 
the British have taken the same liberties with 
the Sinhalese name of this famous mountain 
resort that they have with the proper name 
Cholmendeley |Chumley] and many others; and 
J was not surprised when the boys insisted on 
referring to it irreverently as Neuralgia) 
And it said, in part: 

“IT am very sorry that we shall not be in 
Colombo when you arrive tomorrow. I am, 
however, arranging that you shall be met, and 
Mr. Maybin will, I know, render you any 
assistance in his power. 

“We shall hope to have the pleasure of 
seeing you and your party if you come up to 
Nuwara Eliya.” 


Where Men Wear Combs 

Turning from the agreeable contemplation 
of this missive, I found that the removal of 
our “boxes” had already begun, under the 
supervision of a gorgeous person in a white 
uniform made with a long coat and wide skirt 
fastened with brass buttons and adorned with 
epaulets, and with sash, stripings, trimmings, 
and what not of scarlet and gold. This person's 
black hair was gathered into a large knot at 
the nape of the neck; and above the knot rose 
a high, circular, tortoise-shell comb terminating 
just in front of the ears and giving the wearer, 
when viewed from certain angles, the appear- 
ance of having horns. Fer one startled 
moment, I was not sure whether I was looking 
at a man or a woman; and though of course | 
soon learned that this is the typical headdress 
of the male low-country Sinhalese—one of the 
most numerous of the native races of Ceylon 
the flowing robes and long hair adopted by 
both sexes, combined with the slight figures 
and somewhat efieminate faces often seen 
among the men, often arouse a similar un 
certainty until their wearers are close at hand 

The trim little launch bore us swiftly ashore 
and a moment later, having been passed 
through the customs, we were speeding down 
along the coast drive, with the great, crested 
waves breaking noisily against it, on our way 
to our hotel; and soon found ourselves 
established in rooms such as we had not 
seen for many moons. Everywhere in Java 
we had found immaculate cleanliness and 
delicious, abundant food; and it rather sur 
prised us, given these two essentials, to find 
how uncomfortable we could be. But the 
prevalent porch sitting-rooms shut off both air 
and light from the bedrooms behind them, and 
the nights spent stretched out on hard 
shrouded beds were suffocating; there was 
usually only the bafiling “dipper bath,” and 
when we came in, day after day, wet to th 
skin from the drenching rain, we longed in 
vain for tubs of hot water in which we could 
steam and soak. In one hotel all water was 
turned off at seven in the morning, so that 
our evening ablutions were periorce our only 
ones. We dressed without washing and still 
unwashed proceeded on our way, having re 
packed the suitcases from which swarms 0! 
mosquitos rose to attack us, and which, per 
force, we always unpacked, no matter how 
brief our stay in any one place, because we 
discovered that if we did not unpack them, 
our clothes were covered with green mold 
from the dampness—even with this precau 
tion, many were ruined. There were 2° 
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pureaus or dressing-tables anywhere, and I 
ceased to wonder at the badly dressed hair 
of most of the women I saw, as I struggled 
to arrange my own before the inadequate 
washstands. There were no “boys” with any 
idea of really attentive service, or any who 
spoke or understood a single word of any 
language except Malay; and though Larry 
learned, in a surprisingly short time, to demand 


the actual necessities of life in that tongue, we v 
never progressed so far as the luxuries. FAM) \ 
’ 


Consequently, the wind-swept _ rooms _in 
Colombo, facing out to sea, furnished with 
every possible comfort and convenience, and 
each with a real bathroom, looked very invit- 
ing to us indeed; and the gentle-voiced, white- 
robed “boy”? who instantly appeared on the 
scene saying: “Lady want anything tonight? 
Lady ring if she wants me—I stay right here!” 
took us back to the lost treasures of China, who 
had ministered to us so magically. We slept the 
sleep of the just; breakfasted— bemoaning, I 
must confess, the loss of the wonderful Java 
coffee as we drank the British substitute; read 
the British newspaper—or, rather, the al 
leged newspaper, for this actually went the 
one in Singapore which caused us so much 
amusement one better by appearing with an 
absolutely blank column under the headline, 
“Latest news’; then sallied forth to do neces- 
sary and prosaic errands before starting on our 
trip “up country. 


Jewels from the Arabian Nights 

But no errands can seem really prosaic in 
Colombo, for to do them you must pass along 
the splendid sweep of the waterfront and 
through the vivid streets, with their glossy 
trees and glowing flowers, their great, tawny 
buildings—darker than the cream-colored ones 
in Singapore, but no less gorgeous—their 
temples and their watch-towers, their never- 
ending ebb and flow of humanity; and if one of 
these errands—a bit of repair work—takes you, | 
as it did us, to the establishment of Abdul 
Caffoor, you are suddenly vouchsafed a sight 
of those wonders which caused the Portuguese 
explorers (for Ceylon, no less than Java, has 
been occupied by the Portuguese and the Dutch 
as well as the British) to speak of it as a place 
of “gold and silver, pearls, gems, ebony, pep- 
per, elephants, monkeys, parrots, peacocks 
and innumerable other things.”’ 

Except on Friday—when he goes to the 
mosque and locks his door—Abdul Caffoor, 
wearing his fez, stands at the door to welcome 
you, himself. He bids you come in, and causes 
you to sit down; and then he spreads out before 
you—not one at a time nor by the meager 
twos and threes, but by the handful, such 
jewels as you have read about in the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. Moonstones, he im- 
plies, are really only called gems by courtesy— 
in fact, a bushel basket or so of them are being 
carelessly emptied out on a near-by table. 
And amethysts—rows upon rows of royal 
purple prisms—do not amount to much more; 
aquamarines, topazes, tourmalines, garnets, 
and other stones are dismissed with a similar 
gesture, though our eyes are bulging at the 
sight of them, displayed between ebony ele 
phants decked with silver and carved caskets 
of gold and ivory. But sapphires now, or 
tubies—rubies with that slightly violet tinge 
that characterizes those found in Ceylon; or 
emeralds—oh, you like emeralds? Instantly a 
heap of glittering green fire is placed in your | 
lingers, : } 








“Just for you, because I know you are a very 
portant lady, because you have been sent to | 
me by very important persons,”’ whispers the 
wily tempter in your ear, “you may have this 
stone for’—and he mentions a sum which, 
though he apparently considers that it repre- 
pert bargain, is so startling that you almost 
atter your pile. But he is none the less 
courteous when you repeat your statement that 
really you came only to see about that bit of 
— work; and though some day—when the 
YS are all educated and have got through | 
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VACUUM BOTTLE 
*Tis “Thermos” or ’Tisn’t “Thermos” 


Remember that all vacuum bottles are not *“Thermos” 
Bottles. There is only one genuine “‘Thermos” 
Bottle—look for the “‘Thermos” trade-mark 
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“Gomg Home for Lunch” 


Mothers whose children have to stay at school for lunch 
are giving the little ones the same warm healthful food 
they get at home—in “‘Thermos’’ School Kits. 


The cup of steaming hot broth or 
other drink so necessary to regen- 
erate the energy that little bodies 
use so freely —is kept hot and fresh 
in the genuine ‘‘Thermos’’ Bottle. 
And there's lots of room in the 
compact lunch box for sandwiches, 
fruit, cookies or cake. 

Why, it’s just like ‘‘going home 
for lunch!"’ 

Dealers everywhere sell genuine 
‘**Thermos"’ School Kits. For the 
sake of your children’s health, get 
one for each of them today. And, 
by the way, is your home com- 
pletely equipped with ‘*Thermos”’ 
comforts? Bedside jug sets for each 
chamber—sets in exquisite colors 
for living room and sunporch 
silver pitcher sets for the dining 
room—motor kits and quart 
*‘Thermos’’ bottles for hot or cold 
drinks on outings and picnics, as 
well as Food Jars for hot or cold 
solid foods. 

Send for Free School Lunch Booklet 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS 

















*“*Thermos'’ School Kit 
No. 169% 


Equipped with VY pint **Thermos’” 


hottle? Made of extra heavy tin plate, 





reen enamel outside, sanitary lacquered 
finish inside, easily cleaned, thoroughly 
ventilated. Separate food compartment. 
Leather handle, Positive fastener. 
Bottle fitted with removable handle. 
Price — $2.75; large size, with 


pint **Thermos'’ Bottle—J$3.00. 


BOTTLE COMPANY 


366 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO « CINCINNATI « SAN FRANCISCO « NORWICH, CONN. « HUNTINGTON. W. VA. 
In England: Thermos (1925) Limited, London In Canada: Thermos Bottle Co., Ltd., Toroate 
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Her own ingredients 


special flours you cannot 
buy in stores today 


ARS ago a cooking se- 4 
Yu that a plantation 

mammy refused to re- 
veal— Today a recipe used 
by more women than any 
other in history. 

Down South before the 
Civil War the fame of Aunt 
Jemima’s light, tender pan-: 
cakes spread to other plan-, 
tations far and near. But no 
other cook could equal their 
flavor. Today millions of 
women are serving golden- 
brown pancakes just like Aunt Jemima’s 
own. 

About the names of Aunt Jemima’s in- 
gredients there is no secret. But certain 
onescannot be bought in stores today. And 
only the millers of Aunt Jemima Pancake 
Flour know exactly how she mixed them. 

To give you her recipe ready-mixed, we 
grind her special flours with machinery de- 
signed for that purpose. 

Women everywhere have turned eagerly 
to Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour because it 





brings them a recipe that 
cannot be found in cook 
books—Aunt Jemima’s own 
ingredients ready for in- 
stant use. Itis the only way 
to have pancakes with that 
old-time plantation flavor 
that made her famous. 

In less than a minute you 
can mix the batter for these 
light, tender cakes. Just 
add a cup of milk (or water) 
to every cup of Aunt Jemima 
Pancake Flour—and stir. 

The first time you serve these cakes, 
you will find a real pleasure in watching 
the new enthusiasm at table. See what 
your family thinks of that old-time flavor! 
And see, too, how unusually light and 
wholesome these pancakes are. Plan now 
to test Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour — her 
famous recipe ready-mixed. Use coupon 
below to send for trial packages of Aunt 
Jemima Pancake Flour and of Prepared 
Buckwheat Flour or get full size pack- 
ages from your grocer. 


A chance to test this famous recipe 


Trial size 


ackages of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour and Pre- 


pared Buckwheat Flour mailed, on receipt of ten cents, with 


new booklet. 





Send coupon today. 





The Aunt Jemima Mills Branch 
Dept. E-10, St. Joseph, Missouri 





folder. 
Name .... 
Street 


City 





Gentlemen: 
Pancake Flour, Prepared Buckwheat Flour and recipe 
I enclose 10c to cover cost of mailing. 


Send trial size packages Aunt Jemima 


State 
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having weird diseases—I am going back to buy 
that emerald, it is something, for now, even 
to have seen these gems, representing one of 
the most important products of Ceylon. They 
are, for the most part, found in a gravelly de- 
posit called “‘illam” in the river beds. The 
illam is collected in baskets, and the loose bits 
of earth and gravel are sieved away through the 
baskets into the stream, and the hunt for gems 
begins. 

In the afternoon, of course, we must go to 
Mt. Lavinia—which, as far as we can see, is not 
a “mount” at all, to have tea and see the sun- 
set, passing through a rather dingy district to 
do so, but finally coming upon a fine hotel 
originally built for a Governor's residence, 
where the terrace commands a splendid view 
of the ocean. That is the orthodox thing for 
every “passenger” (tourist) to do in Colombo, 
But the next day we are off by motor for 
Kandy. We cross the Victoria Bridge over the 
Kelani River, and see, on the stream beneath 
us, a crude raft propelled by almost naked men, 
whose bare, black bodies gleam in the sun; 
then the green countryside suddenly closes 
about us. If I could take only one drive ina 
tropical country, I believe that I should choose 
this drive from Colombo to Kandy; for here, 
in the space of a few hours, can be seen a 
greater variety of scenery rich in concentrated 
beauty, of vegetation, and of humanity than 
can be seen in double or treble that time 
in any other place with which I am familiar, 

Ceylon is not, like Java, the land of one 
native people; it is the land of many native 
peoples, and representatives of all go to and 
fro on this road—Sinhalese, Kandyans, Moors, 
Malays, Tamils, each race wearing its own dis- 
tinctive dress. The fez, the turban, the gay 
handkerchief doing service as a cap, the grace- 
ful scarf, the horn-like comb, bob side by side 
upon adjacent heads. Many of these people 
are carrying umbrellas, not, as one might 
suppose, to keep off the burning light, but as 
a sign of respectability. Many of them ap- 
pear to be bleeding at the mouth—a startling 
and, to the outsider, a revolting sight; but it 
is caused merely by their habit of incessantly 
chewing betel-nut, which stains their lips and 
teeth red. Whole families are bathing together 
by the roadside, the children entirely naked, the 
parents managing somehow in their clothes 
which, after all, are not so numerous as t 
prove much of an encumbrance. Coming 
around a bend, we suddenly saw a line of at 
least a hundred coolies, the men at one end ol 
the line digging a hillside excavation and filling 
shallow baskets with reddish earth. On the 
same principle that an old-fashioned fire 
brigade passed buckets from hand to hand, but 
with a far more graceful, swaying motion 
these coolies passed the baskets to the other 
end of the line, where they piled the earth or 
top of a big, soft mound, returning the baskets 
as they had come, an endless human chain 
They were preparing level foundations for a 
bungalow. 


The Wealth of Ceylon 

Tea, rice, and rubber can all be seen in the 
process of growth and cultivation along this 
road. Bricks are lying out in the sun to dry 
baked by this natural process. Coconuts are 
drying, too, split in halves, showing snowy- 
white semi-circles. All these products repre- 
sent untold comfort and wealth. “The palm 
is a good friend to the Sinhalese, who declares 
that it so loves human beings that it pines 
and dies when out of the sound of the human 
voice, and that it will not flourish unless 
you walk under it and talk under it,” writes 
Bella Sidney Woolf in her delightful anc 
valuable book, “How to See Ceylon.” “It 
is said, too, that it has as many uses as the 
days of the year. From its trunk the village! 
can construct a house to dwell in, a boat, t 
sail in, and any furniture he may require 
From its leaves, which he plaits into ‘cadyans, 
he can make a roof to keep out the rain anc 
a fence to surround his dwelling. He cat 
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There is a wide range of 
Frigidaires built complete 
with metal cabinet, finished 
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seamless porcelain enamel. 
They are priced as low as 
$245. Frigidaire mechan- 
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HERE are now more than two 

hundred and fifty thousand users 
of Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration. 
And these users are telling their 
friends and neighbors that Frigidaire 
has brought to their homes and places 
of business a measure of convenience 
and economy unequaled by anything 
they have ever known. 


You have heard of Frigidaire—of 
the constant, dependable and eco- 
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better way in which it keeps all foods, 
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of the convenience of the ice it makes 
and the desserts it freezes. 


You are probably thinking now of 
electric refrigeration for your own 
home. Be sure, when you do buy, 
that you get a genuine Frigidaire. 
Look for the name itself—you’ll find 
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the product of General Motors. It 
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the combined advantages which only 
Frigidaire can give. 
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“CILVERY GRAY” exactly 

describes the finish on 
Vollrath Cast Iron Ware which 
includes skillets, bakers, round 
gtiddles and Maslin kettles in 
sizes to fit the needs of any 
family. 


To meet the ever increasing de- 
mand for better cooking uten- 
sils Vollrath has developed a 
new process in making the 
time-tried and proven gray 
iron wares. 


This process produces a bril- 
liantrustresisting surface which 
will not absorb the odor or 
juices of previous cooking, and 
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Our new book, “Cuisine,”’ with 60 recipes 
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new dollar 


for better cooking and easy cleaning 


which is easily cleaned with 
hot water and soap. 


The self-basting baker covers 
have no ridges or sharp corners 
which are so hard to “get at.” 


Back of the Vollrath Silvery Gray 
Ware is the reputation of The 
Vollrath Company, who have 
had 52 years’ experience in the 
manufacture of Vollrath sheet 
and cast iron enamel ware. 


You can buy Vollrath Silvery 
Gray Cast Iron Ware at the 
better department stores. Ask 
for it by name. If you have 
any difficulty in finding the 
particular size or item you 
want, write us for the name 
of a nearby dealer who can 
supply you. 
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THE VOLLRATH CO., M-40, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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Vollrath book of recipes by famous chefs, with 
: information on proper cooking equipment. 
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tap the flower of the tree, and a sweet drink 
called ‘toddy’ drops from it. [There is a 
|““Toddy Tavern” in Kandy.] ‘Arrack,’ a 
|strong spirit unfortunately drunk by the 
|natives, is made from fermented toddy by 
| distillation. The fruit itself, called Kurumba 
when young, yields a cooling drink, and when 
| ripe the kernel is dried to form the copra: of 
|}commerce. A valuable oil is extracted from 
the copra by pressure, and the residue, called 
poonac, is used as cattle food. The outer shell 
makes ornamental cups, spoons, teapots, and is 
sometimes used for fuel and charcoal. The in- 
crease in the trade in coconut butter—a sub- 
stitute for margarine—is very considerable 
and points to the steady rise in the value of 
coconuts. The fiber of the outer husk is called 
coir and is used for the manufacture of ropes, 
mats, brooms, etc. Desiccated coconut is 
largely used in the West for confectionery, and 
is familiar in the form of ‘coconut ice’ and 
‘coconut chips’ in every village sweetshop. 
Even the young bud or ‘cabbage’ is used as a 
‘vegetable, and is a very delicious one.” 

Some idea of these manifold uses of the coco- 
nut we were able to form even in that one day’s 
drive; for of course the houses in the little vil- 
lages we passed were made from the palm, and 
the tiny shops were full of edible portions, but 
I must confess that the white beauty of its 
severed discs made even more impression on me 
than its domestic and commercial importance. 

Other impressions, too, crowded rapidly upon 
us: Tiny shrines appeared scattered at fre- 
quent intervals along the way; Bible Rock, 
shaped like a great volume crowning a moun- 
tain, loomed in the distance. We passed the 
famous botanical garden at Peradeniya, to 
which, fortunately, we were to return again 
later on; and came into Kandy in the cool of 
the evening, just when it is most beautiful. 
The sun was shimmering over the smooth 
little lake built by the last King of Kandy, and 
turning to tawny gold the broken arch on the 
little island where he used to immolate his 
wives if they proved refractory. The tom-toms 
were beating for the evening service at the 
Temple of the Tooth, that famous shrine of 
Buddhism at the farther end of the lake, but 
no other sound fell on the sentient air. The 
green hills closed down around the water and 
around the little city which encircled it, and 
the sky closed down on the hills. Then it was 
night. 





We Meet the Government Agent 

Morning brought us a welcome caller in the 
person of Mr. William Kindersley, the Govern- 
ment Agent. Each of the nine provinces of 
Ceylon has a Government Agent at its head; 
and though, since we have no official in our own 
service either at home or abroad whose duties 
exactly correspond to those of this functionary, 
it is difficult for me to describe them to you, I 
came to feel, during my stay in Kandy, that 
they must be very nearly all-embracing! He is 
supposed—among other things—to suppress 
epidemics and rebellions and foster education 
(on which, by the way, Ceylon is spending 
five million rupees a year); to enforce law and 
order and punish crime; to register births, 
| deaths, and marriages; to preside at all meet- 
ings, to act as magistrate, mediator, and mis 
sionary, and even to read the lessons in church! 
To accomplish all this successfully requires the 
| possession of wide attainments, and Mr. 
Kindersley is, in his way, quite as remark- 
| able a man as Sir Hugh Clifford is in quite an- 
other. His term of service has been long and 
notable, and he has further distinguished him- 
self both as sportsman and musician, He 
lis, I think, the tallest man I ever saw in my 
life. Henry and Larry, measuring respective- 
lv six feet and six feet three, were entirely 
dwarfed in appearance beside him. He has 
a merry twinkle in his eye and a keen sense 
of humor, being more given to “wise cracks, 
as the boys expressed it, than any Britisher I 
had previously met; and he and his kind and 
i charming wife between them made our visit to 

















In a bottle of catsup, as 
in a harbor it's th 

“neck’’ that must be de 
fended. Snider guards 
this point, thus preserv 

ing the treshness of the 
tomatoes for your tab'¢ 


Bottle-neck defense ¢ 


—important for harbors i 
and Snider’s Catsup 


T the Narrows, the neck of the favorite preserves the fresh taste and 
bottle, stand forts defending rich vitamins of the tomatoes as * 
New York Harbor. Likewiseastrong they come trom the vine. 
defense system has been built up at It is al] part of the Snider process to 
the neck of every bortle of Snider's Make a catsup that tastes mighty 


good and is worthy of the food it’s 
made of—the acknowledged leader 
of all foods in vitamin content. 

Add zest to your meal with a 


generous helping of this flavory 
a Ipanc > r > 2 at ° — ° 
o{thecatsupand the top of the bottle. vitamin catsup. From a bite to a 


Catsup. 

The air-tight cap protects Snider's 
Catsup. Another strong protection 
is the vacuum space between the top 


Just two reasons why thisold-time banquet, Snider's touches the spot. 


Snider's 


Important booklet — free. For better health and Hi 
appetiteread the story of vitamins and tomatoes. Address 
Snider, 14 Franklin Street, Rochester, New York. 
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“Bid Sooty Kettles 
a lasting goodbye 


You can doit with a Perfection Stove’’ 


A BOM ©, 


get Soe 


In Los Angeles 
Boston,NewOr 
leans, Philadel. 
phia, San Fran- 
cisco,and Battle 
Creek, six fa- 
mous cooking 
experts conduct- 

ed a novel cook- 

ing experiment. 












Saran T. Rorer, Philadelphia Cooking Expert 


= O woman needs to put 


up with sooty pots and 
pans, with endless scouring,” 
says Mrs. Sarah T. Rorer. 
“Utensils are always free 
from soot and grease when 
you cook with the Perfection 
Stove. I know, from first- 
hand experience.” 
Mrs. Rorer is one of six fa- 
mous cooks who recently com- 
leted a practical test of the 
erfection, using it in their 
own kitchens to prepare hun- 
dreds of dishes. 


Clean as a China Dish 


“Boiled dinners, pan broiled 
steaks, caramel cream pud- 
ding wereall deliciously cooked 
on the Perfection,” Mrs. Rorer 
continues. “‘And the outsides 
of the utensils were as easily 
washed as a china dish. It’s 
the long Perfection chimneys 
which insure clean kettles. 
They burn every drop of oil 
completely before the heat 
reaches the cooking. 


“T found the Perfection very 
easy to operate. It lights 
instantly. The flames never 
vary. They remain just as set. 


“T really think that one can 
cook for any family more easily 
on a four-burner oil stove than 
on the usual kitchen range,” 
she concluded. 


Perfect Agreement 
The other five famous cooks 
shared Mrs. Rorer’s opinion, 
and were enthusiastic in their 
praise of the 1926 Perfection 
Stove. And every day, in 
4,500,000 homes, women are 
cooking with satisfaction on 
Perfections. 

See Perfections at any dealer’s. 
All sizes from a one-burner 
stove at $7.25 to a five-burner 
range at $130.00. Cook on a 
Perfection and you will 
surely bid a lasting goodbye 
to sooty kettles. 

PERFECTION Stove Co. 
7529 Platt Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


In Canada, the Perfection Stove Company, Ltd., 
Sarnia, Ont. 


ERFECTION 


Oil Cook Stoves and Ovens 





J) AIL the coupon today for our 

new booklet, **Favorite Menus 
and Recipes of 6 Famous Cooks.” In- 
cludes many of Mrs. Rorer'’s. It'sfree. 
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Menus and Recipes 


of 6 Famous Cooks.”’ 





PERFECTION STOVE COMPANY 1360; 
7529 Platt Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me your new booklet, “Favorite 








Stove. 
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Coral Strands 


Kandy so delightful that we shall never forget 
their goodness. 

His first suggestion was that he should take 
us to see the Botanical Gardens at Peradeniya 
—“Though you must not expect me,”’ he cau- 
tioned us whimsically, ‘to tell you the Latin 
names of all those plants down there. I think 
poor J. Cxsar himself would have been puz- 
zled, there are so many of them.” Having 
ascertained that we were not expected to walk 
through the Gardens from entrance to exit, as 
we were at Buitenzorg—a trying experience 
under a tropical sun—but could ride as much 
as we chose, descending only to see such choice 


| bits as especially appealed to us, we gladly ac- 





cepted the invitation. Our route took us along 
the “Bat Drive,” where thousands of flying 
foxes hang suspended, head downward, from 
the bare upper branches of the trees, looking, 
at a distance, like clusters of dusky fruit, and 
swooping upward at any loud sound, only 
to descend again, with much noisy quar- 
reling, to regain abandoned places. Then we 
followed the River Drive, bordered with 
cannon-ball trees, their trunks spiked with 
delicate pink flowers and great, dark balls con- 
taining seeds; and on to Talipot Avenue, where 
the talipot palms, which grow to an immense 
size, shoot up, after about sixty years of life, 
tall flowers which almost double their height, 


| then their blooming over, die. 


| cinnamon, 





We were, as a matter of fact, glad enough 
to get out and go through the lovely fernery 
and orchid houses, and the grove of spice trees 
which have a beautiful, glossy foliage and cast 
the densest shadow of any trees I have ever 
seen. An agile coolie climbed to the topmost 
boughs and brought us down fresh cloves, and 
and mace. The two latter are 
found inside a fruit shaped and colored very 
like a pear, the mace, like rose-colored filigree, 
encircling the pit, inside which the cinnamon 
forms the kernel; and we listened with amuse- 
ment to the story of the order sent out—many 
years ago, let it be said—from the home office 
of the Colonial Secretary, that it would be glad 
of the import “of more cinnamon and less 
mace.” 

Mr. Kindersley’s next suggestion was that 
we should come to his ‘‘bungalow”’ for an early 
tea before going to see the sacred elephants 
bathe in the river. Again we accepted with 
pleasure, though little realizing the treat that 
awaited us, for the “bungalow’’ proved to be 
an old palace, built by the last of the Kandyan 
kings, with a lovely, cool garden adorned with 
stone monuments, beautiful galleries more than 
a hundred feet long, and bas-reliefs on the 
walls, painted in blue and white, representing 
Kandyan women of both low and high degree, 
the full moon and the crescent moon—an oft- 
recurrent symbol, and the procession of the 


| sacred animals—the goose, the bull, and the 


lion. These bas-reliefs appear not only on the 


| exterior of the palace, but in the charming 


drawing-room, crowded with splendid brass, 


| antique chests, and other Kandyan treasures; 


and they lost none of their lure for me when I 
asked whether they were carvings, and was 
told that they were merely “‘stucco stuck on. 


The Sacred Elephants Bathe 

Refreshed by tea, we started on our drive 
for the river, and, reaching the little pavilion 
which has been erected there for visitors, were 
joined by the Chief Justice of Ceylon and his 
wife. and several other guests. In the choco- 
late-colored stream before us fourteen enor- 
mous elephants, for the most part tuskless, 
were disporting themselves, some blowing the 
water into the air through their trunks, some 
standing with trunks intertwined—for they are 
capable of great affection, and become much 


attached to each other—some lying on their 
sides, somnolent and content, while their 
mahouts scrubbed their great bodies. The 


ritual of the elephants’ bath is a daily one; and 
when it was over, their mahouts brought 


them to the pavilion and put them through 
a series of antics which they performed with 
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a surprising lack of clumsiness,.and se2med 
thoroughly to enjoy. We were asked if we 
should like to ride them; and since, as you 
know, I never can bear to lose any rew oppor- 
tunity which presents itself, no matter what it 
may be, I was on top of one of the huge 
creatures in no time. In Ceylon the elephants 
do not wear howdahs as they do in India; I 
felt as if u small earthquake were taking place 
under me, and was glad to cling to the stout 
rope which was the only thing offered me in 
the way of support; and though I am glad 
to have had a short ride, I think I should 
greatly prefer to stick to motors for Jong ones! 

When we parted from our hosts for the even- 
ing, Mrs. Kindersley asked us if we were equip- 
ped with motor-robes for our trip to Nuwara 
Eliya, where we were to lunch with the Cliffords 
the next day; and on being told we were not, 
she said that we would need them, and that she 
would send over the “‘plaidies” which the King 
and Queen of Belgium had used when they 
took the same drive last fall. We accepted 
the offer with due appreciation of the honor 
being conferred upon us, but with some skepti- 
cism as to whether we should really need much 
covering; and the boys complained bitterly dur- 
ing the first two hours of the trip because, acting 
on Mrs. Kindersley’s advice, I had persuaded 
them to change from ‘‘whites’” to “flannels.” 
Then, as we began the sudden, tortuous ascent, 
the atmosphere changed with amazing swift- 
ness, and we were glad indeed that we were 
warmly dressed and had the “plaidies” with 
us. The vegetation, too, became less tropical; 
we passed several beautiful, clear waterfalls 
and one great tea plantation after another, 
noticing that the tea was gathered in baskets 
instead of sacks, as in Java. Once a great, 
black snake—the only one, to my intense re- 
lief, that we saw during our entire stay in the 
island—wriggled across the road directly in 
front of us. But the bamboo, and the rice 
fields, and the spreading palms we left far be 
hind us; and as we approached Nuwara Eliya 
we saw the Keenea trees, which look so much 
like Scotch firs, and soon afterward sweet peas, 
and cosmos, and all the other simple, familiar 
flowers of both New England and Old England. 
Even the sight of Queen’s Cottage, an unpre 
tentious, half-timbered house surrounded by 
a pretty garden—strengthened the illusion 
that we were nearing home again; and when we 
entered the pleasant drawing-room and found 
_— fire glowing on the hearth, we felt sure 
cl it. 


Luncheon with Sir Hugh and Lady Clifford 

Very little ceremony attended our pres- 
entation to our hostess, Lady Clifford, a 
hancsome woman of much dignity and 
presence, beautifully dressed in sage green, 
with a long white veil flowing from her hat, 
which she wore to luncheon afte: the custom 
of English women even in their own houses. 
It was some moments before Sir Hugh Clifford, 
who had been detained by a Council meeting, 
made his appearance; and he finally strolled 
casually into the room, a huge, stooping figure 
with a powerful body, a fine head set upon wide 
shoulders, and an expression strangely reveal- 
ing of the strength, the intellect, and the 
human-kindness of the man who bore it 

Luncheon proved—to us—an extraordinary 
though delicious meal, with eggs mayonnaise 
for the hors d’euvre s, followed by poached 
eggs on minced beef, and a mighty curry in 
whic h eggs were one of the main ingredients. 
Then gula Malacca—the tapioca pudding 
served with the sugar and milk of coconuts, 
which we had learned to like in Singapore, 
and mangosteens—a delicacy of the tropics, a 
translucent white fruit enclosed in a hard shell 
of crimson and green 

As a conversationalist, Sir Hugh Clifford 
Proved both delightful and illuminating, 
and I can well understand the reputation 
he enjoys as being one of the greatest 
authorities on the Orient. I was much grati- 
ned at the high opinion he expressed of Gov- 
























the 7:45 to Town 


“Some breakfast this morning! Six man-sized pancakes. 
Now I’m good for all day !” 






“How do you get away with it? That breakfast would 
put me to sleep by ten o’clock.” 

“Not these pancakes! The cook makes them with Pills- 
bury’s Pancake Flour, and they’re just as light as a feather. 
She uses a special aluminum griddle, too, one she got from 
Pillsbury. You don’t have to grease it, and the cakes are 
tender and digestible. No smoke in the house, either. I 
think we have pancakes about three times a week now.” 


Pillsbury’s Pancake Flour has changed a lot of ideas 

about pancakes. And with Pillsbury’s aluminum 

griddle you now need hesitate no longer to serve 

pancakes as often as you wish. You use no grease, 

therefore no smoke, no odor. And what delicious 
' pancakes! 


Pintuspury Firour Minis Company 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Pillsbury’s Griddle Offer: While they last, we will sell 
our small supply of special aluminum griddles for $1.69 
each, postage prepaid. Measures 11% inches across, made 
of heavy, 8-gauge aluminum, heat-proof wood handle. A 
real bargain at this price. Use the coupon, 





Pillsbury 
Flour Mills 

Company 
Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
Please send me 
your special Alum- 
inum Griddle. I en- 
close check (or money 
order) for $1.69. 


>. | Pillsburys Name — 
ee PANCAKE 


Address — 
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RQIERS 
“MONEY-BACK” GUARANTY 


“Try one can of ‘Rogers “Brushing Lacquer. If not MORE 
than satisfied, return what is left in the can to your dealer. 
He is authorized to refund the entire purchase price.” 
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HOUSANDS and thousands, daily, are adopting this new, 

guaranteed Rogers Brushing Lacquer—so simple to apply 
— produces such amazing results—and offers so many rich and 
beautiful color effects. 


+ 





It’s just fun to “lacquer” with Rogers. There is no tedious 
preparatory work—no muss—no confusion. “Hands off” 
signs are not needed. 


You simply apply Rogers Brust ing Lacquer, witha brush, right 
over the old finish. It spreads out smoothly—covers evenly, 
showing no laps or brush marks—and “Dries While You Wait.” 


You lacquer a dressing table or dresser and use it in half an 
hour. You lacquer a chair and sit on it 30 minutes later. 
You lacquer a floor and walk on it in a few minutes. 


Adheres to new wood, metal, glass or any old surface. And 
the beautiful, glossy finishis practicall yindestructible! Wearsand 
wears and wears. Becomes more satiny and lustrous with use. 


There are literally hundreds of uses for Rogers Brushing 
Lacquer in every home, store, office, factory, building and in 
many industries. Try it today and see for yourself. 


Dealers everywhere sell “Rogers” in the Oriental can. Comes 
ready mixed and ready to use, in a wide range of rich and 
beautiful lacquer colors. Also black, white and clear. Demand 
the genuine—the kind sold on a publicly advertised ““Money- 
Back” Guaranty. 


DETROIT WHITE LEAD WORKS, Detroit, Michigan 
Makers of Highest Grade Paints, Varnishes, Colors, Lacquers 


Also distributed and guaranteed by 


ACME WHITE LEAD AND COLOR WORKS ——— — . 
Detroit, Michigan a = 
LINCOLN PAINT AND COLOR COMPANY Y 
Lincoin, Nebraska 
THE MARTIN-SENOUR COMPANY Ss THE MARK OF QUALITY - 
i aneendioll _h. >. | Meta 


Chicago, Illinois 
PENINSULAR PAINT AND VARNISH COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 
THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 








LACQUER 
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{earn how to do Lovelier ec yer ti ee is 


Philippines—an opinion shared and expressed 

a - os also by the Governor General of Insulinde and 

many other oflicials, both British and Dutch, 

ta lan. el ] 1Stitc In whom I have met. His chief theme, however, 

was designed to impress upon me the fact that 

Ceylon is entirely unconnected, in a govern- 

° | ° mental, no less than in a geographical sense, 

with Inen | hread Y Y¥ \with India. That it is, indeed, the premier 

Crown Colony, under the direct authority of 

| the Secretary of State for the Colonies, with 

|its own executive and legislative councils, 

| It is extremely jealous of these high pre- 

| Togs tives and prides itself on the fact that it 

jis “not a part of the troubled dominion of 
| India.” 

There are splendid golf links at Nuwara 
| Eliya where Larry would have been content 
| to play indefinitely, and the drive about Moon 

Plains is lovely in a quiet, restful way; but we 
| were not sorry to return to Kandy, which had 
|completely captured our affections. There, 
|too, are lovely drives, many of them woe 
for the wives of former Governors—Lady 
Horton’s Drive and Lady MacCarthy’s Drive 
| winding through the jungle, with superb vistas 
|of distant mountains seen through an occa- 
sional clearing; Lady Blake’s Drive following 
| the tumbling river, with its lush banks and fre- 
quent waterfalls to the Botanical Gardens. 
| We never tired of taking these drives, but the 
| temples in Kandy are and must always remain 
|the greatest attraction of the place. We 











a | visited them first by daylight: the Nata 

4ealian hemstitching done in linen thread ee . ~ secs » Sages ol SE tie i 

lends these linens real distinction St LP ewara, on 1¢ grounc S$ Ol which are a sac rec 

the, bo-tree, spreading its great branches, which 

| have never been cut, in splendid shade, and a 

{number of small shrines, one of them con- 

ITH the simple diagrams in _ proper embroidery thread. Send us taining a huge, recumbent Buddha; and the 

the Barbour Book No. 2 and a dime for the book. Temple of the Tooth, gorgeous with frescoes 

aaa : f Bart ° ; of scarlet and yellow, with an oriental library 

with a skein OF sO O arDOur S Included are full directions for in its rotunda where the holy books of Buddha, 

Art Needlework Linen Thread ; . ail formed of strips of dried talipot leaves on which 
. Sutwork xochet y is 

you can do lovelier Italian hem- a the writing is traced with an iron stylus, are 

‘ : Swedish Weaving Darning preserved in covers of wrought silver encrusted 

stitching than ever before. Monograms Braid Crochet with gems. Every shrine was sweet with offer- 

For with linen thread your Fagoting Armenian Point ings of ee ~ ages plucked — “ee 

Eup i e ay Buttonhole Stitch Crossestitch | stems. oticing the enormous number 0 

needlework is richer, more lus- | pilgrims who were going to and fro, we were 

trous, more distinguished, more Jf your dealer does not have a | not surprised to learn that the great festival 

endurin f , Rita's hes Rheall of the Sinhalese New Year was at hand, that 

4 ull range of Barbour’s Art Needle- some of the pilgrims had come even from dis- 

In the wonderful Barbour book work Linen Thread, we will gladly tant Burmah, and that the following night the 


temple lights would burn till dawn, and the 
sacred relic of the tooth, alleged to have be- 
longed to Buddha, from which the temple 


you ll find complete directions and supply you. Balls are 35 cents; 
illustrations for allthenewestkinds _ skeins are 6 cents each (plus post- 


of needlework. Allthepiecesshown age). The Linen Thread Company, takes its name, would be shown. 
in the book may be purchased, Dept.G2, 96 Franklin Street, New The Sinhalese New Year 
stamped on linen and with the York City. Hesitating lest we might be thought guilty 


|of curiosity untempered by reverence, we 

asked if we might see something of the cere- 

J ik | mony and were assured that we might. Even 

Bz AR B QO L R’S Line ic re “Lh | then, the boys, with wild memories of stories 
| of fanatic antagonism toward Christians leap- 

“% FOR ART NEEDLEWORK ing through their minds, did not feel entirely 












y S ~ happy to have me make the attempt. But 
; ae od - es fash: having been strangely impressed with the 
Z the Jasn 
tonahlonsallonesh ener GB ; gentleness and courtesy of all the people with 
coud with Linen Dhis Linen Thread comes in balls, whom I had come in contact, I insisted that 


sizes 12 to 50, in white, ecru and 
natural; in skeins of 1 size only in 
black, white, natural, pink, yellow, 


we had no cause for alarm. And I was right 
|I noticed, as we drew near the shrine of the 


Thread 


medium brown, China blue, red, | tooth, that several pilgrims glanced at our 
willow green, coral, gold and lav- feet to see if we had taken off our shoes—as, 
ender—all fast of course, we had; but we did not receive so 


much as an unkind look, and more than once 
the crowds parted to allow us to obtain a 
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“guard stones” of elephants, and the moat 
where the tortoises bask; and, ascending the 
stone stairway, paused at the beautiful en- 
trance to make our offering to the yellow-robed 
priest who stood there extending an immense 
salver of wrought brass. The tom-toms were 
beating in the inner courtyard, and it was 
thronged with pilgrims; but, moving very 
slowly through their midst, we followed our 
guide up another gloomy stairway to an upper 
shrine, where, in a blaze of light, a small, ex- 
quisite, crystal figure of Buddha was displayed. 
Then, descending again, we threaded our way 
across the courtyard and entered the door lead- 
ing to the narrow stairway by which the shrine 
of the tooth is reached. 

It was very dark, except for the occasional 
flash of candle or lantern, and it was stifling 
hot, the impact of perspiring, crowded bodies 
and the heavy scent of the frangipani blos- 
soms which the pilgrims carried in their 
hands adding to the sultriness of the tropic 
night. For moments at a time we could not 
move at all, and even after we had mounted the 
stairs, there was a long passageway to traverse 
before we reached the silver and ivory doors 
leading to the sanctuary. When these opened 
to permit a server bearing food on a tray to 
emerge, but not to allow any to enter, we were 
flattened with a grinding pressure against the 
wall as he passed. At last, however, when we 
had almost lost hope of penetrating to the 
shrine, we were suddenly admitted. On either 
side of golden bars were set golden candelabra, 
and two priests in yellow robes were standing; 
behind the bars of gold, we saw the golden 
Karanduah, encrusted with gems—the outer 
casket of the tooth. The tooth lies upon folds 
of red silk in the last of five Karanduahs which 
are slowly removed, one after another, to ex- 
pose it to view; and in that strange and gor- 
geous chamber, crowded with worshippers, 
tense, reverent, and exalted, dim with mysti- 
cism, fragrant with perfume, we touched— 
vaguely and uncomprehendingly, but none the 
less surely—the hem of the garment of the 
East. 


Our Last Festivity in the Orient 
WE ATE our final luncheon in Kandy at 
the bungalow, sitting at a table gor- 
geous with coral-colored sprays of Amherstia 
nobilis, and half a dozen varieties of tropical 
fruits lavishly and lusciously displayed on tall 
dishes of wrought silver; feasting on chicken 
stewed in coconut milk, coconut cabbage, 
soursop cream, and other delicacies; then 
we started back toward Colombo. All along 
the way the varied celebrations of the New 
Year were taking place: groups of women were 
beating with their hands on huge brass drums; 
men were playing cricket, their scanty, vivid 
clothing flashing back and forth in the fields 
where they had staged their adopted sport; a 
couple were dancing opposite each other in a 
tavern, their audience clapping time; every 
one was in gala attire. When we reached the 
City, the native shops were all closed, and the 
Breat open park by the seacoast was thronged 
with holiday makers. And—what concerned 
us even more closely—the big ship flying the 
stars and stripes which was to take us on our 
Way was already in the harbou, so that delight- 
ful luncheon was not only our farewell festivity 
in Ceylon, but in the Orient. : 
I caught my last glimpse of it through my 
porthole window, which encircled the scene 
elore me as a frame does a picture: the black 
shape of tour ships anchored in the harbor 
against a crimson sky; over all, a crescent 
—. And now, after days of gliding over 
ay Fg, the coast of Italian Somaliland, 
with cliff snow-white with sand, precipitous 
uth cliffs, gleaming with sunny heat—is al- 
ry he Sight; and soon we shall be entering 
East will lie 1 and the wonders of the Near 
East for tan fore rm I have been in the Far 
ww short . Acco is—long enough to know 
ieee why é that is; long enough to re 
€ back at the first possible oppor 
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The Home Beautiful Contains a Grand 


Glow I wish Thad learned 
to play the piano” 


OU have probably said that to yourself time and time 

again. Most people have. 
Childhood is the time to begin a mastery of music. And 
fortunate is the child who, in early life, is taught to play and 
to understand beautiful music. 
Music teachers endorse the Brambach Baby Grand as a most 
valuable aid in developing a true love for music. Its rich, full 
tones thrill and inspire the child with their sweet resonances. 
The Brambach is used by good teachers because it is a 
beautifully-proportioned instrument of wonderful respon- 
siveness and tonal excellence. And on 
account of its convenient size it is the 
ideal piano for the modern home or 
ct fires. P 
apartment, 


Gasy, fo own one Mail coupon below for further infor- 


Because of the enormous Brambach i ‘ > ; 
pen seo ge Papeate S  n mation and fora paper pattern showing 
piano is priced surprisingly low, the exact space requirements of this 
$650.00 and up, f.o.b. New York . 

City. On convenient terms, if de- beautiful Baby Grand. The pattern 
sired. Distributed by leading music ill b il od . h li 

houses everywhere. wil € mailed wit our comp iments. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
‘O50 st <GSes 
"ss 
« Address 
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BRAMBACH 
PIANO COMPANY 
Mark P. Campbell, Pres. 
611 West 51st St., New York City 


YES, you may send me the descriptive 
paper pattern and full information regard- 
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Cie marking label on these 
sheets makes it so easy to 
date them. Just note the 
month and year with India 
ink! There is space for 
your own mark too 





MARK THEM AND SEE 7 


TRENGTH is the main 
thing you demand of your 
sheets. Yet how can you’ 
judge the strength of the 
sheets you buy? They 
look so much alike in their neat piles 
on the counter. Certainly appearance 
alone cannot guide you. 


est high grade cotton, have just the 
right twist to give them endurance. 
The firmest of tape edges reinforce 
these closely woven sheets against tear- 
ing. Their hems (torn before hem- 
ming) are neatly finished with fine, 
close stitching—no coarse binding 


stitch spoils their niceness! 








You must know which sheets are 


D ; You cannot buy sheets more beautifully 
made to wear before you go in to buy. 


finished, smooth and gleaming white, than 
Dwight Anchor! 

Leading stores carry Dwight Anchor 
sheets, pillow cases, tubing and sheeting. 
Dwight Manufacturing Company (Minot 
Hooper & Company, Selling Agents, 11 
Thomas Street, New York.) 


And knowing is so easy! Dwight 
Anchor sheets and pillow cases have 
proven their lasting qualities through 
the most rigid testing. 


Their threads, spun from the strong- 


Dwight FAnchor 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES 
DATE MARK 








~ 
x at for this neatly woven blue-and-white 
label on the hems of the next sheets and pil- 
low cases you buy. The date you put on 
when you get these sheets and cases will seem 
old indeed before they give out! 














Dwight¢ Anchor 


SHEETS AND 
PILLOW CASES 
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Coral Strands 


tunity, to go to all the places which I could not 
| visit this time; long enough to have learned 
far more than I have seen; and I think the 
|consciousness of what this new knowledge 
| meant to me came to me most overpoweringly 
|in Ceylon, where the breezes are so soft, and 
| the prospects are so pleasing, and the gifts of 
God are strown with such lavish kindness. 

It came to me, as I sat at evening service at 
Kandy in the Church of England—which cor. 
| responds to our Episcopal church at home. The 
curate was a Singhalese; his face shone dark 
above his vestments as he conducted the ser. 
vices; there were many others of his race in the 
choir, and others still, both men and women, 
jin the congregation. We all recited the 
Apostles’ Creed together, “I believe in God, 
the Father Almighty, Maker of Heaven and 
Earth; and in Jesus Christ, His Only Sop. 
Our Lord ” The bishop, a Colonial with 
years of faithful service behind him, was sitting 
in his high carved chair near the altar where 
the cross gleamed golden through the dusk, 
and the clergyman, an earnest, vivid, young 
Englishman but recently come to the Orient, 
was preaching a sermon on the divinity of 
Christ—the divinity in which we had just 
expressed our belief as we recited the creed. 
Then suddenly, through the doors open to 
admit the soft air, came the sound of the 
beating of the tom-tom; and, involuntarily 
glancing in the direction whence the sound 
was heard, I saw on my right a temple il- 
lumined for the festival of the New Year, and 
pilgrims ascending its steps—the same pilgrims 
who had made way that I might enter their 
sanctuary, and whose worship, at the same 
time and so close to the same place where I 
was worshipping, disturbed neither curate nor 
bishop nor preacher. And in a flash as blinding 
as those temple lights, I realized that while to 
my grandmother, who first taught me about 
Ceylon, those ‘heathen bowing down to wood 
and stone” would have seemed ‘“‘vile,” I knew 
that they were the followers of a great and 
ancient faith, different from my own, worship- 
ping in their holy place. I should have been 
glad, of course, had they been worshipping in 
mine, like the curate and the choir boys and 
the congregation about me. I admire and re- 
vere the noble men and women, Christian 
missionaries, who are giving them an oppor- 
tunity to do so as soon as they will. But, mean- 
time, I know that they are seeking salvation no 
|less surely than Iam. ‘There are more roads 
than one to heaven, perhaps more heavens 
than one.” 





Peace in the World 

I hope, my dear friend, that you feel the 
same way—at least, to some extent. We need 
other phases of consciousness with regard to 
the Orient, too, of course: the realization that 
while we always hurry, it never does, and that 
we simply beat our heads against a stone wall 
when we try to hasten it; the realization that 
it sets tranquillity above achievement, wisdom 
above knowledge, courtesy above riches, and 
self-control above all—in short, a more thor- 
ough acquaintance with the psychology of the 
nations which we criticise without understand- 
ing. But without the feeling of tolerance and 
respect for the oriental’s viewpoint, religious 
and otherwise, as the foundation of our friend- 
|ship with the Orient, we shall not make that 
friendship deep and lasting; and I know how 
much we need that friendship, which is ours, 
I believe, for the taking, if we will only take it 
right. meee 
| “The permanent peace of the W orld,” 
writes Dr. Sunderland in “The New Orient, 
“depends upon peace between the Onent and 
the Occident. And that, as I have said before, 
depends upon acquaintance and friendship be- 
tween the two One of the most amaz- 
ing and regrettable facts of modern history 1s 
the arrogance and semi-contempt with which 
the people of Europe and America have long 
| looked down upon Asia, as if her people were 
inferior, as if her place in the world’s civiliza- 
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oer isa new and great economy in 
a beautiful striped window shade! 
Self stripes in a material as durable 
as the sturdiest of unstriped window 
shade cloths! 


A striped shade that will wear and 
keep its beauty two or three times 
as long as window shades of the ordi- 
nary kind! 

A striped shade cloth that will not 
sag, bag, or ruffle, like most striped 
window shades you have known, but 
will hang straight 
and true through 
many years of 
service! 

Brenlin, striped 
or unstriped, is 
quite different 
from the ordinary 
shade. It has none 
of the usual brittle 





Scratch a piece of 
ordinary window 
shade material light- 
ly. Tiny particles of 
chalk or clay"*filling*’ 
fallout. BRENLIN 
has no filling. It out- 
Wears several ordi- 
nary shades 








nl 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc., New York City 
teneman-Paschall Co., Inc., Dallas, Texas 

Brenlin Window Shade Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 

The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc., Portland, Ore. 


No sag 
No bag 
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DEALERS MAY ALSO BE SUPPLIED BY: 





No ruffle: 


in this 


new self-striped 


BRENLIN 


Window Shade 


filling of chalk or clay to break and fall 
out and leave unsightly cracks and pin- 
holes to glare against the outdoor light. 

Strong and flexible,much like tightly- 
woven linen, Brenlin has weight and 
body enough in itself to keep it always 
straight and smooth. It resists the con- 
stant strain of rolling and unrolling, the 
jerking and snapping of the wind. Rain 
will not discolor it, as it discolors 
shades of inferior quality. And its 
beautiful tints, applied by hand, resist 
fading in the sun. 

Yet the cost of Brenlin is only a few 
cents more. Be sure to see the new 
Brenlin stripes before you select your 
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S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 
S. A. Maxwell & Co., Inc., Kansas City, Mo. 
Rasch & Gainor, Baltimore, Md. 




















window shade material. 


Compare it 
with any striped window shade you 
have ever seen. 


Samples free on request. Write for 
them and for the name of the dealer 
nearest you. Address Cincinnati. 


THE Cuas. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America”’ 
2041 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
632 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
6th Street at Chelton Avenue, Camden, N. J. 
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Renard Linoleum & Rug Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Rainier Shade Co., Seattle, Wash. 

The Florida Brenlin Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 
D.N. & E. Walter & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 


In using advertisements see page 6 155 








What’s the “speed limit” 


in your bath 








XASPERATING— isn’t it—to wait and wait 

for the water to drain from a slow-emptying 

tub after your morning bath? And just when you’re 
in the biggest hurry! 


No need to put up with this any longer. No need to calla 
plumber, either. Just pour in Drano, and in a jiffy the drain 
will be working as it should—it will be free-flowing—clean 


—sanitary. 


For Drano dissolves grease, hair, lint and other accumu- 
lations that make drains sluggish. It boils, scours, scrubs, 
purifies as it opens clogged drains and keeps them open. 

And Drano positively will not harm porcelain, 


enamel or plumbing. 
Use it regularly in bathroom, kitchen and laundry 
and end the nuisance of slow-moving drains. 


Many Other Uses . 


A tablespoonful or two of Drano each week will 
keep refrigerator drain-pipes clean and sanitary. 
Drano disinfects and deodorizes garbage cans— 
removes grease and oil drippings from garage 
floors, too. And when baking dishes, pots, pans 
or glass ovenware—anything but aluminum— 
become encrusted with hard-burned fat or food, 
just soak them in a solution of Drano—and out 
they come, bright and shining like new. 

Buy a can today at your grocery, drug or hard- 
ware store. Or send 25c for a full-sized can. Ex- 
press charges additional outside of the United 
States and Canada. The Drackett Chemical 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Drains 
35 cents in Canada 
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Down- spout 
clogged? Try this! 
Use Drano in down- 
spouts that are 
clogged with leaves 
and avoid the ex- 
pense of having a 
tinner do the job. 
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Drano 
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tion and the world’s achievement were jp. 
significant. But what are the real facts? Let 
me go a little into detail. She is the mother of 
the world’s most important races, including 
the races of E urope; she is the greatest mother 


| of nations; she is the most important mother of 





languages: she is the mother of the alphabet 
and of literature; she is the mother of as. 
tronomy, mathematics and navigation, and of 
most of the arts and industries of the world: 
she is the mother of the world’s highest civiliza. 
tions, having given to mankind its first great 
centers of enlightenment many centuries be 
fore any part of Europe had emerged from 
barbarism, and, when civilization came to pene- 
trate Europe, it was from Asia that it came. 
What is of immense importance, too, Asia is 
pre-eminently the mother of religion. All the 
great historic religions of the world are of 
Asiatic origin, not one arose from any other 
continent. Europe herself received both her 
Christianity and her Bible from Asia. Moses, 
David, Solomon, Isaiah, Paul and Jesus were 
all Asiatics. Where, then, is there any ground 
for Europe’s pride or arrogance when com- 
paring herself with Asia?” 

I have learned, in these past eight months 


| the truth of every one of those statements; the 


truth also that this high degree of civilization, 
this deep and perfect culture, does not exist in 
the past alone; it exists in the present and in the 
future. If I have been able to pass some of this 
knowledge on to you, I am glad, for knowledge, 
like happiness, reaches its fulfilment only 
when it is shared. 
Always affectionately yours, 


“Fomees Poshiiisar Kergen 


Some Books Worth While 


(Continued from page 51) 


beautifully or not, life’s performers and perfor 
mances; and to be prized to the extent t 
which it interprets or explains them. To the 
others books come first, and life is judged as it 
accords with the ideas planted by books; and 
prized by the extent to which it reflects what 
books have concluded life should be. 
Knowing thus what Natalie meant by 
“worth my while,” I should have found it easy 
to answer her question. Would “An American 
Tragedy”? make her =! of mankind easier 
or more interesting? This was what she 


|was asking, and there could be no doubt 
lthat it would. Yet I hesitated before I an- 


swered. I recalled that this book came In 
two volumes, each over four hundred pages 
in length; that no less an admirer of Dreiser 
than H. L. Mencken had advised prospective 
readers to pay their preachers to “ the 
first volume and begin on the second; that 
Dreiser is no artist with words and cons structs 
sentences awkwardly or not at all; that he has 
no gift for selection but piles detail upon detail 
until the characters and action seem lost 
under the accumulation; that he I as no eye for 
composition but strings one incident alter 
another, one scene after another, until the 


| reader thinks he is doing a cross-country tour 


thiekinned the Colossus of Rhodes. 


I remembered how often I had yi awned as I 
read it, how I had the feeling of plodding 
along an endless road. 

And then I recalled that I did plod on, 
that I never once considered stopping, and that 
I did not loiter along the way. | remembered 
that, when I finished it, I had two cites 
impressions. One I expressed aloud to ae 

“What a Colossus!” And I found mysel 
| felt asifl 
had participated in the building of one by : 
painstaking process of placing stone upea 
stone. And to this day, I must confess, it Is 
this great, uncouth structure that I see when 
I think of “An American Tragedy.” Yet 
when I see that, I think of what a great - 
couth structure is many a man’s life, buildec 
| just so, trait by trait, act by act, step by step 
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Some Books Worth While 


The other sensation was that of having per- 
formed an autopsy upon a human being’s soul, 
though Dreiser might not call it that; of 
taking apart the complex ; something that 
makes an individual, an individual; of seeing 
his thoughts and impulses under a strong 
magnifying glass. Of course, I told myself, 
we are not, we mortals, under a magnifying 
glass, and what it reveals is no more the real 
we than the tiny beings shown through the 
other end of the lens would be, for everything 
js increased so many times that it is out of all 
proportion. And yet a magnifying glass is 
necessary if we are to study the atom. ( Inly 
by magnifying it can we know its composition, 
its form. In the same way logic compelled me 
to acknowledge the value of Dreiser’s autopsy 
of this tragedy—just why called ‘‘American,” 
I’m not sure, as certainly Paris and London, 
not to mention Rome and Moscow, could 
duplicate in their essentials the character and 
the environment, if not the opportunities, 
of Clyde Gritiiths. 

The Style of Dreiser 

It is, however, one of the many weaknesses 
of this writer that he inserts words, scenes, 
details, ideas, without in any way justifying 
their presence as parts of theme or characters. 
They may have some connection in his mind, 
or they may merely express his prejudices. 
As the reader is given no intimation of the 
former, he often concludes—and perhaps wrong 
ly—that they do the latter. 

“ But to cavil at weaknesses in a high-powered 
giant is foolish. And a writer who can leave 
aweary reader with the impression that he has 
reared a Colossus and performed an autopsy 
must be recognized as a literary giant, however 
the reader might wish him to be different, 
however he might prefer Milan cathedrals to 
pyramids, and X-rays to autopsies. It is a 
wise reader who can discriminate between 
what he likes and what he admires. A book 
may not appeal to him at all. It may even 
repel him, but an intelligent reader should be 
able to say of a book: “I don’t like it. It 
offends my taste, but I can see that this author 
has skill in presenting his own. I don’t like 
his characters, but I can see that he has 
created living ones. I don’t enjoy his manner 
or matter, but I see he has insight and power. 
Therefore, | admire his work, even if I can't 
like it.” 

“An American Tragedy” is the story of 
Clyde Grifliths from his fifteenth year, when he 
left the dreary home of his itinerant evangel- 
ist parents to become a bell-boy in a great 
hotel, to the dark midwinter morning when he 
“sank back limply into that terrible chair’ 
to which he had been condemned at “the sad 
compulsion of the law’ for the murder of 
Roberta Alden. 

_Everything that led up to this event is 
given: his heritage, his environment, his own 
mental and physical equipment, his tempera- 
ment and tastes. His journey from the street- 
corner preachings, where we first meet him, 
to the death-chair is traced step by step. 
His employment in a Kansas City hotel; his 
tragic “joy-riding” and subsequent flight; hi: 
placement later by a rich uncle in his shirt 
factory in New York; his entanglement there 
with Roberta Alden, one of his fellow workers; 
ls introduction to the local “smart set” and his 
infatuation with Sondra Finchley, one of its 
belles; Roberta's revelation of her condition 
_ her insistence upon immediate marriage; 
ro ae to rid himself of her in order 
p Be :, Sondra ; his stupidly-laid plans to 
“town ber while they are out boating; the 
Resse sy sel rx same of the boat and Ro 
hol ae ales owed by the discovery of the 

>) HS arrest, trial, repentance, and electro- 
cuuon. His stupidity and ignorance, his 
selfishness and ambitions—i lee wery 1 
emotion and th I oe ine sy little 
us. We ven . a he had —are laid before 
lack of thers own his sense of social values or 
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Glad Sheets! 


round of duty re- 
freshed, invigorated, 
feeling and looking 
like new. 

You buy years and 
years of this service 
when you buy Utica 
Sheetsand Pillow Cases 
—many years of con- 
stant use, with one 
laundering right after an- 
other—and you are well re- 
paid by your satisfaction in 
sheets that stay like new 
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Blue Monday? Utica Sheets Don’t Know its Meaning 


HEY delight in their stimulating 

tubbing and sunshine drill 
the restful massage of the hot iron 
and then they come back to their 


through al their remarkably long life 
Closely woven of smooth, sturdy threads 
Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases need no arti- 
ficial filler to give them “finish.” That's why 
they are renewed by washings, not injured. 
And, being torn from the 
fabric, not cut, they iron 
smoothly and evenly. 


Best of all, Utica Sheets 
and Pillow Cases are 
moderately priced Get 
them at white goods coun- 
ters everywhere, and be 
sure to ask for them by 
name. Be a 
buyer.” 


UTICA STEAM & 
MOHAWK VALLEY 
COTTON MILLS 


Columbia St., Utica, N. Y. 
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Madam—please accept 


a 7-day supply of this amazing new way of 


removing cleansing cream 


A way that will double the effectiveness of your make-up 
That will correct oily nose and skin conditions amazingly 


That holds your make-up fresh for hours longer than before 


The ONLY way yet discovered 


that removes all dirt, grime and 





germ-laden accumulations in 
gentle safety to your skin 


HIS offers a test that will effect 

some unique results on your skin, 
That will make it seem shades lighter 
than before. That will correct oily 
skin and nose conditions amazingly. 
That will double and triple the elfec- 
tiveness of your make-up. 


Modern beauty science has found 
a new way to remove cold cream . 

a different way from any you have 
ever known. 

It will prove that no matter how 
long you have used cold cream, you 
have never removed it and its ac- 
cumulation of dirt, entirely from your 


skin have never removed it in gentle 
safety to your skin, 

Just use the coupon. A 7-day 
will be given you without charge. 


What it is 


The name is Kleenex ’Kerchiefs—absor- 
bent—a totally new kind of material, de- 
veloped in consultation with leading 
authorities on skin care, solely for the 
removal of cleansing cream. 


supply 


It banishes the soiled towel method 
that all women detest. It contrasts the 
harshness of fibre and paper substitutes 


with a softness that you'll love. 


immaculate and in- 
viting ; you use it, then discard it. White 
as snow and soft as down, it is 27 times 
as absorbent as an ordinary towel: 24 
times as any fibre or paper makeshift! 


Exquisitely dainty, 


Kleenex ’Kerchiefs —ab 
sorbent—come in exquisite 
flat handkerchief boxes, 
dressing table 
drawer in two sizes 
Boudoir size 
6 x 7 inches 


to fit your 


sheets 
35¢ 

Professional, sheets 

9x 10 inches . _65¢ 


KLEENEX | 


ABSORBENT 


‘KERCHIEFS 


To Remove Cold Cream—Sanitary 


100 
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Stops oily skins . . . combats skin 


imperfections 


Virtually every prominent motion pic- 
ture star before the public today employs 
this method. Scarcely a woman of the 
stage but employs it. Foremost beauty 
specialists everywhere are urging it as 
marking a new era in skin care. 

A blemished 
germ condition of 
clean them out. 
—won't do it. 


skin largely indicates a 
the pores. You must 
Old ways—towels, etc. 


Those remove but part of the cream 
and dirt, rub the rest back in. Thus your | 
skin not only is endangered, but may 


seem several shades darker than it is. 

In two or three days the use of Kleenex 
will prove itself. 

You will be surprised at the difference 
in your skin. In its fairness, freedom 
from “shine,” in the way your make-up 
holds its charm and freshness. 


Send the coupon 


Use it by all 
delighted with what 


Just detach the coupon. 
means. You'll be 
it brings. 





7-DAY SUPPLY— FREE 
KLEENEX CO. 
167 Quincy St., Chicago, III. 


Please send without expense to me a sample packet 
of KLEENEX "KERCHIEFS—absorbent — as offered. 


G-10 


Name 


Address 





Some Books Worth While 


them—until we turn from this ruthless diag- 
nosis with a sudden fear of the man we meet 
in the street, but also with a new version of 


‘Am I my brother’s keeper?” burnir 


! . | ‘ into our 
consciousness in words like these, ‘ 


‘Hlow much 


am I responsible for such values or lack of 
them?” We also make a fearful exploration 
of our own souls with the questi “How 
much like Clyde am I?” 

Yes, a terrible, a ruthless stor showing 
a “sordid” life at its worst, yet “worth while” 
in Natalie’s sense. After reading she will 
never follow a murder trial on the front pages 
of the newspaper in just the same way, Bell- 
boys, waiters, messenger boys, the “riff-raff” 
of the street will cease to be furniture and be- 
come creatures at least as piteous as homeless 
cats and dogs on winter evening She may 
agree with me that, after Dreiser, may come 
a greater who can give us all he does with 


greater economy of word and paper, who can 
compose a picture, but in the meantime she 
will accept her debt to Dreiser, now looked 
upon by many critics as the most powerful 
writer in America, for widening her under- 
standing. 


A Book about Books 


I shall suggest to Natalie that she will find 
it well worth her while to read with Dreiser, 
Elizabeth Drew’s ‘““The Modern Novel” (Har- 
court Brace—$2.00), “‘some aspects of con- 
temporary fiction,” by an Englishwoman who 
has been lecturing in American colleges. 

Such chapter headings as “Sex Simplexes and 


Complexes,” “The New Psychology,” “Ts 
There a Feminine Fiction?” ‘*The American 
Scene,” “The Novel and the Age,” indicate 


her material and approach, but do not prepare 
one for the saneness and clarity with which 
she sets forth the purposes of literature, what 
books can and do give to us, and the intentions 
of authors of today, such as Dreiser, Cabell, 
Anderson among the Americans and Gals 
worthy, Wells, Bennett, and Conrad, among 
the English. All of us who have been wonder 
ing about the new fiction, as well as those who 
rail against it, should read this book. 

Her points are illustrated by references to 
present-day novels that will turn many of her 
readers to these books. In fact, a good pro- 
gram on criticism could be made from these 
books read in connection with her comments. 

Her text is generously sprinkled throughout 
with quotations from other authorities on 
literature, such as Shaw’s definition of a great 
artist as ‘one who addsa fresh extension of sense 
to the heritage of the race, giving his readers a 
intensive sense of emotional realities.” 


new, 
Miss Drew would not count herself a great 
artist, but she does give her reader an exten- 


sion of appreciation of present-day literature. 
Take, for instance, what she says of Mary Bor- 
den’s “Jane, Our Stranger” that preceded the 
same author’s “Jericho Sands” (Knopfi—$2.50). 
It is, she says, “one of those books which bring 
the ple: isurable thrill of having faculties and 
emotions stirred and stimulated by an alert, 
sympathetic, and completely honest mind.” 


Boston of the Seventies 

She might have been speaking of that de- 
lightful book I have just finished, written by 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s great-niece, Esther 
Forbes, “O Genteel Lady” (Houghton, 
Mifflin—$2.00), with its frank understanding 
and keen delineation of Lanice Bardeen’s 
devastating love affair, with its exotic passion 
to stir our emotions, and its quaint setting 
among the literary lights of 1870’s Boston to 
stimulate our minds. “QO Genteel Lady” 
is one of those books worth anybody” s, every- 
body’s, while if the test of literature is whether 
we live more intensely for the reading of it. 
It does two things—it vitalizes a past age. 
It is as if this young author who, asa pub slisher’s 
reader, discovered Sabatini, took her twentieth- 
century irony and Freudian insight into a 
musty, book-lined, walnut-furnished, red- 
curtained era and turned it into a bustling, 





















Stow to protect 
your baby’s skin 








A THE BATH, try patting Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream on baby’s 


small, chubby person before you dust on 
talcum. For Hinds Cream prevents chafing. 

Also—on cold days, before the daily air- 
ing, moisten a piece of absorbent cotton 
with Hinds Cream and gently go over 
baby’s face and hands with it. Then pow- 
der. This simple and easy precaution will 
protect baby’s tender skin from roughness 
and chapping. (The same treatment will 
protect yours, too.) 

For, you see, Hinds Cream protects and 
prevents, just as well as it soothes and heals. 

Let us send you a sample bottle to try. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail it. 


Made by A. S. HINDS CO., a division of 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Sole distributors, Lehn & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
In Canada: Made by A. S. Hinds Co, (Canada) Limited 
Distributed by Lehn & Fink (Canada) Limited, Toronto 





A fmond 


SAM 


Try HINDS CREAM 


Prevents sunburn Softens cuticle 

Prewents windbuin Makes powder cling to face 
Prevents chapping Smooths “catchy fingers” 
Softens skin After shaving 

Protects skin Protects against alkali 
Cleanses skin Prote ts from hard water 
Scothes skin Even for children’s skin 


Makes eniai ged pores normal 


Hinds Honey and Almond Cream may now be purchased 
in France, in Germany, and in England. 





LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
Dept. §5, Bloomfield, N. J. 


yy | ad Send me a sample bottle of 
bs} Hinps Honey and Almond Cream 
‘ \y the protecting cream for the skin. 
2 bs Y Name 
ADDRESS 


Town, STare ee 


In using advertisements see page 6 IOI 








She'll thank you in after years if you 
teach her now the way to healthy, 
happy teeth. And you can’t afford 
to let her take chances, for her 
beauty, her health and her mental 
development, all depend so much 
on her teeth. 


Teach her the simplest, yet most 
effective beauty secret in the world 
6 Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 
Cream. 


‘oe. *@ 


Colgate’s is the modern way to 
protect the charm of beautiful 
teeth. It makes them flash white 
and lovely when you talk or smile. 
It brings out all their natural 
beauty. But more important 


* 





MOTHER— 


Those Lovely Teeth are Priceless! 


it will help to keep your teeth and 
gums healthy, for Colgate’s foams 
into every hard-to-get at place be 
tween the teeth and under the 
edges of the gums. 


Colgate’s penetrates every place 
where it is possible for germs and 
food particles to collect. It loosens 
these impurities at once. Then it 
washes them away, leaving your 
teeth and gums absolutely clean. 


Your mouth feels clean after using 
Colgate’s ...anditisclean. You'll 
like the taste of Colgate’s . . . even 
children love to use it regularly. 










Priced right, too! 
Large tube...25c 


‘Some Books Worth While 


| wistful, entrancing, unfathomable. 
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workaday world. She takes the crinolined 
calash-bonneted, tiny-footed lady of | the 
Godey print and breathes the breath of life 
into her, the breath of a lovely soul, fragrant. 
We find, 
in those days as in these, publishing offices 
wrestling with what the public wants, poets 
with bad manners, lecturers employing sales 
manship, successful business men with liter 
ary fads, spinsters with causes. It is as if by 
a rub on an Aladdin’s lamp she had brushed 
away layers of draperies and lambrequins and, 
presto! we see enacted ourselvesin our own iden- 
tical queries, experiences. This is an extension 
of our experience into the past. 

Lanice, even though she lived in 1870, is a 
young girl of today, leaving home to seek a 
career with pencil or pen, finding employment 
in a publisher’s office, falling in love with the 
prototype of a modern screen sheik, deserted 
by him, and finally succumbing to the surety 
and safety of a husband, home, and mother 


| hood. I dowbt the Lanice of the last chapter, 


but that is a detail. She stands Miss Drew’s 
test of literature, “Whether we ourselves live 
more intensely for the reading of it: whether 
it quickens and vitalizes those emotions and 
mental faculties, so easily staled by custom and 
filmed by familiarity, by which we appre- 
hend what we can of this experience we call 
life.” 

“OQ Genteel Lady” does not impress the 
reader as a “period novel.”’ He forgets that 
the writer has burrowed through diaries and 
letters and old books stored in her father’s 
garret to resurrect the fashions and furniture, 
the manners and persons of an earlier day, 
and .accepts hoop-skirts, “hearth and home 
journals,”’ even the delectable “hidden moun 
tain,”’ as incidental to the story, just as he 
does the Alcotts, the Brownings, Tennyson, 
Emerson, and Holmes, of whom she gives us 
glimpses. It is, rather, a story of a woman's 
heart. 

Reminding one of “O Genteel Lady,” be 
cause it is placed in the same historical period, 
although in a very different environment, is 
Edna Ferber’s “Show Boat” (Doubleday Page 

$2.00), the story of an equally “modem” 
woman born among a company of itinerant 
players on a Mississippi boat, playing river 
towns as the “Big Tent” plays villages today 
Those who have read “So Big’ will find Mag 
nolia a personality equally creative, — self 
reliant, and powerful as Selina, and Kim as 
unsatisfying and successful a child as Dirk. 


Adventure and War 
There are other reasons why a book may bt 
worth while. It may carry us into another 
time and clime and recall to us some achieve 
ment or some momentous struggle that has 


been shrowded from us by the dust of history 
Such a book is ““The Black Hunter” by James 
Oliver Curwood (Cosmopolitan—$2.00). Mr 


Curwood would be the first to contess, as he 
does in his foreword, his limitations of crafts 
manship. He does not claim the insight of a 
Dreiser into the human heart. But neither 
does he seek to depict human nature in its 
personal or its social activities. And fairness 
to any author compels us to judge him by 
his ability to do what he sets out to do. 
Dreiser's aim is to report human nature, he 
is a psychologist. But Curwood only strives 
to ma us the picturesque and thrilling 
life of the pioneer of a period seldom handled 
by fiction writers. His ambition is to be true 
to these people who were his own ancestors and 
to their dav, in which, “if he had been the 
arbiter of his own destiny, he would gladly 
have lived.”’ And this he does. It must be a 
dull and stodgy imagination, indeed, that 1s not 
fired by Mr. Curwood’s story of the French 


and English struggle for supremacy on the 
American frontiers of 1755. 
There are two separate parts to the story, 
and yet they are woven firmly together © 
wi 


the plot. There is the racial struggle 
its Indians, intrigues and spies, and the per 
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ill they be among 
the fortunate few? 


HEN a mother dreams 

and plans for the future 

of her children, often she 
unwittingly forgets the vital im- 
portance of her little girls’ feet. 
If she only knew that most grown 
women have some form of foot weak- 
ness, she surely would take steps 
now to prevent her daughters 
from being nagged through life 
by painful, disheartening foot 
troublesand the fatigue that results. 
The most critical time is during 
childhood and youth, as a prominent 
Chicago physician pointed out. ‘More 
womens’ feet are impaired”, he said, 
“‘berween the ages of eight and eighteen than 


wedged on the inner side so as to 
encourage graceful, natural walk- 
ing, with the toes straight ahead 
and the body weight distrib- 
uted evenly over the foot. Out- 
toeing, which throws the burden 
on the inner and weaker side of 
the foot, is a common cause of 
flat foot. 

Perhaps you are among the 
hundreds of thousands of men 
and women who have found 
true foot comfort and freedom 
up the strength necessary to hold the as a wearer of Cantilever Shoes. The 
twenty-six bones of the foot in arched same features in these shoes that have 
formation. Feet strongly arched are been helpful to you are now available 





atany other age.” The blame is traceable 
to rigid, wrongly shaped shoes that cramp 
and restrict growing feet, to short shoes, 
or to short stockings. 


A young girl who wears Cantilever 


thus prepared to sustain the weight 
of the body when a girl reaches 
womanhood, and she becomes one of 
the fortunate few who enjoy complete 
foot health. 


Growing toes lie straight in Cantilevers 


in the new Cantilever models for young 
girls. (The smaller sizes are suitable as 
well for little boys). If you have a 
daughter or if you know of a young girl 
whom you would like to have enjoy the 
advantages of the Cantilever Shoe, may 





Shoes has a better chance of becoming 
a healthy, happy woman because she is 
building bodily health from the very 
foundation. The flexible, all-leather arch 
of Cantilevers insures strong foot arches 
in later life by permitting the muscles of 
the foot freedom of action. Only by 
natural exercise can these muscles build 


and function normally with every step W¢ invite you to the nearest Cantilever 
because of the adequate toe room pro- StOre tO Inspect these models? 

vided in these naturally shaped shoes. 
The heel of the Cantilever is slightly 


( antilever 
Shoe 


— supports the arch, with flexibility 
MEN - WOMEN : - GIRLS 


Cantilever Shoes are made for men, 
women and children. The most fas- 
tidious members of your family will 
find styles to suit them, for Cantilevers 
are designed to please the eye as well 
as to ease the foot and keep it healthy. 












Announcing models for 
LITTLE GIRLS and MISSES in the CANTILEVER SHOE | — 








ANTILEVER Shoes are sold within easy shopping 

distance of most readers of this magazine. If 
you do not know the address of a convenient 
Cantilever store, fill out this coupon and check 
which booklets you desire. 


Astudy of foot conditions and shoe __ the Cantilever Shoe is now being 
Fequirements of women overape- made in juvenile models with flex- 
tiodofmanyyearshasdemonstrated ible arches and natural lines so that 
touswith growingforcethe needof growing feet may still have their 
proper footwear for young folks. natural shape and vigor when ma- 
mg damage to feet is done _ turity is reached. Cantilever Shoes 
feet a putts growing. Growing for little girls and misses are now 
me a ses thas Sit comsfonabsy, available in most sections of the 
= -mtorthetoesandfreedom country. These shoes have unusual 
exercise. To meetthisgreatneed, fitting qualities. 
Cantilever Corporation 


CANTILEVER CORPORATION 
422 Willoughby Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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“There’s a Meal in Every MUFFET” 

























































The New Toasted Whole Wheat Cereal 


MUFFETS are made from whole grains of sun-ripened wheat, 
Nature’s greatest food made more digestible with the vitamines, 
salts, carbohydrates, proteins and bran actually given increased 
values by the new MUFFETS process. Nothing has been added, 
nothing taken away. 


Because of their remarkable flavor and consistency, their 
digestibility and many ways of serving, they have sprung 
into instant favor over night and their growth today is the 
sensation of the cereal world. 

While they may be served as they come from the carton, a 
most delightful and appetizing way is to spread with butter on 
both sides and moisten MUFFETS in milk (do not soak), place 
in hot oven for few minutes—serve immediately with sugar and 
milk or cream (you will be surprised how little milk or cream 
is actually required). 


Not only are MUFFETS a delicious cereal 
but they make most attractive and palatable 
patties for creamed oysters, fish, meats, 
vegetables and fruits. 

Hollow MUFFETS with sharp knife 
(Use the crumbs as you would bread or 
cracker crumbs or as a cereal.) 

If your grocer cannot supply you send us 
his name. 

MUFFETS CORPORATION, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Whole Wheat—Bran and All 













The All- 
Year 
Round 
Cereal 
Good for 
any meal 
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‘Some Books Worth While 


sonal struggle of David, the youns English 
woodsman, with the powerful and vicioys 
Intendant Bigot, for the love of Anne Ss 
Denis, the young French gentlewoman, and 
between the two, tying them tovether, the 
Black Hunter, that mysterious black-clad 
woodsman hovering over all, serving the 
whites, hating the Indians, and finally dis. 
appearing. 

Curwood can tell a story with the best 


and here he does it to make live again great 
hopes and great trials and great defeats and 
great victories. And, even if he does not 
go at his characters with a scalpel, they do live 
and move, love and hate. What Curwood 


sets out to do he does: makes thrill for us, in 
Anne and David, the spirit of Parkman’s 
“Pioneers of France in the New World.” 
The two books should be read together. And 
those who like to relive history will find them 
well worth while. 


Two Well-Known Authors 

In the same group one should mention 
“The Great Valley” (Little Brown—S$2.00) by 
one of our best historical novelists, Mary 
Johnston, if only for its last chapters, which 
are as moving an account of a frontier struggle 
as have probably ever been written. 

Another book which must be included on any 
list of books worth while for Natalie and her 
kind is Galsworthy’s “The Silver Spoon” 
(Scribners—$2.00), for when an author does 
anything so beautiful as ‘The Forsyte Saga” 
his thoughts become worth following, even 
if they are not acceptable. 

This latest book about the eternal and pro 
lific Forsyte family—which is named “The 
Silver Spoon” because Fleur, whose domestic 
crisis was described in “‘The Whit Monkey,’ 
was born with a silver spoon in her mouth- 
sets the “spoiled” girl in “spoiled” England, 
using a rather incredible act of Soames, the 
insulting of one of Fleur’s guests whom he 
overhears calling Fleur a snob, to start the 
plot, and employing an equally incredible 
policy for settling England’s problems to start 
the discussion. 

Using his characters, chief among them 
Marjorie Ferrar, as protagonists and the en- 
suing libel suit as the occasion, Mr. Galsworthy 
sets forth with his knowing, rather kindly smile 
the philosophy of the youth of today, “Not 
to let a friend down; not to give a man away; 
not to funk; to do things differently from other 
people; to be always on the go; not to be 
stuffy; not to be dull’’—its strength and weak 
ness, logic and prejudice, honesty and selfish 
ness, all in the detached manner of the true 
artist, giving us as “good reading’’ as may be 
had. 

There are still other books—among them 
Thornton Niven Wilder’s “The Cabala” 
(Albert and Charles Boni—$2.50), which, 
even though it deals with nothing more im 
portant than the intrigues of contemporary 
decadent Romans, will seem worth while 
to all who like artistry for artistry’s sake. 

Worth-while books? The list of themis long, 
for whatever reveals life, increases intensity of 
| living, extends experience, and has literary im- 
| portance or artistry will seem worth while to 
Natalie. 


SS 


| 
| 


Do not forget that you 
may write to Mrs. Blair 
at Joplin, Missouri, 
about any of your 
reading problems. 
Please enclose a stamp. 
| Thenext article will dis- 
cuss children’s books, 
to help you get ready 
for Children’s Book 
| Week, Nov. 7thto 13th. 
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C When You 
Expect (Guests — 


Add a touch of novelty 


to your menus without spending a single 
extra minute in your kitchen 


MINUTE CREAMED SALMON. A delicious and easy-to- 
make entree. Cook 10 minutes in double boiler 344 cup hot milk, 
146 cup hot water, zlevel tbsp. Minute Tapioca. Add 34 cupsalmon 
flaked with a fork and cook 5 minutes more. Add 1 tbsp. butter, 
1 egg well beaten, 14 tsp. salt, 44 tsp. pepper and remove from 


eat. Serve hot on toast or crackers. 
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SUCCESSFUL HOSTESS 
knows that it is the in- 
viting-looking dish, the 
unexpected new dish that 
receives the warmest wel- | 
come. She knows that 

variety is essential to the oa 
perfect menu, not only in 4 
form, but in texture and 


color of food. ie 


The clever hostess 
schemes to plan such im- 
proved meals with a min- 
imum amount of cooking. 
She serves tempting, ap- 
petizing tapioca entrees, 
which she makes quickly 
and without fuss, leaving 
her fresh and radiant to 
greet her guests. 

Because tapioca is one @ 
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MINUTE TAPIOCA 


A perfect course for the formal 
luncheon or a treat for the 
family dinner. Cook 2 cups to- 
matoes, ' cup hot water, 1 
we | | small onion, sliced, 4 cloves, 1 
bay leaf, !2 clove garlic (op- 
tional), 1 teaspoon salt and 1 
| teaspoon paprika for 15 minutes. 
Strain and mash pulp through a 
sieve. Add 12 cup Minute Tap- 
ioca and 1 teaspoon chopped 
parsley and coo 15 minutes, 
stirring occasionally to prevent 
sticking. Remove from heat, 
add 15 cup soft bread crumbs 
and 14 cup grated American 
cheese Wash 6 small green 
ls and 


| STUFFED PEPPERS 
| 
| 
| 








peppers, cut off stem en 

remove seeds. Fill with the 
Minute Tapioca mixture. Place 
the peppers in muffin pans so 
that they will remain upright 


Bake in hot oven 400° Fahren- 
heit 25 minutes or until the 








skins are tender Baste with 








of the most delicate and = 





water and a little butter. 








easily digested of the car- 





bohydrates, it is -espe- 
cially adapted for piquant combina- 
tion with meat, fish and eggs. 

A tapioca entree constitutes a per- 
fectly balanced main course, for the 
tapioca takes care of the energy re- 
quirements. 


Left-overs made tempting 


The secret of the successful use of 
left-overs is to place them in entirely 
different surroundings. By using tap- 
loca as an extender, you can trans- 
form a left-over cupful of fish, meat 


Recipes tested and approved by Good Housekee ping Instiute 


or vegetables into a full-sized family 
portion of a savory entree. 

One important suggestion: For 
best results, be sure to get Minute 
Tapioca, which is superior to ordinary 
tapioca in three ways: (1) It requires 
no soaking. (2) It cooks in 15 min- 
utes. Special processes at the factory 
make possible these advantages. (3) 
It is made in a_sunshine-flooded 
American factory with all the care 
you use in preparing food in your 
own kitchen. 

«x 











MINUTE CASSEROLE STEW 


(Six portions) 


Savory cookery has far too. small a 
place in American menus. This tempt- 
ing dish has all the piquancy and art 
of a famous French ragout. Best of all, 
it can be made from left-overs and lose 
none of its toothsomeness. It can be 
served in the dish itis cooked in. Put 
the following ingredients into a cas- 
serole: 11b. (154 cups) cooked meat, cut 
in small pieces, 14 cup Minute Tap- 
ioca, 1 tbsp. butter, 14 can peas, 4 
potatoes, 4 carrots, 4 onions, I tsp. salt, 
1% tsp. pepper and poultry seasoning to 
taste. Keep dish filled with water and 
covered. Bake in a slow oven 350° F. 
for one andone half hours or until meat 
and vegetables are tender. The kind of 
vegetables and meat may be varied ac- 
cording to taste and gravy may be used 
instead of butter. 








Free: A cook book of delightful 
recipes and a sample package 


Mail the coupon and we willsend you 
a sample of Minute Tapioca and 
a copy of the Minute Tapioca cook 
book ,“AddingV ariety tothe Menu.” 
It contains practical hints on meal 
planning and 30 good 
recipes for delicious 
soups, entrees and 
desserts. One sec- 
tion discusses the 
proper diet for chil- 
dren. Minute Tap- 
Co., Orange, 

Makers of 


Tapioca, 


REQUIRES ° 
NO SOaxinc ; 10Ca 


Mass. 
Minute 
Minute Gelatine and 


Pearl 





Star Brand 
lapioca. 
Minute Tapioca Co., 310 Tyler Street, 


Orange, Mass 


Please send me, free of charge, a copy of the Minute 
Tapioca cook book, “ Adding Variety to the Menu.” 


Name 
Street 
City 


State 
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For instance—in Mz 

Farmer's School of 
Cookery |‘ Alice Bradley 
Principal) aluminum 
utensils ave used for 
all kinds of cookery 








eBEST COOKS use 


luminum 


* What is the lesson today? Is it on baking, or stewing, 
or roasting, or frying? Is it on cherry cobbler, or clam 
chowder, or chocolate cake? 


Whatever it is, you may be sure of one thing. Should the 
question arise as to what utensils are best, the instructor 
will say, ‘‘Of course, aluminum cooks everything well."’ 


In the home economics departments of our schools and 
colleges, in the famous testing institutes of our women’s 
magazines, aluminum cooking utensils are used for every 
kind of cookery and preferred for their durability, econ- 
omy, beauty, and safety. 

And the same is true in great hotels, in hospitals, on 
railroad dining cars, on palatial ocean liners, and in 


millions of homes. 


The best cooks use aluminum. 


ALUMINUM WARES ASSOCIATION 


Publicity Division, 844 Rush Street, Chicago 
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The Brute 


(Continued from page 25 


“All she needs to be a martyr,” replied old 
Mrs. Peabody grimly, “is just an arrow stuck 
in here and there. I'll go up an’ see what I can 
do for her.”’ 


AS FOR Albert, author of that martyrdom, 

he drove down-town in a kind of painful 
haze, wondering if Mattie Taylor wer suffering 
very much from the shock of her grandmother's 
death. It must have come as a shock, because 
the old lady had been apparently quite hale 
when, on Monday afternoon a week before, he 
had driven Mattie home from the movies 


. . . Wondering if funeral expenses might not 
fall very heavy on those slim, young shoul- 
ders . . . Wondering just what flowers he 
should send . . . how to word the card 
y how to get to see Mattie . . . let her 
know he was aching to help her . . Without 


subjecting her to neighborly comment. There 
had—obviously—(else how account for Fth 
lyn’s unpleasantness?)—been some comment 
already. 

Albert parked his car—part of the daily 
ritual—and went up to his office, stone-faced. 

Miss Taylor’s desk was neatly ordered, her 
chair vacant. 

Young Stewart, Albert’s file clerk, explained. 

“Miss Taylor’s grandmother died Saturday 
afternoon. She won’t be here today.” 

“T see—” said Albert slowly, rolling up the 
lid of his own desk. 

It occurred to him, as it had occurred to 
him once or twice before, that in mentioning 
Mattie Taylor’s name young Stewart's voice 
took on a kind of difference. 

“Her grandmother, you say? hat’s too 
bad! Lived with her—I believe?” 

“Ves—she did,” said young Stewart quickly. 
“It’s really awfully sad, Mr. Hinckley—no 
warning at all. Heart disease—just like that! 

Fell over in her chair—with a basket of 
stockings in her lap. It’s pretty hard on Mat 
Miss Taylor. The old lady had brought her up 
from a child.” 

“It certainly is too bad,” said Albert. “You 
know the family pretty well?” 

“There isn’t any family, Mr. Hinckley- 
just—” this time he came out with it boldly- 
“just Mattie and the old lady. That's what 
makes it so hard, you see.”’ 

“T see,’ said Albert once mor 

He looked at young Stewart closely. Smooth, 
brown head and a straight nose—almost too 
straight; collar-ad stuff—a clean, sensitive 
mouth—almost too sensitive not near enougl 
will there. 

Could Mattie Taylor see anything in him? 
Did her light, slight youth, her smiling lips, 
her shy, sweet eyes, her ash-blonde curls lean 
to his youth and his smile and his eyes? 


Drawn to him . . . seeking and answering 
him . . . as two butterflies under a June sky 
jostling each other through sunny air 

that was youth . . . and Mattie Taylor 

was young. Only twenty-three. Albert was 
over forty. ae 
“Better send flowers from the office,’ said 


Albert curtly and sat down to his mail. 
‘““We’ve each put in—something—for tlowers, 
already,’ said young Stewart. “We won 
dered— Would you care to—to—add any- 
thing, Mr. Hinckley?” . 
“Why—I think [’ll send some—separately, 


said Albert, slitting an envelope with a 
chilly fingers that imperceptibly hook. q 
have—” he cleared his throat harshly—"! 


have a great deal of respect for Miss Faylor 
“Ves, sir,” said young Stewart gratetu ly, 


ALBERT looked at him coldly. “An unusual 
Po aan. 

“She certainly is, Mr. Hinckley And she’s 
all shot to pieces over her grandmot yer’s ce ath 
She'll appreciate your kindness, know. 

“Oh—you know—do you!” said \lbert— | 
himself. Aloud he observed in brusk dismiss 
of young Stewart, 
































When grandmother extended that cheery invitation, 
she conveyed a two-fold compliment—one to her 
guests, and another to her own housekeeping 
- ability. As goes the kitchen, so goes the entire 
| household. 

This same invitation today is extended by the 
’ House of Heinz. The Heinz Kitchens are something 
to be justly proud of—something to see and 
to admire— something that says the first 

and last word in efficiency, purity and 
Wholesomeness in food preparation. 

to Over fifty thousand visitors each 

year accept this invitation. They come 

from all parts of the world — from the 














‘| “COME IN AND SEE THE KITCHEN” 














Orient, Europe, Canada, and the United States. Here 
they see Kitchens at their best— food preparation at 
its cleanest—modern methods of the most advanced 
type—a standard of excellence which permits of 
nothing short of perfection itself. 

Heinz Kitchens are open to visitors every 
working day. Come, see for yourself how Heinz 57 
Varieties are prepared. Then you will appreciate, 

more than ever before, why they are so 
unusually good, and why, even at their 
reasonable prices, your money can buy 
nothing just like them. 

Send four cents in stamps for salad recipe book illus- 
trated in full colors + H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 
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One of life’s darkest moments 


OU FEEL for the child as she strikes the 
wrong note. “Self-conscious,” you whis- 
per. But perhaps the LIGHT is to blame! Use 
plenty of light properly placed—light without 
glare or unnecessary shadows. It costs so little. 


Bring your lighting up to standard with the 
new Edison MazpA Lamps. They mean more 
and better light per penny’s worth of electric- 
ity—already so cheap. 


Ask your nearest Edison Mazpa Lamp Agent 
to show you the new lamps. He will gladly 
help you select the right sizes for every fix- 
ture in your home. He displays the emblem 
shown below at the right. 


In shape and finish the 
newEdisonMAZDA Lamps 
have been likened to a 
pearl. They are frosted 
on the inside to help 
protect your eyes, but let 
the light come through 
better than any other 
diffusing lamps. They are 
stronger and collect less 
dust. Their few sizes fill 

ractically every home 
Rettias requirement. 

They have all the ad- 
vantages of the old types 
of outside frosted lamps 
and more, but they sell 
for much less. 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS ¢ 


A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 
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The Brute 


“Ask Finney to take my letters this morning.” 

So young Stewart went away, Finney came, 
and to Albert they were both as trees walking. 

He began endless epistles: “In regard to 
your favor of March twenty-ninth’’—(or 
March thirtieth—or April second)—‘“‘we should 
like to say oa ; 

Mattie Taylor’s hair curled round her ears 
like a child's. Soft, silver-gilt hair that had 
never known an iron, never known a horrid 
twist of rag convoluting it stiffly. You could 
see how it curled when she sat with her head 
bent over her notebook, taking down, all grave 
attention, all eager interest, things like “In 
regard to your favor of . . .” : 

“What was that last, Mr. Hinckley?” 
asked Finney suddenly. 

Albert repeated parrot-wise, ‘We should ap- 
preciate further details . . .” . 

“Thank you,’’ murmured Finney. He 
thought to himself: “The old man’s got spring 
fever or something. He looks dopey as the 
deuce this morning.” 

Albert was seeing Mattie Taylor’s hands— 
slender hands with delicate nails, holding a 
pencil, tapping the keys of her machine, busy, 
intelligently busy, all day about his, Albert’s, 
affairs. When you thought of Mattie Taylor's 
hands, you didn’t have to think of the backs of 
cards, red-patterned or blue or black. Cards 
held stiffly fanwise. With avid eyes looking 
over them. Across small, square tables. In 
rooms full of the scent of rich food—and flowers 
—and face-powder. 

Once he had seen an inkstain smudging her 
forefinger—a delicious blob of an inkstain. He 
had wanted absurdly to go on his knees an 
kiss it. Such an honest inkstain! You 
couldn't see Mattie Taylor's forefinger gripped 
by tiny, yellow claws . . . you could see it 
gripped by tiny, pudgy fingers . . . 

“That all, sir?” asked Finney politely. 

And Albert realized that he had been sitting 
some moments in silence, staring at the arm of 
his chair. 

He said, “That's all.” 

And Finney went away. 


LBERT sat at his desk until noon, accom- 
* plishing little ornothing. Most of the time he 
considered unhappily how best to help Mattie 
Taylor without irretrievably harming her. All 
that was gentlest and strongest in him wanted 
to help her. All that was coolest and wisest 
knew how deeply his helping might harm 
her. 

\lready—somehow—Ethlyn had hold of the 
innocent fact of their friendship. Innocent, 
necessarily, But voluntarily, also. 

Albert had, in the beginning, struggled stub- 
bornly with himself, against allowing Mattie 
Taylor to encroach upon his consciousness .. . 
to linger in his mind, after he had rolled down 
the lid of his desk and left the office behind 


him... to drift about the secret places of 
his heart like smoke curling about the walls of 
aroom .. . coloring those walls. He had 


said to himself in the beginning that this sort 
of thing was never any good; that a man was 
a fool to have any but business relationships 
with the people in his office; that there was no 
fool like an old fool—but all his struggling and 
stubbornness had not availed. More and more 
he had come under the spell of Mattie Taylor’s 
youth, her lovely freshness and honesty, her 
gallant and soldierly devotion to her job. 
Which was Albert’s job also. 

At was hard to fight against Mattie Tavlor 
When she sat at his elbow day after day, her 
shining head bent over his letters, her busy 
hands tapping out his thoughts in neat black 
and white rows on ordered sheets of paper. If 
she respected his thoughts—and believed in 
them- mightn’t she respect and believe in 
him? Tf she cared for her job and was true to 
t—mightn’t she care for and be true to the 
man behind that job? Not behind it—within 


t “mas : , 
It. Could you separate a man and _ his 
work? 


And which 


did Mattie Taylor see—out of 





lifelong freedom 








**There’s your 
guarantee of 


from rust” 


“AS long as you live here you'll have a full flow 

of pure, clear water, because this house is 
equipped with Anaconda Brass Pipe, which can- 
not rust.” 


You can insure your entire house against rust, 
which destroys annually more property than fire, 
by using Anaconda Copper for flashings, leaders 
and gutters, Anaconda Bronze Wire for screens, 
and solid brass or bronze hardware. 


Rust-proof houses are more comfortable to live in, 
easier to keep in good condition, more economical 
to own, and more profitable to sell, than houses 
equipped with metals that rust. 


Yet an average eight-room house costing about 
$15,000 can be rust-proofed, inside and out, for 
only $450 more than the cost of metals that rust. 


For further information please address our “Build- 
ing Service Department.” 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
GENERAL OFFICES: WATERBURY, CONNECTICUT 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD. 


New Toronto, Ontario 


ANACONDA COPPER 
BRASS “4 BRONZE 


In using advertisements see page 6 160 











{40002°InPrizes 


Be One of 1055 Winners 


50029 for 5 Minutes Work! 


OU may easily win one of this generous 

array of prizes. Just think of it. 55 gold 
prizes and a thousand Liquid Veneer $2.00 Mops, 
the Champion Mop of the world! 


Five minutes of pleasant, interesting work 
and you may win one of the five big capital 
prizes of $500.00, $400.00, $300.00, $200.00 or 
$100.00, but even if you don’t, a little earnest 
effort will make you a possible winner of one of 
the more than a thousand other prizes. 


How to win a prize! 


Give us, in not more than 150 words, a simple 
expression of what you consider the outstanding 
and most desirable quality or characteristic of 
Liquid Veneer and why. Or, you may tell us 
of a new and unusual use for Liquid Veneer, 
and what results can be accomplished by it. 


For example: If you now use Liquid Veneer 
you know that it leaves a hard, dry finish, 
that it is never sticky. You may have learned 
of this unusual characteristic by accident. Or, 
knowing that most polishes are oily and difficult 
to rub dry, you may have deliberately tested 
Liquid Veneer by passing a clean white handker- 
chief over the polished surface and noted the 
entire absence of any sticky, oily residue. 


And again; years ago a Liquid Veneer user 
discovered that a few drops of Liquid Veneer on 
her dusting cloth worked wonders, not only in 
picking up the dust and holding it in the cloth 
but in keeping her furniture completely free 
from the usual furniture ills. The daily contact 
with Liquid Veneer had kept it shining, new, 
and protected with no extra effort. Since that 
time, millions of housewives have adopted the 
Liquid Veneer dusting idea. 


Begin now. 


Secure an entry blank from your nearest dealer 
and get started now on this simple, easy way of 
winning one of these splendid prizes. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, send in the coupon 
printed below and we will mail you an entry blank direct 
and will include a 2 weeks dusting supply of Liquid 
Veneer free, if you so desire. 


Judges will be John A. Kloepfer, Pres. Liberty Bank 
of Buffalo, S. C. Moss, Secy.-Treas. The Moss-Chase 
Advertising Agency, Edwin Lang Miller, Vice-Pres 
Wright-Hargreaves Mines, Ltd In case of a tie each 
tying contestant will receive full amount of prize. For 
complete rules of contest see entry blank. 

The contest closes December 31, 1926, but do not delay. 
Show this ad to your dealer and get your entry blank or 
mail the coupon to us today. 


Uw 
VOX 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 
48 Liquid Veneer Bldg., Buffalo,N.Y. 
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Contest Editor Buffalo Specialty Co., 
48 Liquid Veneer Bidg. 
Buffalo, N. Y 


Mark an X in squares if you wish us to 
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REWARDS 
IN GOLD 


Ist Prize+S5OOL2 
2nd Prize #40022 
3rd Prize #3002 
4th Prize +2002 
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50 Prizes~ Each#IO2L? 
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| The Brute 


those sweet, cool eyes of hers? Now that she 
was in trouble, now that a man had a chanc 
to put his two hands and his head and—reck 
lessly Albert conceded, his heart—at her ser 
vice, now might be the time to find out, | 
man had to know eventually. The desire was 
stronger than he was. 
The office force went out to lunch and came 
back again. At one Albert went out, himself. 
| At two, with a face which showed none of the 
turmoil and question in his soul, he went out 
once more, announcing that he would not be 
back that day. 

Young Stewart had already asked for per- 
mission to leave. He said he had promised to 
help at the funeral. 

Albert acceded grimly. 

Young Stewart, in spring overcoat and dark 
felt hat, was—no denying—a personable figure, 
His tie, a dark-blue bow, had an air, The 
brim of his hat rolled just enough. He made 
Albert conscious of a slightly frayed cuff— 
slightly frayed emotions perhaps, as well. At 
young Stewart’s age—twenty-five or so, likely 
| —Albert had been mad to marry Ethlyn. Weil 
| —he had married her. And—he haa been mad, 

to do it. 

That was how the witty gods gave a man his 
wish. Holding him to the letter. Withhold- 
ing the spirit. 





LBERT stopped his car at a flower-shop 

and bought white lilacs and plum-blossom. 
A great box of them. When he thought of the 
withered old woman who had welcomed Mattie 
Taylor home that day, after the movies, lilac 
and plum-blossom didn’t seem too appropriate, 
but when he thought of Mattie Taylor’s soft 
hair, her frank young eyes, and her slim hands 
he couldn’t bear the pallor of white roses, the 
somberness of violets. 

The cottage was on a quiet street. One or 
two cars stood near the gate, and a wreath of 
bronzed leaves, tied with a purple ribbon, hung 
at the door. 

Albert went in, his box of flowers under his 
arm, and a pleasant-faced woman in a dark hat 
and dress, obviously a kindly neighbor, met 
him in the doorway. 

He told who he was—watching uneasily to 
see if his name drew a flicker of disapproval 
but she only said: 

“Come right in, Mr. Hinckley. The poor 
child’ll be glad to see you. Shall I take those 
for you?” 

Albert surrendered the flowers and went on 
in—to a small, dark parlor where chairs sat 
primly about the walls. Where curtains were 
drawn and heavy, humid scents filled the air 
from wreaths and sheaves piled carefully about 
a plain gray coffin standing in the center of the 
room. 

Albert hadn’t expected to be thrust thus 
unprepared into the presence of the dead 
woman. He hesitated, feeling his blood chill 
with prescient human horror of flesh from 
which the spark has gone out—and while he 
stood there just over the threshold, nerving 
himself to go farther, Mattie Taylor got up 
from a chair in the shadow beyond the funeral 
trestles and came toward him, holding out her 
hand, trying to smile, with lips unsteady. 

She was in a plain, straight, little dress ol 
some soft, white stuff. Her face was utterly 
| colorless, and her eyes were washed gray with 
tears. 

‘“‘Mattie—poor little girl!” muttered Albert. 

Tenderness for her possessed and wrung 
him. When she dropped her head against his 
sleeve, he set his lips to her hair as a man might 
set his lips to the Christ on the cross—in 
prayer. ; 

“T—thought—you’d come,” said at 
Taylor. She cried a little, softly, as ui her 
capacity for grief had almost exhausted itself 

“I’ve been wanting—all day—” said Albert, 
“to—help you—somehow—if there were any 
way T could.” 

“It helps—”’ 








Mattie 


said Mattie Taylor childishly, 


_ | “just to have some one sorry for you. 























UNE DUNHAM 


Host f the Celotex Cot- 
tage, O45 North Michigen 
Avenue, Chicago 


I have 58,000 callers every year! 


“They visit this cottage to see for 


very day, I talk with 
dozens of wide-awake 
women, anxious to make 
their families happier, more 
comfortable, healthier. 
They come from every 
state inthe Union,and even 
from foreign lands. Here 
in the Celotex Cottage on 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
they see for themselves 
what it means to live in a home pro- 
tected alike from summer’s beating 
heat and winter’s piercing cold. 
This cottage, built with an amazing 
heat-retarding lumber, is a revelation. 
On sweltering summer days, my 
visitors are refreshed by the surprising 
coolness of its rooms. When the icy 
winter wind blows down Michigan 
Avenue, they are grateful for its cozy 
warmth, ; : 
Here they could let their children 
play upon the floors without fear of 
cold-giving draughts. ; 
They relax in the restful quiet, 
while traffic roars outside. 
_ They marvel when I tell them how 
little it costs to heat this modern home. 
And best of all, I can show 
them how to get these great 
advantages for their own families 
-- and actually save money... 
whether they are going to build 


themselves what it means to live in a 
home that is never too cold, never too 


hot... that actually saves money. 


By June Dunnam, Hostess 


Tue Cerorex Cottace 


o: live in a house already built. 

Celotex is truly an amazing lumber! 
It is not cut from trees, but is made 
from the long,tough fibres of cane into 
broad, strong boards that resist the 
passage of heat and cold many times 
more effectively than wood lumber, 
masonry and other wall and roof ma- 
terials. More than this, Celotex will 
shut out wind and dampness . . . quiet 
noise . . . build stronger. 


How CELOTEX saves money, There 
isno question about “affording Celotex’ 
in any house. For the proper use of 
Celotex in walls, and in ceilings or 
roof means that a smaller, less ex- 
pensive heating plant and smaller 
radiators will keep you comfortable. 


> 








And year after year, Celotex 
will save from 25% to 35% 
of your fuel money. 

In houses already built, 
a big measure of this com- 
fort and economy is being 
secured by lining attics and 
basements with Celotex. 
That helps a lot and costs 
but little. 

Now that Celotex has 
made insulation practical, heat-leaking 
houses are out-of-date. 

If you are coming to Chicago, do 
come in and see me at the Celotex 
Cottage. If you livetoo faraway, please 
let me send you an attractive booklet 
describing it. Just mail the coupon 
below. 

June DunHamM 
for 
THE CELOTEX COMPANY, Chicago, Illinois 
Mills: New Orleans, La 
Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
(See telephone books for addresses) 
Canadian Representatives: Alexander Murray & Co., 


Limited; Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, Winnipeg, 
ancouver 


: June Dunnam, 645 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me the Celotex Cottage Booklet. 


Vame 


City ey |) en — 
Good Hatp., 10-26 


In using advertisements see page 6 17! 












Let's be frank about ite 
WAMSUTTA PERCALE se//s 
at higher prices than ordinary 
cotton sheets and pillow cases. 
But you get much more than the 
price difference in extra wear, 
greater comfort, and lovely 
smooth whiteness. 





The difterence 


“Do YOU measure the quality of sheeting 
by the way it wears? Wamsutta Percale and 
twenty-four other well-known brands were 
given a laundering test by Doctor Millard 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

the equivalent of six years laundering. 
Wamsutta Percale was strongest —by far, 
at the end of the test. 


Do you measure the quality of sheeting 
by its “feel?” Wamsutta Percale is petal- 
like in its fineness and its surprising light 
weight. 


Do you judge sheeting by appearance? 
Wamsutta Percale is smooth and white, 
because it is closely woven and carefully 
finished. 
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in wear comfort - fine appearance 
is greater than the difference in price 


























The Vanderbilt, the Waldorf, the Tou- 
raine, the Mayflower, the Palmer House and 
the Breakers are only a few of the fine ho- 
tels that find Wamsutta Percale sheets and 
pillow cases a delight to their guests—-and 
a source of genuine economy in lowered 


The Fine ft 
of Cottons 


laundering costs as well as longer wear. 
Isn't that convincing? 


The leading stores show Wamsutta Per. 
cale sheets and pillow cases in plain, hem- 
stitched, scalloped and embroidered styles. 
Look for the green and gold label. 


Wamsutta Mitts, New Beprorpb, Mass. 
FOUNDED 1846 
Riptey Warts « Co., Se//ing Agents 
44 Leonarp Srreet, New Yore City 


WAMSUTTA PERCALE 


SHEETS & PILLOW CASES 
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The Brute 


“] am—terribly—terribly sorry,” said Al- 
Jert. - 

Mattie Taylor lifted her head and drew away 
irom his arm She wiped her eyes on a pa- 
thetically draggled handkerchief. 

“Come look at her,” she said. “If you don't 


mind.” ; : . P 
Albert did mind. Every fiber of his body 
minded, recoiling within him, but Mattie 


Taylor's cold little fingers drew him, and -he 
folluwed. He would have followed into a deep 

j nprotesting. 

Mcisntt she beautiful?” asked Mattie Taylor 
wistfully. 

Albert looked down at the waxen quiet of 
an old woman’s face, from behind whose closed 
translucent lids Yeath looked up at Aim. 

H: said huskily: “Very beautiful. She looks 
so—good.” 

“She was,” 
know...” 

“Was she religious?”’ asked 

“Yes—oh, yes!” said Mattie Taylor. 

They spoke in whispers, as if the sleeper 
might be disturbed. 

“She—brought you up?” said Albert 

“From the time I was two years old,” said 
Mattie Taylor. 

“I wish—I could tell her;’ said 
“that—you will be taken care of 
gone. That she needn’t worry.” 

“Does she look as if she were worrying?” 
asked Mattie Taylor. 

“She looks as if she knew—”’ said Albert 
“everything.” He experienced an indescribable 
moment of exaltation, almost a spiritual ecstasy. 
“Where she’s gone,” he said, ‘*mistakes—like 
ours—don’t matter. She knows good from evil, 
now. No matter how they may look—to the 
world. She what’s in the hearts— 
of men.” 

“What shall I do without her?” 


said Mattie Taylor. “You don't 


Albert. 


very 


Albert 


now she s 


knows 


said Mattie 


Taylor. She began to cry again. Forlornly. 
Tiredly. 
“Take—anything—I’ve got!” said Albert 


“If vou only will.” 


“You're awfly good to me,” said Matti 
Taylor. “Thank you, Mr. Hinckley. Lou 
on't know how I do thank you...” But 
she was only hali-listening to him. Her hand 


1 his arm, she stiffened slightly, her tear 
washed eyes turned to the doorway. ‘Is that 
Jim in the hall?—I thought I heard him.” 

Jim was young Stewart’s name. 

“[ want—to see—"’ said Mattie Taylor. 
IE went out into the narrow. little hailway, 
with Albert still following. There was the 
motherly woman who had asked Albert in 











there were one or two others, moving in the | 


stifling atmosphere of gloom that the bronzed 
leaves on the door-knob decreed. 

Young Stewart had Albert’s lilacs and plum 
blossom in his hands. Above that feathe r\ 
pale fragrance his grave. young eyes sought 
Mattie Tay lor’s. His sensitive mouth showed 
a tremor. 

“I was bringing these in to you,” he said. 
Look, Mattie—Mr. Hinckley” brought ‘em. 
\ren't they bea itiful?”’ ; 

He smiled depre atingly at Hinckley and laid 
the flowe rsin Mattie I ay lor’soutstretchedarms. 
\lbert’s flower Young Stewart gave them 
» her 
She stooped her face to them with a little 
ry “My grandmother loved white lilacs!” 

The motherly woman took hold of the fra 
tile branches Give them to me, child. I'll 
put them in the room with her.” 

‘ \nd Albert and Mattie Taylor and young 
wart were presently alone in the hall to- 
vether, 

Tm 80 tired,” said Mattie Taylor. She 
Kel trom Albert to young Stewart, her eves 
rowned in fatigue and suffering. 


- $30 tired, poor kid!” said young Stewart 
Solty, : 


{ 


' Can't you lie down somewhere and rest?” 
wsked Albert. 
Mattie Taylor 


hook her head. 
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Only Pure 


and eMedicated Talcum is 
Safe for Baby’s Tender Skin 


There are various kinds of tal- 
cum. Any expert will tell you 
this. One may be harsh and 
gritty. Another may contain lime, 
which burns, or tiny, shiny par- 
ticles that cut and irritate. Often, 
when Baby cries without appar- 
ent reason, it is because you are 
dusting him with the wrong kind 
of ralcum. It may be too strongly 
scented, so that it irritates the 
delicate membrane of the nose 
—gives Baby a headache. 

For adults, such talcum may 
be harmless. But infant skin is 
far more tender, more delicate. 
Your doctor will tell you how 
important it is to choose pure, 
medicated talcum for your little 
one. Ask him about Mennen. 

Our specialists 
make certain that 

* « Mennen is always 

4 pure, fine —con- 

“2? ~— so tains nothing 

harmful or injuri- 

ous. It is mildly 

antiseptic — prevents infection 
from little cuts and blemishes. 

Many doctors warn against 
the use of regetable dusting pow- 
ders on Baby. They are likely to 
swell with moisture from perspi- 
ration and urine and so clog the 
tiny pores with poisonous wastes. 
That is why Mennen is made 
so highly absorbent—it ac- | 
tually draws every trace of | 
dangerous moisture from the 
skin-folds. va 

Mennen was the first Bora- 
ted Talcum of all—the first 
real medicated talcum for ba- 
bies. Fornearly fifty years now, 


+ 
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it has been improved constantly 
— progressing, advancing with 
science. Constant analysis assures 
its unfailing purity. 

Always shower Mennen on the 
chubby body after every bath and 
change of diapers. See how safely 
it guards the delicate 
skin from friction— 
from the rubbing > 
of damp clothes and t 
woolly blankets— ¥ 
even Baby’s own ten- A> 
der skin-folds! 

Remember this, 
too— Baby talcum is always safe for 
adults but adult talcum cannot be 
relied upon tor Baby. 

One for Every Mother 
Let Belle Roberts send youa copy of 
the wonderful Mennen Baby Book. 
Every page is helptul. From planning 
his layette and turnishing the nurs- 
ery, until the little youngster, romper- 
clad, isromping—it guidesand coun- 
sels each phaseof Baby’sdevelopment. 


—And for your Own Use, Madame 
Mennen is as wonderful for your 
skin as tor Baby’s. Use after the bath. 
Shower body and feet to prevent 
friction and give ease of movement. 
NEW! Baby Ointment 
When skin gets dry, rough or in- 
flamed, apply Mennen Baby Oint- 
ment. Wonderfully cooling and 
alleviating. Heals, soothes, lubri- 
cates. Softens scales so that scalp 
may be gently, safely cleansed. In- 
valuable for dozens of nursery uses. 





In using advertisements set 


BELLE Roserts, c/o The Mennen Co. 
369 Central Avenue, Newark, N.J 
Tam enclosing 25¢ (Canada 35c). Please 


send me postpaid, in plain wrapper, 
copy of The Mennen Baby Book 
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WINDSOR 
Arm Chair 


2013°5 


BUTTERFLY 
TABLE 


518-0 


: vot 
(Dindsor Chairs for Jour OME — anna hi 


many suggestions for 
the best use of Wind- 


OW many odd nooks and corners in your home 


that a Nichols & Stone Windsor Chair Sons. A Fes 
- ° cop awaus mar rer 
would so charmingly fill? And what other chair quest to Desk D 
of such beauty and grace could you get for so little cost? Nichols 
. 


& Stone Windsors in scores of distinctive patterns are “at \ 
home™ in any room. Singly or in sets—matched or in various 
patterns—they offer the most artistic yet economical solution 
of the “odd chair” problem for the hard-to-fill space. 


NICHOLS é&eSTONE CO 
pcre HOME OF Jim 


SR 
Gardner oe tts 









| a ‘Now Obtainable 
| InPeriod Designs 














OW, at last, in Ray- 
Glo Radiant Gas Heat- 
ers, architects, interior 
decorators, and lovers 
= of home beauty have founda home 
heater that enables them to carry 
out truly harmonious period de- 
| signs in interior decorations. 

This nationally famous heater is now ob- 
tainable in authentic period designs —in 
Chippendale, Adam, Sheraton and Colon- 
ial. These new models faithfully follow 
the chaste simplicity of the popular designs 
of the past century and a half. 


Dignity, beauty, and 
permanent value in 


OAK FLOORS 


Here is utmost beauty combined with 
a . maximum heating efficiency. 
Every quality a good floor should have, har- authorities, after exhaustive tests, 
monizing with woodwork and furnishings, in- 
creasing the value of a home for rental or sale. 
Saves housework ana promotes 
— og ‘ 
the health of the family. 


awarded Ray-Glo their unconditional ap- 
proval from the standpoint of both heating 
efficiency, safety and freedom from fumes 
and dangerous by-products of combustion. 





Furnished in antique brushed brass, statu- 
1 ary bronze or black satin ebony and built 
| . . in 3 sizes with eight, ten or twelve radiants. 

Lay oak over old worn floors | 
| in your present home, at mod- | 


. erate cost. | 
Write for this booklet 
containing modern color fin- 
ishes, with suggestions for 
treatment of various rooms. 








THE J. H. GRAYSON MANUFACTURING Co. 


ATHENS, OHIO,U S.A 


af 2 





YN ~™ 


OAK FLOORING BUREAU \ RADIANT GAS HEATERS » 
LOA. iS RAR So ORR RS ST a AS 


832 Hearst Building CHICAGO |! 
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The Brute 


Young Stewart explained, “She can t bear to 
be alone—she oughtn’t to be alonc 

“You've been with me all you possibly could 
Jim,” said Mattie Taylor gently. “ “Since 
Saturday evening.” 

Their voices—when they spoke to each ot} 
The lift of her eyes to his—even drowned eyes 
The unfinished movements of their hands— 
toward meeting. Something—like a mist, like 
a wave, like a spell—that flowed round the two 
of them, Mattie Taylor and young Stewart 
closing them away from the world. Closing 
them into a world of their own. A high place. 
a far place, where even death couldn’t frighten 
them. 

“Love!” thought Albert. Like seeing tall 
towers of a beautiful city stand clear through 
fog and smoke—knowing the name of it. 

Something in him cried out in loss, but some- 
thing else in him choked off that cry. Was the 
city less beautiful because in its streets no one 
waited for him? 

He had said to Mattie Taylor beside her 
grandmother’s coftin, ‘“Take anything I’ve got” 
—meaning it. The best that was in him. He 
worded it now with a difference. 

“T want you to let me help you—you two.” 

“Oh—” cried Mattie Taylor—“how did you 
know? Jim—did you Baa ‘ 

“T guess Mr. Hinckley can see how things 
stand with us,” young Stewart reassured her, 
and put an arm around her—protective. 

Albert smiled—the cry only. stifled, not 
dumb, in his heart. “Any one could see, 
You’re—engaged?” 

‘Have been,” said young Stewart proudly— 
“since—Saturday night.” 


ier, 


NLY—since Saturday night! Then the 

Monday before—when Albert had met her 
going back to the office after luncheon—when 
he had been lonely and she had been tired— 
and they had, ina moment of mutual madness 
(due to spring, one might say, and the rising of 
the sap in the bough) run away to the movies 
together . on that Monday, she had not 
been engaged to young Stewart And 
Albert had not been a stop-gap. The way she 
had laughed—at a fatuous comedy—the way 
she had thrilled to the flying man setting off 
for the frozen Pole—the way she had hummed 
with the orchestra, playing “Always”—and 
“Remember’’—the way she had thrilled over 
distracted lovers (mercifully united, at last 
: those were Albert’s memories—to keep 
—intact. The rest of his days. 

One afternoon—at the movies. Once—her 
hand on his arm, in a tense moment. Her pak 
| silky curls at his shoulder—cropped curls and 
| a gallant head of them. Once—a short drive 
| home. A good-by at her door: “I’ve hada 
heavenly time. It was dreadful of me—oh, no 
—never again! It was fun—for just once. 

It had been—for just once. And would 
never be—again. Still, Albert had it—to re- 
member. 

Young Stewart had drawn Mattie Taylor 
close against his shoulder. He was kissing her 
fingers very gently. There were tears again on 
her cheeks. Thinking of Saturday night. 5 

“When were you planning to be—married? 
asked Albert quietly. A 

““As soon as we can scrape up a little money, 
said young Stewart. ‘You see, Mr. Hinckley, 
this cottage belonged to Mattie’s grandmother. 
| She owned it. It will be Mattie’s now, but she 

can’t live here by herself. I won't let her. 
Mrs. Murray from next door is going to take 
| her home with her for a week or two. By that 
time, maybe—”’ m 

“We've got some things we can sell, 
Mattie Taylor unsteadily. ‘My father's 





said 
gold 
watch—and some other things.” } 
“You’re not going to sell your father's 
watch, Forget it!’ said young Stewart. 
Albert knew a swift, reluctant liking for him. 
| Put a hand on his shoulder involuntarily. _ 
| “Of course, she’s not! No necessity. see 
here, Stewart—if I let you have, say—@ thou- 
ee 
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FINE CRYSTAL AND 


Tue successful hostess practices 
the very fine art of composing 
her own dinner table. Her 
dishes and food; her candles 
and flowers; her silver and 
linen and glass must make a 
harmony to please the eye and 
pique the appetite. Realizing the 
magic of color and light, with 
Fostoria she transforms her 
table settings into sparkling 
loveliness. The glowing amber, 
cool green, clear blue of Fos- 
toria bring friendly splendor 
to the table. Lately Fostoria 
has introduced a complete din- 
ner service of glass . . . plates, 
cups, saucers, even platters and 
vegetable dishes, with the 
graceful Fostoria stemware to 
match. Fostoria dishes are ab- 
solutely practical for serving 
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Now the full splendor of Fostoria—the complete dinner service 


Complete Fostoria 
service of etched 
dinner-ware, cen- 
terpiece and candle- 
sticks to match 

. Every piece 
of glassware leaves 
our factory bearing 
this brown and 


white label. 


DECORATED GLASSWARE 


all kinds of hot foods. They 
are hard to chip; do not craze; 
the plates stack conveniently. 
They are “‘open stock’; you 
can start a set now and add 
pieces as you wish. Plain and 
with delicate etched patterns 
that are permanent. Every 
hostess will want ‘The Little 
Book About Glassware.’’ Free 
—send for it today. Address 
The Fostoria Glass Company, 
Dept. G-10, Moundsville, W. Va. 








THE FOSTORIA GLASS COMPANY 

Dept. G-10, Moundsville, W. Va 
Please send me “‘The Little Book About : 
Glassware."* : 
Name = 
Street - 
Cary State 
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During the past 20 years, Kirsch, the 
original flat curtain rod, has become ‘‘The 
National Standard.’’ Over 35,000 dealers sell 
them. Kirsch service is in practically every 
city and town 


Invisibly Reinforced Fill EVERY Need— 


by doubling-in the edges. Kirsch Rods take care of 
(See Fig. 2.) Strong and any and every possible 
rigid, yet graceful and window and door draping 
artistic. need. The Kirsch line is 


; er exceedingly simple and 
Beautifully Finished complete in every detail. 
Only Kirsch Rods have 
the patented StippleTone “Snug-Fit’’ Brackets 


design which adds Kirsch Rods tilt into 
strength and provides an place on strong one-piece 
ideal surface for a lasting brackets and stay there 
durable finish. (See Fig. securely until re moved by the 
2.) same easy tilt. (See Fig. 1.) 


KIRSCH MFG, CO 


World’s Largest Producers of Flat Curtain Rods 
159 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich., U.S.A, 


















Write for Valuable Books 


The latest Kirsch Rod and Window 
Draping Book showing draping ideas 
for every room and every kind of win- 
dow in connection with extension curtain rods 
will be mailed to you on receipt of 5 cents.We 
also publish “ Distinctive Draping’ devoted to 
more elaborate hangings and cut-to-measure 
rods with or without draw cord equipment. 
Mailed on receipt of 10 cents. 





View showing where name 
“Karsch’’ «s stamped on rod 





—also how rod itlis tnto 
brack On one-prece 
racket. 


















Cross sectional view 
of Kirsch Red. Note 
Bbeautifus StuippleTone 
finish.‘ A‘ indicates the 
invisible reinforcement, 
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20 Years of 
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You can easi- 
ly identify the 
genuine by 
the name 
“Kirsch” on 
rod. “There 
is no substitute 


for Kirsch 


‘Quality and 


Service.” 








The Brute 


“Why—we could get married tomorrow!” 
said young Stewart. 
He looked at Albert incredulously, over 


| Mattie Taylor’s shoulder. Mattie Taylor, 


turning, lifting her tear-stained face to look for 
herself. 

“Then you could go on living—right here.” 
said Albert—to Mattie T ‘aylor. “Would that 
make you—very happy? ?” 

“Oh, Mr. Hinckley!” But it was young 
Stewart her look went to—tre nalions, adoring, 
luminous, 

“Well—we'll arrange it—at the office to 
morrow,” said Albert. 

Young Stewart said huskily, his face crim 
son: “I don’t know how to thank you, Mr, 
Hinckley. I never heard of anything so—so 
fine. I don’t know why you should do a thing 
like that—for us.” 

“I do,” said Mattie Taylor—and Albert's 
heart plunged startled beneath his waistcoat. 
“Because—” she pointed out, an apriline 
ghost of a smile glimmering in the sad depths 
| of her eyes, “it’s the sort of person he is, Jim 
| I know him lots better than you do. I went to 
the movies with him once—” 
“Once—”’ said Albert. 

“We played hookey together last Monday,” 
said Mattie Taylor. “Gran was terribly upset 
about it . . .”’ Even the name of the be- 
loved started tears afresh, but she wiped her 
eyes and blew her poor, pink nose and went on 
bravely. “If my father had lived—he would 
have been—something like Mr. Hinckley—I 
know he would!” 

Her father—Albert might have been her 








father. Forty-odd years chilled suddenly in 
| his veins. So that was how one seemed. An 
impulse for flight possessed him. He said 
abruptly, 

“We'll—see you about that tomorrow, 
Stewart.” 

“You won’t stay—for the services?” asked 
Mattie Taylor. “It’s private—but I'd like to 
have you.” 

“Interment private—’ echoed a mocking 
voice in Albert’s ears—‘‘but, of course, that 
wouldn’t mean you.” 

He said gently: “I’m afraid it’s impossible 
I've got to get back to the office.” As a father 
might have, he added, “Take good care of her, 
Stewart,’ and knew, not at all as a father, a 
hot twist of pain to see young Stewart's fingers 
tighten on her drooping shoulder, young 
Stewart’s smooth head bend to her rumpled 
one, treas uring it. 

“I'd better be getting along,” said Albert 
facing his cliff again. 

“Good-by, sir,” said young Stewart. “We 
never can thank you enough—Mattie and | 
Never!” 

Mattie Taylor tried. She put both her 
hands in Albert’s and lifted her face and kissed 
him. Her tears wet his cheek. 

Going out the gate, Albert knew a momen- 
tary stinging blindness—tears of his own. 

It was not et way he had dreamed of kiss- 
ing Mattie Taylor. His dream was dead 
decked with white lilac and plum-blossom 
Dead—so forever beautiful. 


At’ [BERT went back to the office and worked 
until half-after six—until outside his win 
dows the chill spring dusk came on and ar 
lights starred the streets. Then he went 
home. 

Ethlyn met him at the door. She had her 
self just come in from a bridge-party, but 
Albert did not know that. She had only ten 
minutes before taken off her hat, and since 
during the afternoon she had eaten largely of 
mayonnaise and whipped cream and salted 

her mood was nol of the airiest a 
Well.” she said, “show was the funeral? 

Old Mrs. Peabody, coming carefully down 
the stairway, one hand gripping the rail, feel- 
ing for vac h step as she came, uttered a cry of 
reproof. ‘“Ethel—let him get into the house 
before you start pickin’ on him! Pen to one 
| he ain’t been near that place.” 
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The Brute 


“Qh, yes, he has,” said Ethlyn unpleasantly 
“y telephoned the office at three. They said 
he was out.” 

“That don’t mean—” began old Mrs. 
Peabody. 

“Qh, yes, it does,” said Ethlyn. 

“Ves, it does, Mother Peabody,” said Albert. 

He took off his hat and his overcoat, went on 
into the dining-room. Without going upstairs 
to wash his hands. Without brushing his hair. 
He felt tired—tired and old. Very, very lonely. 
Once Ethlyn had assuaged loneliness. Blind 
memory stirred in him now. A touch which 
once had comforted—might comfort again. 
If—incredibly—it came back, human and 
warm... 


E DREW out her chair for her. She 
thanked him with a frosty smile and shrug 
of a solid shoulder. 

“Put me in mine, Albert,” said old Mrs. Pea- 
body. “I know my manners.” 

Albert complied. He patted the old lady’s 
head. 

“Have a good day?” he inquired. 

“Touch o’ rheumatism,” said old Mrs. Pea- 
body nonchalantly. ‘Nothin’ to write to the 
papers about.” 

“How was the funeral?” asked Ethlyn. 

“T didn’t stay to the funeral,”’ said Albert. 
He ate his soup without interest. 

“But you went to the house?” said Ethlyn. 

“T took some flowers,” said Albert. 

“That’s crime, for you,” said old Mrs. Pea- 
body. ‘Flowers to a dead woman!” 

She patted Albert’s hand lying on the table- 
cloth. 

“Ethlyn,” said Albert suddenly—he cleared 
his throat with difficulty—“don’t be so hard! 
If you’d seen that poor little girl—this after- 
es . 

“She didn’t ask for me—did she?” said 
Ethlyn. 

Old Mrs. Peabody thrust in swiftly. ““Ethel’s 
got indigestion, Albert. Don’t mind _ her! 
Ethel—you better let me get you some soda- 
mints.” 

“I don’t want any soda-mints,” said Ethlyn 
coldly. “And you know very well, mamma, 
that when everybody in town is talking about 
Albert’s attentions to his stenographer, there’s 
no reason for me to be silent.” 

“Everybody in town—that nasty Clara 
Mullins,” said old Mrs. Peabody scornful as 
a peacock. ‘“Albert—she’s goin’ round sayin’ 
you take the Taylor girl to the movies.” 

“Once—I did once,” said Albert. Adding 
doggedly, “What of it?” 

“What of it?”? demanded old Mrs. Peabody 
loftily of her daughter. . 

The servant came in with the roast. Do- 
mestic persiflage languished. Slicing over- 
done beef, serving soggy potatoes, Albert 
said hesitantly, a desperate attempt at 
conciliation: 

“Miss Taylor—is going to be married— 
very soon—to a chap in the office—young 
Stewart.” 7 
_ “That’s nice—” said old Mrs. Peabody, re- 
lieved. “You hear that, Ethel?” ; 

Ethlyn said without lifting her head, with- 
lifting her eyes from her plate: “Jim 
Stewart? He hasn’t got a cent to his name. 

Where'd he get the money to marry anybody?” 

“T loaned it to him,” said Albert. © : 

“You loaned it to him? Albert Hinckley! 
How much? . . . You hear that, mamma? 
» +. Albert loaned it to him.” 

“Well, Albert makes it—don’t he?” in- 
quired old Mrs. Peabody calmly. “How much 
d’you let him have, son?” Fi 

“One thousand—” said Albert briefly. 
m.., Alaa me only last night—” com- 

‘thlyn, “that we couldn’t afford a 
new car for another vear!”” 
vad ore ba k her chair and stood up 
rsa ot re I don’t want _any more 
nner. ou'll have to excuse me. 
a said Albert imploringly. “If 
‘ sten to me—just a moment.” 


” 
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“TAKE YOUR CHOICE” 


said the architect 
(with a smile) 


“THE window on your right is glazed with old-fashioned 
window glass. Note how its wavy surfaces distort your 
vision and consequently strain your eyes. Imagine your 
entire house glazed with such glass. You would never 
get a clear and accurate view of anything. And from the 
outside, your home would look queer and unnecessarily 
cheap. Yet this glass costs almost as much as the clear 
and beautiful Plate Glass in the window on your left. 


“Plate Glass is rolled, ground and polished until it is 
free from imperfections. It is made tough by annealing, 
It is solid, heavy, and very difficult to break. It conserves 
heat and reduces sound. It enhances selling or renting 
values. And it can be used to glaze your windows at a 
cost of only about one per cent of the total cost of your 
home. Take your choice ...TI thought so”... 
Plate Glass Manufacturers of America, First National 
Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Furnish Your Kitchen 
this NEW way 


OW it’s easy to make your kitchen all you 

want it to be. No need to spend a whole lot 

of money. You can furnish the room for cleanliness 

and convenience more economically than ever before 
—with Porce-Namel Kitchen Furniture. 


First you buy the beautiful Porce-Namel Kitchen 
Cabinet with its shining table top of Laflat porce- 
lain. It has a dozen features you’ll appreciate every 
day, especially the new style of flour bin. There are 
dustproof cupboards, roomy drawers, and plenty 
of shelf space. 


Next, there’s the Porce-Namel Table, as fine a 
kitchen table as can be made. It’s very strong, 
though light and easy to move about. Finally 
you'll order a pair of auxiliary cupboards. Now 
you can keep everything right at your finger-tips. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 
308 Madison Street - Nappanee, Indiana 
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Porce-Namel 
Auxiliary Cupboards 
There is a Porce-Namel 
Dealer near you. See 
him. He can give you 
Porce-Namel pieces in 
white or gray satin 
enamel, made as care- 
fully as the finest fur- 
niture. Write us, today, 
for “First Aids” our 
booklet of Porce-Namel 
styles. Send Us 

Your Address. 








CAKE Sk MOSER ae "| EARN XMAS MONEY 


fessionally that sell on sight Birth- 


Selling Person eetin 
day cakes, ornamental flowers. Resi- a oft wena Gr $8 
Dp dent & correspondence courses OrGers Cally averages 


Cards to Your Friends. Five 
ommission. A Fine Line Sen- 


Send for Booklet B-1 | sibly Priced. (Oudest and Largest Process Firm in the West) 
IRIDOR SCHOOL, 17 W. 49th St., New York. | “ART STUDIOS” Sebastopol, California 





Pure Fruit Jelly at’7ra glass 








Name 
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General Packing Corporation, 
Cranford, New Jersey. 


Enclosed is a dime for 2 oz. bottle of Minute Jelly, 


(strawberry or grape—underline one wanted.) 


Address 


+ Gfocer's name and address 


he fruit is in the bottle 


New serve delicious home-made fruit jelly any 

time—make it in a few minutes. No need to 

prepare fruit. Minute Jelly is concentrated fruit juice 

with correct amount of fruit pectin to insure a firm 

jelly. Makes a huge saving of time and money. Jellies 
—grtape, apple, strawberry, raspberry, blackberry, 
pineapple, orange and mint. 


Send 10 Cents for Sample 


The regular small size bottle of Minute Jelly (straw- 
berry or grape) that makes two large 
glasses of delicious home-made jelly. 
(The 8 oz. bottle at the grocer’s makes 
8 glasses of 6 oz. size.) 





The Brute 


“She'll feel better in the morning,” old Mrs. 
Peabody assured him. “Party food—it ain’t 
the first time.” 

Ethlyn stopped in her furious departure, be- 
side the gold-lacquered cage. She drew a finger 
along the bars and twittered—ostentatiously 
caressing. Ignoring her mother. Ignoring any 
other occupant of the room besides those two 
small, pampered creatures, now swaying on 
their perches, preening aureate feathers with 
lazy pricks and twitchings of small beaks, 

“Hotsy and Totsy happy?” cooed Ethlyn. 
“Sweet—sweet—swe-e-et !”” \ 

Her vocalizings died abruptly. Risen from 
his seat, Albert thrust her to one side. He 
snatched the cage from its hook. 

‘Albert!’ she gasped. “Are you crazy? 
Albert!” 

With his free hand Albert flung up a win- 
dow. The cool spring night came in. 

‘“‘What are you doing?” cried Ethlyn wildly. 

Old Mrs. Peabody chuckled. “Turn ’em 
loose, Albert!” 

“That’s what I’m going to,” said Albert— 
and did. Opening the door of the cage with 
shaking fingers. Holding it open till one after 
the other Hotsy and Totsy took startled wing 
into the dark. 

“They'll starve!’ cried Ethlyn in a high, 
quivering voice. 

“Well—J’m_ starving!’ said Albert 
and threw the empty cage on the floor at her 
feet. 

Ethlyn burst into gulping sobs. “You 
brute!’ she stammered. ‘*You—you—you un- 
speakable brute!’’ She flapped her shiningly- 
manicured hands . . . “Don’t touch me... 
keep away from me. . .” 

Wildly she flung herself out of the dining- 
room and sobbing up the stairs. A door 


| slammed presently somewhere overhead. 


LBERT and old Mrs. Peabody looked at 
each other in silence. A long silence fraught 
with various questions. 

Breaking it, Albert sighed. A weary release 
of breath. “I suppose I’d better go up and 
look after her.” 

“You stay where you are!’’ said old Mrs. 
Peabody. She nodded, eyes gleaming under 
that eldritch crown of white hair. “’F you 


| stay where you are, now, she'll come to you. 


“Won’t she make herself sick?” 

“Yah!” said old Mrs. Peabody scornfully. 
“That was just high-strikes. She enjoys that. 
But you got her scared, son. There was a look 
in her eye—just the look I used to watch for 
in her father—before I could be sure I had him 


| quelled. You leave her be! Don’t you go and 





| weaken—she'll be back—out of curiosity if 


nothin’ else. She'll be back—and with some 
respect for you.” : 
“God—” said Albert brokenly—‘I don't 
want her out of curiosity—or respect, either— 
that’s no comfort . . . I want .. .” He 
didn’t say what he wanted . . . himself un- 
certain. “Maybe she was right. Maybe I am— 
what she called me.” . 
“Did the Taylor girl call you that, too, 
asked old Mrs. Peabody coolly, “when you 
loaned her young man the money to marry 
her?” 
“She said—if her father had lived—she knew 
he’d have been just like me.” : 
“Her father!” cried old Mrs. Peabody with a 


| little, cracked shriek of laughter. 


“Her father,” said Albert doggedly. 
“Vou poor boy ’ crooned old Mrs Peabody. 


| “You come right here to me!’ 


She held out shriveled hands, and Albert 
went to her, but he went round be hind her 
chair and stood there, shamefaced, longing lor 
the kiss on his bruised soul that should make It 
well—too far from childhood’s wisdom to sur 
render easily. He put his hands clumsily o 
old Mrs. Peabody’s shoulders, and she drew 
them both down into hers, softly chuckling. , 

“You poor boy! .. . I bet you wasnt 
lookin’ for thaf—now, was you? 

Albert, staring over her head at the empty 
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é . — women seem to have the 
, i atte salt “knack” of making everything, 


even the plainest foods, taste good. 


k h fa | py ff These women understand theim- 
ma She) t 1 erence portance of salt in cooking. They 
a * do not use harsh, bitter salt; they 
between food that’s merely eaten insist upon salt that is mild and 
and food that’s really enjoyed ! pure. They never over-salt their 
food; rather, they use just enough 
salt to stimulate the nerves of taste 
to an appreciation of the natural 
flavors in the food itself. 


That is why so many of them 
prefer Diamond Crystal,“The Salt 
that’s a// Salt.” It is mild and pure; 
never “‘too salty.”’ It is refined by 
aspecial process, owned exclusively 
by Diamond Crystal, which re- 
moves impurities and gives you 
salt in the form of pure, sterilized, 
quick-dissolving flakes. 


You’ll like this salt 


Use Diamond Crystal in your 
cooking. Compare it with the salt 
you are now using. Ask your gro- 
cer for Diamond Crystal Shaker 
Salt (there is no other Shaker Salt) 
in the round, handy-pouring car- 
tons. Diamond Crystal may also 
be had in boxes and in sanitary 
cotton bags. 
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The Diamond Crystal Salt Com- 
pany, since 1887 makers of “‘The 
Saltthat’sa//Salt,’’St. Clair, Mich. 

Diamond Crystal Iodine Salt, 
prepared at the request of medi- 
cal authorities, is recommended 
for the prevention of goitre. 








FREE May we send you a generous trial 
package of Diamond Crystal Salt and the in- 
teresting and helpful booklet, ‘‘101 Uses for 
Diamond Crystal Salt’’? Just mail the coupon 
If it isn’t 1 
Diamond Crystal 
it isn’t Shaker 


Dept. 110, St. Clair, Mich. 
Yes; send me the trial package and booklet, free. 


Name 





Street 
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One MONTH each year—hours and 
hours wasted in the inexorable, three- 
times-a-day drudgery of dishwash- 
ing. 

And there is really no excuse. Thou- 
sands of women are discovering a 
new sense of freedom and relief by 
the installation of the most modern 
of mechanical servants—the Walker 
Dishwasher-Sink. Quietly, quickly, 
safely, it disposes of a staggering 
load of dishes—washes them hy- 
gienically clean and shining. It is the 
miracle worker of the home—and it 
loves its job. You owe it to yourself 
to investigate. Send the coupon to- 
day! 

Several models available. Approved 

by Good Housekeeping Institute. 


WALKER 


«2DISHWASHER«s | 
SUPER SINK 





Name 





fg nd / 


1 month of sunshine’; 
lost in the kitchen /‘=” 


Separate Model No. 11 
—_—_———_——_— ao 


= Walker Dishwash 
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Model No. 12 Super-Sink 
Corporation, 71 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





I Street and No... . 


| City and State. . 


Please send booklet. I am interested in 1 Sink. [1 Separate model 
(Please check). 








Safe 
Milk 
and Food 


For INFANTS, 
Children, Invalids, 


“ask for Horlick’s 
The ORIGINAL 
Malted Milk on 
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How Handy 
This Is! 


SILVER LAKE 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CLOTHESLINE 


now comes in convenient lengths wound on a hand- 
is an exclusive 
Silver Lake feature, developed in response to the 
The reel cannot warp or 
Helps keep the line clean and prevents it from kink- 
You’ve always preferred Silver Lake, the pre-stretched * 
You'll like it better on this new metal reel! 


some metal reel. This new reel 
expressed preference of housewives. 
break. 
ing. 
clothesline. 





Nursing Mothers, etc. 












Speeds Housework! bs 
Better than a Maid!¢ q , 

. ' * BOOK and all details 
ape Other Uses!" x @ of this New Wagon 
Combination Products Co., Dept. D-1000 Cunard Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 


Write for FREE 





Three Lengths: 


50-ft. $1.00 
75-ft. $1.50 
100-ft. $2.00 


At Hardware, Grocery, Department, and House 


Furnishing Stores 


SILVER LAKE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Solid Braided Cordage 


308 Nevada St., 


Newtonville, Mass. 


Silver Lake Clothesline 


LOOK FOR THE NAME ON HANDY LOOP AT END OF LINE 
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| set in a cool place to rise overnight. 


| brown. 
| lated 





The Brute 


cage upside down upon the floor, said, “No —” 
and shook himself and tried to laugh. An up. 
happy croak. “Am I a brute, Mother Pea. 
body?” he asked simply. “I swear I don’t 
mean to be! What’s the matter with life any. 
way? It’s a pretty crooked mess.” c 
Old Mrs. Peabody patted his hands and 
sighed. Even that wasn’t news to her. Any 
more than the morning paper. “Any picture,” 
she told him, “looks different accordin’ 
to where you sit. That’s all. ’Tain’t life 
It’s us!’ 


Doughnuts for Hallowe’en 


(Continued from page 79) 

the doughnuts are very satisfactory, because 
they seldom soak up fat. Soften one com- 
pressed yeast cake in one cupful of warm 
water. Scald one cupful of milk, and 
when cool, add the yeast and three and 
one-half cupfuls of bread flour and beat 
until smooth. Let stand about three hours 
in a warm place. Cream one-half cupful 
of butter with one cupful of brown sugar, 
add two beaten eggs. and beat well. Add to 
the yeast and flour mixture with enough extra 
flour—about four cupfuls—to make a dough 
stiff enough to handle. Knead until elastic, 
In the 
morning knead well and let rise until double 
in bulk. Take one-third of the dough and roll 
out on a floured board to one-third inch in 
thickness. Shape with a doughnut cutter. 
Lay the doughnuts on a slightly floured board 
and let rise until double in bulk—about forty- 
five minutes. Fry in deep fat at 350° F. until 

Drain. When cool, roll in granv- 
sugar. The yeast doughnut requires 
longer cooking, so the fat should not be so hot 
as for doughnuts made with baking-powder. 

Jelly Doughnuts are made with yeast also. 
Scald one cup of milk; add one-fourth cupful 
of shortening, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and 
one-third cupful of sugar. When cool, crumble 
one compressed yeast cake into the mixture 
and beat well. Add two well-beaten eggs, and 


| sufficient bread flour to make a dough stiff 





enough to handle—about four cupfuls. Knead 
until elastic and set in a cool place to rise six 
hours, or overnight. In the morning turn on 
to a floured board, roll to one-fourth inch in 
thickness, and cut into rounds. On each circle 
put one teaspoonful of current jelly, orange 
marmalade, or any sweet, thick preserves 
Draw up the edges and shape the dough so 
that the jelly is completely covered and press 
the edges together firmly. If left loose, the 
jelly quickly cooks out into the fat and spoils 
the shape of the doughnut. Leave the balls 
on the floured board until light. Fry in deep 
fat at 350° F., turning frequently. Drain. 
When cool, roll in granulated sugar. 

Dutch Apple Doughnuts will keep for two 
weeks. Scald one cupful of milk. When 
cool, add one-half cupful of sugar and one cake 
of compressed yeast which has been softened 
in one-fourth cupful of warm water. Add one 
and one-half cupfuls of bread flour. Beat well 
and let rise in a warm place until the sponge 1s 
light. Add one-third cupful cool melted 


| shortening, two well-beaten eggs, one-half 


teaspoonful of salt, one-fourth teaspoonful of 
nutmeg, and bread flour to make a dough stiff 
enough to handle—about three and one-half 
cupfuls. Knead until elastic. Let rise in a 
| warm place until double in bulk. Toss one- 
| half the dough on a floured board; roll to one- 
| eighth inch in thickness. Cut in rounds about 
two and one-half inches in diameter. Let mse 
for one-half hour in a warm place. While wait- 
ing, wash, quarter, core,-and pare four apples, 
add one cupful of raisins, one-half cupful of 
citron, two tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, and 
chop all very fine. Put one teaspoonful of this 
mixture on each circle and press the edges to- 
gether very firmly, as in making turnovers. 
Let rise until very light, and fry until brown 
in deep, hot fat at 350° F. Drain. When cool, 
| roll in granulated sugar. 
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Ensalada de Toyah. 
Gebhardt 


The one salad in the book, the in- 
gredients of which you are possibly 
not familiar with. Burt it is good 
beyond description and its beauty 
will charm the eye as its goodness 









“Is there anything 
Really New 


in salads? 











will satisfy the taste. 
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Ensalada de Polo 


Here is our old friend 
Potato Salad all dressed 
up so you would hardly 
recognize it until you 
tasted and realized that 
the beauty is more than 
“skin deep”. Miss Brad- 
ley's book tells just how 
itis made and decorated 
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Ensalada de Queso 
Helado 


Here is a new way to setve and 
decorate cheese. You will want 
to make this as soon as you read 
what Miss Bradley has to say 
about its deliciousness and have 
seen it pictured in full color in 
her new book, 





Powder as the basic color in the artistic de- 
signs described in her book, SALADS 
ALLURING AND NEW. She does this 
for the reason that it gives a brilliant, flam- 
ing red where it is needed to enhance the 
beauty of the designs. With this vivid color 
you also have a flavor distinctive and de- 
lightful. 


Gebhardt's Chili Powder is made of only 
select genuine Mexican peppers skillfully 
blended with choice spices. It is a condi- 
ment of unusual appealing flavor making a 
delightful seasoning for meats, fish, soups, 
salads and salad dressing. The Good 
Housekeeping Seal of Approval and Miss 
Bradley's endorsement is ample assurance 
of its quality and purity. 


GEBHARDT CHILI POWDER COMPANY 
SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
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Name. 


Says ALICE BRADLEY, 


PRINCIPAL, MISS FARMER'S SCHOOL OF COOKERY, BOSTON 


Miss Bradley's answer to the question—“Is There Anything 
Really New In Salads” is contained in this most unusual book 
she has prepared for you on the making and decorating of 
salads — salads alluring in their conception and new in the 
artistry of their decoration. 

This unusual book—and it is unusual—brings to you a select 
group of artistic salad creations illustrated by photographs in 
actual colors. You see these beautiful salads just as Miss 
Bradley made them and just as they will look after you have 
prepared them. 

Really they are all old friends in so far as their ingredients 
go. But the manner in which they are made, their flavor, 
zest and, above all, the final artistic decorative touch make of 
them a piece de resistance you will be proud to achieve. 

Most surely you will want this new and useful book as a 
part of your prized recipes. The offer that brings them, to- 
gether with the necessary decorative condiment, is fully 
described below. It is for a limited time only. Please use 
the coupon. 


Gebhardt, San Antonio, Texas. 


I enclose 50c (Stamps or coin) for which 
send me Miss Bradley’s book --- “Salads 
Alluring and New”, one large bottle of 
Gebhardt’s Chili Powder and the Table 
Shaker filled with Chili Powder. 
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“Decorative—and so durable, too! 





* No. 6130 Dolly Madison Brocade 
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HAT is the wonderful thing about Dolly Madison Bed 
Spreads—that with all their beauty of color and design, they 


should be so durable, so practical. 


These lovely spreads are made 


a great profusion of styles and fabrics—all dainty and irresisti- 


ble. Sold by better stores. 


“Other spreads are not the same. 


Ask to see the labeled name.” 


GEORGE ROYLE & CO., Mfrs., Dept. G-10. 
Torresdale and Frankford Aves., Philadelphia 


Write for free 
illustrated booklet 
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Well-paid positions open in all 
departments of hotels, 
ments, restaurants. ( 
ries, fine living, quick adva Ance- 
ment, fascinating work in 
America’s Fourth Largest Indus- 
try Train at home—past expe- 
rience unnecessary 








Manage W 
ith excellent oppor- 





ree Book. “Your Big Op- 
LEWIS HOTEL 
TRAINING Ro" HOOLS 
Re 
Washington, ‘D. c. 
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Spreads 





Ty AMERICAN \} 
STATIONERY 


-~COMPANY- 

World's levee st toveden ersof qvined stations: seationery 
200 Note Sheets, 100 Envelopes $1 
West of Denver and Outside U.S. A., $1.10 
Send for free samples printed with your own 
name. Prompt service. 
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The Original Tub Flannel 


Plain Cream 


Obtainable 
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Solid Colors 
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The A B C of Electricity 


in the Schools 
(Continued from page 85) 


| problems that played little part in our interests 


or our needs at the time. What cared we if 
A bought a piece of land from B or what 
time one train took to pass another? Now 
a class in electricity can read the electric meter 
and compute the monthly bills. Such mathe. 
matical problems are close to their interests, 
They may compare, in a really far-reaching way, 
the cost of electric service in various parts of the 
country _ discover for themselves some of 
the reasons for the differences in cost. And in 
doing so, they are exploring the world around 
them, with a sense of setting out on an interest- 
ing voyage of discovery. They may also com- 
pare the cost of our modern quick fuels as used 


| in modern kitchen ranges and decide as to 





| well 


what is the best and most economical fuel 
available for general use in the kitchens of 
their own community. 


Pioneers in Electricity 

History has been made and is in the making 
in the development of the electrical industry, 
The business of generating and marketing 
electricity tells a story of the courage and 
infinite patience of pioneers, who usually speak 
to a generation which they foresee. The 
names of Faraday, Ampere, Ohm, Steinmetz, 
and Edison have been woven into the very 
fabric of this great basic industry. Only 
forty-five years ago industrial leaders scoffed 
at Thomas Edison when he said that electricity 
would bring a revolution in the lighting of 
houses and that ‘‘We are going to make electric 
lights so cheap that only the rich can afford 


to burn candles.”” How many of us in this 
country today live in electrically lighted 
houses? In these days of restless protest 


against waiting and working for results, it is 
for our young students to learn that 
Thomas Edison tested over 6000 varieties of 
fibrous materials while searching for the best 
lighting filament for the incandescent lamp. 
And no fairy story is more fascinating than 
the history of lighting from the flickering candle 
of but a few years ago to the present day tung- 
sten filaments with diffusing, internally-frosted 





bulbs. All the electric heating appliances of 
| today will have a new meaning for students 
| when they learn that their use has been made 
possible through long hours spent in the lab- 
oratory developing metal alloys of remarkable 
properties. 

“The world is a better place because these 
men lived. As their handiwork continues to 
illuminate the world—both figuratively and 
literally—it should be remembered that the 
shadow cast by their electrical achievements 
are but the lengthened shadows of men’s 
dreams of fifty years ago.” The history of such 
achievements will mean much more to our 
girls and boys than the records of military 
victories or the rise and fall of politici ians. 

Studies of this kind deserve a place in what 
Dr. Rugg ci ills “The New Curriculum of Under- 
standing,” the curriculum which he visions for 
the schools of today and tomorrow. But they 
can become much more effective if teachers and 
students have the active cooperation of 
parents. What more challenging topics for 
conversation around the family dinner table 
than some of the problems we have been 
discussing? 

Both the boys and girls will enjoy beit 
given a share in the selection and in the opera- 
tion and care of the home electrical devices. 
Even the youngest members of the family may 
take part under the —_ oy sion of the older 
brother or sister. And at school this work 
could be started in the ies grades if it is 
fitted to the mental ability and experiences 
of the children. 

This family cooperation is a fine apprentice- 
ship to life, and not to just one field of useful- 
ness. Attitudes will be formed and abilities 
developed which will later have 1 profound 
influence upon these boys and git Ay as citizens 
and as homemakers. 
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A TORNADO 
THROUGH THE RUG 


~ Thats one way to describe the operation 


of Eureka HIGH~VACUUM’ Aineiple of Cleaning 








( HE tremendous power of a tornado— 


a power that whisks trees into the air 

like straws and sweeps a clean path for 
miles—is an example of “High-Vacuum” 
running wild. The Grand Prize Eureka, 
slipping smoothly across a carpet or rug, is 
an equally impressive example of the same 
power harnessed to do useful work. 


Through the Eureka cleaning nozzle there 
sweeps a miniature tornado—air moving at 

a velocity of two miles a minute. This air is 
drawn through the rug from underneath, 
bringing with it the dust and deeply em- 
bedded dirt. The Eureka “High-Vacuum” 
principle eliminates the need for complicated 
mechanical aids to cleaning such as would = £238 
be necessary were the Eureka’s cleaning g*\ 
suction less effective and less powerful. (== 
Amazing efficiency has made the Eureka the “* 














first choice of over 1,500,000 women. 


x 

+ 7 ; y > Cc s — . 
The purchase of a Grand Prize Fe wed test a the dust — 6 
Eureka—on terms so extreme- proves the efhciency of the Eureka 


“High-Vacuum” principle of cleaning. 
No mere surface cleaning can explain 
the continuous discharge of germ-laden 
dust and dirt. 


ly easy that you will never 
miss its low cost—will mean 
instant and lasting relief from 


hateful cleaning drudgery. 
Why delay? 





See the Eureka Exhibit at the Sesquicentennial 
Exposition, Philadelphia, Exposition Building 
g & Eureka Vacuum Cieaner Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
: j Largest Manufacturers of Vacuum Cleaners in the World 
Canadian Factory, Kitchener, Ontaric 


Ch GF Foreign Branches. 8 Fisher Street, London, W. C. 1, England; 
é Grand 58-60 Margaret Street, Sydney, Australia 

(287) 
Prize 


UREKA 


VACUUM CLEANER 
1t Gets the Dirt 


In using advertisements see page 6 185 






FREE 
$9.50 Set 


of Famous “High. 
Vacuum” Attach- 
ments with each 
Eureka purchased. 
(This great offer 
may be withdrawn 
at any time.) 








No More Cloudy Teeth 


Restore whiteness now 


Gain gleaming, Sparkling whiteness 





Please accept full 10-day tube free. Note the amazing dif- 
ference in the color of your teeth and firmness of your 
gums when dingy film is cleared off as leading dentists urge 


ODERN dental science has dis- 

covered a new way in tooth and 
gum care. Off-color teeth thus are 
quickly whitened, restored to sparkling 
clearness. Tender gums are firmed, 
given healthy coral color. 

One’s whole appearance thus is often 
amazingly changed in this way. Famous 
movie stars use it before going on a 
scene as an essential part of their 
“make-up.” That’s largely why movies’ 
smiles are so glistening. 

Leading dental authorities now widely 
urge it. For it marks a new era in tooth 
and gum protection. Please accept a 
full 10-day tube to test. You'll find 
your teeth are not naturally off color 

simply coated with a film that 
clouds them. 


Just a film hiding them and imperiling 
your gums 


Dental science now traces scores of 

tooth and gum troubles to a germ- 

laden film that forms on your teeth. 
Run your tongue across your teeth 


Fya 


the worst 
enemy to teeth 


You can feel it with your tongue 





Canadian Office and Laboratories: 
191 George St., Toronto, Canada 
London Office: 42 Southwark Bridge Rd 
London, 8. E. 1 
The Pepsodent Co., Ltd., 137 Clarence St., 
Sydney, N.S. W., Australia 


and you will feel it—a slippery, viscous 
coating. 

That film absorbs discolorations from 
food, smoking, etc. And that is why your 
teeth look “off color” and dingy. 

It clings to teeth, gets into crevices 
and stays. It lays your gums open to 
bacterial attack. Germs by the millions 
breed in it. And they, with tartar, are a 
chief cause of pyorrhea and decay. 


Old ways won't clear it off 
Ordinary dentifrices and cleansing won't 
fight film successfully. Feel for it now 
with your tongue. Note if your present 
cleansing method is failing. 

Now new methods are being used. A 
dentifrice called Pepsodent—different in 
formula, action and effect from any other 
known. Largely on dental advice, the 
world has turned to this method. 


Clears film off —Firms the Gums 


It accomplishes two important things: 
Removes that film, then firms the gums. 

A few days’ use will prove its power 
beyond all doubt. Send the coupon. Clip 
it now before you forget. 


FREE Papeadehi 
Mail Coupon FEPSSo ent | 
forl10-Day The New-Day Quality Dentifrice 


Tube to Endorsed by World’s Dental Authorities 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 783, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, Ill U.S.A 
Name 
Address 


Only one tube to a family 2165 
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When Is Always? 
(Continued from page 7 3) 


we studied its obligations as we hummed 
along white roads of Touraine, following 
vineyard-clad windings of the Loire. 

Speaking for myself, I discovered that I was 
joined to a girl of whom I was wholly ignorant. 
Every day, now that I had her for my sole 
interest, that fact became more apparent. In 
her amused and laughing way, she, too, was 
arriving at the same knowledge. 

“Mother asks a butler more questions before 
engaging him.” 

Nothing had led up to the remark. But | 
was growing accustomed to her trick of re 
vealing herself in sudden flashes, as though | 
had been following her unspoken thoughts. 

“To what are you referring?” 

“To my choice of husband.” 

“Tf you had, they wouldn’t have been worth 
the paper they were written on,” I tried to pass 
the matter off. ‘A butler has been a butler al 
ways. It was the first time I applied for the 
situation of husband.” 

“And you didn’t insist on my references 
either,” she pursued the subject. 
“T liked your looks too well.” 

“So that’s the explanation!” 
her lips adorably. 
trust.” 

She might have added. “And now we're 
finding out what we’ve got—which is mani 
festly the reason why honeymoons were in- 
vented; to give a deluded couple a chance to 
tear off the wrappings, so that by the time they 
appear in public they may have schooled them- 
selves to pretend that the prize-packet they 
have drawn is the prize-packet they expected.” 

In Fay’s case and mine, we made no bones 
about our dilemma. During those dawn-to- 
twilight rovings through romantic landscapes, 
| we grew franker and franker. Fay’s fearless- 
ness took the strain out of confession, making 
|it sound like the banter of two light-hearted 
| playmates. 

“Marriage isn’t what we thought.” 

“It is different,”’ I assented. 

“T can’t think how you faced up to it, 
Timmy.” 

“Nor I you.” 

“Tt was a risk, wasn’t it?” 

“For you more than for me.” 

“Why do you say that?” 

“Vou’re a girl. If I sink, I drag you with 
me.” 

“As though you’re likely to sink! Oh, 
Timmy, when you’re so clever!” 

She had unbounded faith in my cleverness, 
though she never could lay her finger on the 
qualities out of which my special brand of 
cleverness was compounded. 

‘Don’t bank too much on me,” I begged her. 

To which she retorted with a touch of the 
whimsical, “If I don’t, who’s going to?” 


She lifted 
“We took each other on 





HESE shadows of introspection which I 

have massed in the foreground were at the 
time the least important details of the picture. 
The thing that counted, and the thing that 
catches me by the throat when I remember, 
was my passionate delight in being allowed 
to be human with her. Girls, till then, had 
been disdainful goddesses. In my courtship 
of her there had been far more of worship than 
of equality. That she should have stepped 
down from her clouds to clothe herself with my 
mortality inspired me with a choking sense of 
gratitude. 

We had our meals and rested whenever 
the whim took us—by the roadside, in palatial 
hotels, in peasant estaminets. The weather 
being hot, wherever we found water we dived 
into it. My most vivid memories of Fay are 
in the early morning, her trim little figure clad 
in close-fitting scarlet, darting arrowy as 4 
swallow to meet her reflection. Mists curl and 
sway, sabots cease their clatter, blue smock 
spectators gather, the gray old town blinks 
down. She plunges through the sunshine, 4 

ivibrant slip of girlhood, unaware that her 
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When Is Always? 


companion has traveled farther. But the town, 
where is it? I have the feeling that were I 


to retrace my footsteps, I might refind her. 


But to the gates of Eden, once they have 
clashed against him, no lover may return. — 

She was a boy in her adoration of physical 
fitness. All day, as we roamed those scenes 
of castled legend, it was a brilliant boy who 
rode beside me; only with darkness did the 
woman in her emerge. In her company, time 
ceased to be urgent; for time she substituted 
romance. Where she moved, she left a trail of 
magic—and, for the sake of exactness I must 
add, a trail of picture postcards. 

It comforted her to assume that her family 
was still interested in her doings. It became a 
one-sided game in which she cajoled them. 
Not content with picture-postcards of every 
scene we visited, she taught the chauffeur to 
take snapshots of the two of us and bom- 
barded them with my countenance. “Timmy 
and I on the bridge at Blois,” ‘Timmy and I 
in the car at Loches,” and sometimes out of 
mischief, “My husband and I,” she scrawled 
across the backs. Not to be behindhand in so 
cheerful an impertinence, I imitated her ex- 
ample by sending my father duplicates. 

From Touraine we struck westward to 
Brittany; then we swung again Parisward in 
meandering fashion, following the coast-line 
through fishing villages of Normandy. 

Towns which we passed, even when we spent 
the night in them, were no more than mile- 
stones in a mirage. Rooms in which we slept 
possessed no air of reality; we entered them 
after twilight and fled from them before they 
had become familiar. And all the while we 
talked and dreamed in one long, uninterrupted 
trance. 

3 


[ONG before we reached the hotel, she had 

fallen victim to her old anxiety. As I 
made inquiries at the desk, she was quivering 
like an aspen. I was informed that the rooms 
we had previously occupied had been reserved 
for us and that our mail had been sent up. 

She was ahead of me in seeking the elevator. 
She was out and running along the corridor 
before I alighted. The mail consisted of three 
letters—two for me and one for her. She 
snatched hers so greedily that I had no chance 
to guess from the handwriting who was her 
correspondent. When I had rid myself of the 
porter and closed the door, I examined mine in 
deathly stillness. She was deeply absorbed, hav- 
ing retired to the window, her back toward me. 

I opened the one from my father first. It was 
as terse as if it had been written by a lawyer. 


Long ago your mother entrusted to me a fund 
for your benefit. It was to be handed to you on 
your marriage or, if you were still unmarried, 
when you had attained your thirtieth birthday. 
This fund, with the accumulated interest, now 
amounts to something over six thousand pounds. 
When you return to London, will you please 
appoint your agent to pass on my accounting. 
When this formality has been complied with, 
the entire sum will be placed at your disposal. 


_ The blow of my father’s coldness was con- 
siderably lessened by the unexpectedness of 
the windfall. It was as though Silver Heels had 
won another Derby. It was a much needed 





proof that good luck still followed me. It | 


confirmed my romantic faith in my mother’s 
goodness. All those years ago she had fore- 
seen this day and planned this timely refuge. 
“He doesn’t understand me; he won't 
understand my son.” 
With some such logic she must have argued. 
Haw much of sacrifice it had cost her to set 
aside such a sum, I had no means of guessing, 
but I instantly pictured her as having beg- 
gared herself. None of this had my father told 
me. He had been as incapable of being fair to 
her as he was of being fair to me now. Toward 
any one whom he loved too dearly he bore him- 


self as though he harbored a grudge. And yet ' 
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are easily draped on 


this better curtain rod 


EAUTIFUL windows are not hard 
Here, in the Judd 
Bluebird Curtain Rod, the art of win- 


to arrange. 


dow draping finds an easy 
way to beauty. 

The Judd Bluebird Rod is 
made easy to put up and 
take down, by the exclusive 
Can’t-Fall Hook-Hanger. 

Use filmy fabrics, for the 
baked lacquer finish—found 
only in the Judd Bluebird 
Rod—will not catch or pull 
the most delicate material: 
and it will not rust or cor- 
rode. The three stiffening 














This window was draped by Richard Cecil Pond, In- 
terior Decorator, of New York City. A Judd Blue- 

bird Double Rod was draped with two-tone rayon 

voile, in sand and blue. The double ruffled valance 

of self material is diaphanous enough to display 

the fringed and scalloped roller shade of glazed 
chintz. 7 < - 


At left is shown the Judd Bluebird Double 
Rod, with a section reproduced in actual 
size to illustrate the three stiffening ribs, 

exclusive in the Judd Bluebird Cur- 
BN tain Rod. 


\ 





At left are illustrated 
the single and triple rod 
styles of Judd Bluebird 
Rods. You can see the 
Can’t-Fall Hook- 
Hanger on these rods. 








ribs hold the heaviest or the 
simplest materials straight, with- 
out sagging. 

Ask for this better rod by name 
at your department store or hard- 
ware store. It is the flat, sagless, 


JUDD 


In using advertisements see page 6 


rustless curtain rod with the three 
exclusive features that make it 
better. H. L. Judd Company, Inc., 
87 Chambers Street, New York, 
T Y 


| “Bluebied’ 
Curtain'Rods 
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inctive Homes at Wholesale Prices- 





prices to save money on their homes. 


forest mills 
quality. Built-in features to save steps and 
Homes designed for beauty and comfort. 
in “Book of 200 Home Plans.” 


We saw, cut and fit heavy joists, 
timbers and other parts by machin- 
ery. Saves expensive hand-sawing 
when you build; no waste. Plans 
are so simple and parts fit so ac- 

{ Garages $89 Up 
Parts come Ready-Cut. >! 
Build yourself and cation 






Inexpensive. $1,000,000.00 


ESTABLISGHEO ‘1666 


820 Case St. 





everything as specified at one guaranteed price. 
lighten 
Fully described and priced 


Many Buyers Put Up Own Homes 
curately that hundreds of custom- 
ers do own building 
they save $200 to $2,000 
permanent, year-round homes 
Conform to all city building codes. 
Send for Book! : 
ws photos, floor plans, specifi- 
s, 200 Bungalows, Colonial 


Gordon-VanTine Co. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back 
DAVENPORT, IOWA 


Write for 200 Home Plans! _ 


VER 200,000 home-builders have taken advantage of Gordon- 
Van Tine’s system of selling direct from mill and low wholesale 
We furnish complete plans by 
skilled architects, lumber and building materials shipped from our 








Highest 
housework. 


Many write 
Strong 


Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
A nd 820 Case St., Davenport, lowa 


save money. tow and country homes s 
Summer sk for Building Material Catalog. I am interested and expect to 
Cottages [ree estimate on any job 
3 to 5 rooms, 20 year Guarantee O Build a 
Well-planned. Backed by resources « over - 


Repair a 


Send me proper catalog 


Name 





Address 





HOT WATER 
EVER YWHERE 
when you have a 


**HOLYOKE KEROSENE’’ 
HOT WATER HEATER Walls 


OLYOKE EATER 


Kerosene 


Country and Suburban Homes can enjoy 
this city convenience. 


Write for Free Booklet No. 10, Hot Water 


in the Home. Give name of your Plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CoO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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Protect 





and 
Ceilings 
With 
“GEM °° REGISTER 
SHIELDS 


If your home is heated by a warm air furnace, 
you need “GEM” Register Shields for every wall 
or floor register to defiect the heat into the room 
instead of at the ceiling, and to protect walls, ceil- 
ings and draperies from dust, dirt and soot coming 
up through the registers. 

The “GEM” saves fuel, reduces decorating cos‘s, 
lessens housecleaning labor, and keeps the curtains 
and furnishings fresh, clean and attractive. Made 
from heavy, durable steel, with a handsome, 
permanent oxidized copper finish. Adjustable, 
from 10 to 19 inches, to fit any size register. Prices 
FLOOR Shield, $1.50; WALL Shield, 75c. 

Sold by hardware, housefurnishing and depart- 
ment stores. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
USE COUPON BELOW. 
Pon rr rrr nrnrnres a 
| BEH & CO., Inc., 1140 Broadway, New York, ! 
1 N.Y. I 
I Enclosed, find $ ‘* 

Shields at $1.50 each; 
| at 75c each. 


a FLOOR | 
..... WALL Shields 


Address 


I 
! 
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Name =) see . . I 
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When Is Always? 


in all other relations he could be relied on to be 
just—as my mother had acknowledged, when 
she had made him administrator of a fund 
which would ultimately free me from him. 

I glanced across at Fay, eager to tell her, 
She had not stirred. 

My second letter was from Aiken. It was 
a curious mixture of reserve and gossip. It 
told me all about the book he was engaged 
on. It gave me news of the enterprises of various 
of his disciples. Had I heard that Pollard 
had had a play accepted and of the praise that 
had been lavished on Holland’s volume of 
verse? Then, with professional condescension, 
he handed me a list of Continental sights, just 
as a few years earlier, in his capacity of tutor, 
he had prescribed for me courses of outside 
reading. There was the remotest chance that 
we might meet during my pilgrimage, since he 
expected to visit Italy to consult some rare 
documents. If he had my itinerary, etc. 
A cryptic touch followed: “‘Were I to see you, 
it is possible I could help you.” Up to this 
point one might have supposed I was a care- 
free bachelor, completing my education by a 
tour of European countries. Only at the end 
did he admit that he knew I was on my honey- 
moon: ‘Please remember me to Fay. If there 
is such a person as a natural princess, she’s 
one. 

That he should call her Fay so glibly, after 
having ignored her, was vaguely distasteful. 
Was it to avoid writing your wife; or be- 
cause, when he had been cultivating the Wen- 
dovers, he had fallen into the American habit of 
dispensing with surnames? 


REREAD the tepid pages in an effort to 

arrive at- his intention. Why this careful 
avoidance of reference to my new happiness? 
The suggestion seemed to be that I had be- 
come dishonorable. And what did he mean by, 
“Were I to see you, it is possible I could help 
you”? It was the kind of guarded promise one 
made to a criminal freshly released from gaol. 

“Letting me off lightly!” I flushed with in- 
dignation. ‘“That’s what he thinks he’s doing.” 

The puzzling coincidence was that he and 
my father, men so widely separated, were at 
one in their implied criticism. Without com- 
mitting the brutality in words, they were 
hinting that their interest in my career was 
ended. But the cause—what was the cause? 
It couldn’t be that I had married beneath me; 
then it must be that I had married above me. 
An explanation flashed. I hadn’t played the 
game. I'd taken advantage of Fay. Goodness 
knows what they imagined. I realized too late 
that anything secret leading up to marriage 
gives rise to conjectures. Evidently the least 
base suspicion that they entertained was that, 
with no means to support her, I’d grabbed her 
for her money. 

If that was the esteem in which my nearest 
held me, what mercy could I expect from the 
mob? We had purposely avoided papers, but 
the news must be out. Fay’s jilting of Lord 
Daeganstan the day following her court 
presentation had probably become a_nine- 
days wonder. Our reputations had _ been 
mauled in every pot-house on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Our infatuation, which to us was 
sacred, had been as savory a morsel as a hectic 
divorce or a foul murder. Evil intelligences 
had exercised their ingenuity to contrive rea- 
sons for our match. Why did girls slip out by 
back doors to be wedded? And her mother 
had been party to the conspiracy! Probably it 
was the only thing she could do under the cir- 
cumstances, poor woman! : 

I was filled with bitterness. What was in 
Fay’s letter? The same accusation—that I had 
married her for her money? Since the door had 
closed, she had not budged. 

“Fay.” 

No response. Her back was still toward me. 

“Fay. I’ve finished my letters.” 

A dreary little voice, “Have you?” 

“Have you finished yours?” , 

“A long time.” | 
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When Is Alwaysr 


“What's the matter?” 

“Nothing.” 

“But there is.” 

A sob. 

Crossing to the window, I swung her round. 
Her eyes were brimming. Tears dripped down 
her cheeks unhindered. 

“Lend me your hanky. I’ve lost mine.” 
Then, with an attempt at her old raillery: 
“Being moist! This time it’s not my fault.” 

“But what’s happened?” 

“Daddy'll forgive me only on one con- 
dition.” 7 

“That you give me up, of course? 

She nodded through her tears. 

“And you're going to?” 

Her face froze. Warned that I had miscal 
culated, I blundered on. 

“Tf it’s a question of money, you don’t 
need to. We can get along all right. One of 
my letters is from my father. He’s finished 
with me absolutely—but that’s not the point. 
My mother seems to have guessed that one 
day he’d cast me off, so before she left, she 
placed in his hands—it amounts to six thou- 
sand pounds. With six thousand pounds and 
what we have already—” 

She made an impatient gesture. 

Weeping afresh, she threw herself into my 
arms. I was at a loss how to act till I had 
learned her mind. To display too great an 
affection for a wife who would soon be rid of 
me would only make parting harder. Holding 
her stiffly, I strove to maintain a judicial 
calmness. 

“T can see your difficulty,” I acknowledged: 
“it’s a choice between me and your family— 
between poverty and wealth. I didn’t realize 
of how much I was depriving you. I’ve robbed 
you of almost everything and given you only 
myself. We should gain nothing now by 
going to America. As my wife you'll have to 
stay in England, which to you is a foreign 
country.” 


GLANCED down at her silky head bowed 

against my shoulder. Her face was buried. 
Vaguely I wondered whether I was wise in my 
magnanimity—even whether she was_per- 
suaded that I was magnanimous. My display 
of reasonableness might be nothing but hurt 
pride. For all I knew, I was duplicating one of 
those scenes in which my father’s awkwardness 
had lost my mother for me. I could almost hear 
the ancestral demon prompting me to persist 
in my obstinacy. 

“You mustn't consider me in your decision,” 
I counseled. 

A mumbled question. “Why not?” 

“You have too much at stake. Being un- 
fortunate in our marriages seems to run in my 
family. What’s happened now might have 
happened—” 

Again a mumbled question. “If I refuse to 
let it happen?” 

I said something foolish, “We could go back 
to that shop in the Champs-Elysées and buy 
the rest of those frocks.” : 

She tiptoed against me. “Dear unselfish! 
Always thinking of me first.” 

Taking my face between her hands, she was 
pressing my lips with her puckered, tear- 
stained mouth. 

“Then you don’t believe that I grabbed vou 
for your money?” ; 

“How could I? It was I who grabbed you— 
and I haven't a dollar.” 

“Thank God!” I swung her off her feet. 
“Luck still follows me.” 

“Why are you thanking God?” 

“Because you’re penniless. Now I can be 
self-respecting and do everything for you.” 

hen conversation again became coherent, 
she was seated and I was perched on the arm 
of her chair. 
“Tm a mess,” she was laughing. “If you'd 
seen me like this, you’d never have married me. 
ts your punishment for not believing in me 
more strongly.” 


“ , 
You’ve not shown me what they wrote.” 
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This popular size Blue Streak 
Household Can Opening 
Machine, shown above, like 
its master size, has the full 
endorsementof Good House- 
keeping Institute. 


The two dollar Blue Streak 
Household Can Opening 
Machine, master size, shown 
above is a favorite in thou- 
sands of kitchens. 


Whip. together a quick luncheon for the children or unexpected guests. Blue 
Whirl makes this easy. Equip your kitchen with this better, quicker way to beat 
and mix eggs,cream, gravies, sauces, cereals, etc. Sturdy, lasting—no wiggle wobble 
in the bowl. Blue Whirl, with the two sizes of Blue Streak Household Can Open- 
ing Machines, forms the famous Turner & Seymour Blue Line of Kitchen 
Products. 


THE TURNER & SEYMOUR MBG. CO., Torrington, Conn. 


BLUE WHIRL « 


TCHEN . 
BOUQUET | 


The” = 
ue SUOTY 


cook: 
hk Achieve banquets—not meals! Just a dash 















of Kitchen Bouquet in your soups, gravies, = 
sauces and meat dishes—what a diflerence! f 
Like the productions of a master chel! 

A highly concentrated extractol the choicest 


garden vegetables— wholesome, convenient 


mid economical. Triat Size, 10c 


KITCHEN BOUQUET, Inc 
Dept. 6, 522 Fifth Ave., New York 


In using advertisements see page 6 193 





























GUARANTEED 


Silky Sunfast Fabrics 

















Every yard of Kapock is guaranteed to give satis 
faction. Its colors are sunproof and tubfast, a most 
practical fabric for sunny windows—endorsed as un- 
fadable by the many who know for the past 13 years. 


Shaver-KAPOCK the new fabric for shower baths, etc. 
sunproof, water fast, mildew and spot proof! 


Make sure it’s KAPOCK—name on selvage. 


pater 


ANE BRYANT Maternity Clothes enable you todress 
stylishly during all stages of maternity—and after 
baby comes, as well, Latest modes designed to conceal condi- 
tion and provide expansion, New Style Book, picturing latest 
fashions in Coats, Dresses, Skirts and Corsets for Maternity 
wear; also Apparel for Baby. Sent free. Write for it today. 


Address Dept 11 
Sane; Hryant 39” St at Fifth Ave 


When at the Sesqui-Cen- 


tennial Exposition visit 
the KAPOCK HOUSE, 
2011 Walnut Street—a 
museum of interior 
decoration, where the 
many uses of sunproof 
KAPOCK fabrics for 
sunny windows, furniture 
covering, portieres, lamp 
shades, wall coverings, 
etc., are demonstrated. 


For your Draperies, 
Furniture, Walls— 
and wherever silky 
fabrics are used. 


Colors guaranteed 
Beautiful patterns and colors, 
Send roc in cash for the Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 


Beautifully illustrated in 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
23rd St. & Allegheny Ave 
Philadelphia 


colors 
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Biue Bird Shade Pulls 
Harbinger of happiness— messenger of cheer. 
Decorated in natural colorings, swinging in dain- 
ty brass perches, hung by silken cords to be at- 
tached to your window shades. Especially ap- 
propriate for living rooms and sun parlors. Send 
forthem. You'll order more as Christmas $7 co 
remembrances, No. 5337 Box of three * 2 


ODD and THOUGHTFUL GIFTS 
FROM POHLSON —at all prices 


Send for Gift Catalog. It is free. It will 
solve your gift problems. New ideas in 
Gifts for all your family and friends. 


THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP 
Dept. 97-E PAWTUCKET, R.L 
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Alice Bradley, famous expert, 

sho Ws just how to make home-c Dok. | 
cake-making, candy-making 

ER ROOM How to cater, run 
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1 
“Cooking for Proat, ** it's FREE. 
American School of Home Economics, 822 E. 58th St., Chicag: 


Mayflower Wall Shelves 


Came with our fore- 
fathers. Just return- 
ing to popularity. 
Well made of highest 
grade Douglas Fir. 
Shipped set up com- 
plete, sanded, ready 
for paint, or stain, 
$3.00 each. Finished 
in Black with gold 
edges, Green with 
gold edges or Chinese 
Red shaded to Black 
—very pleasing—for 
only $5.00 each 
three, unfinished, 
desired. 











A No.A-1 
$7.50—finished, $14.00. 
Write for illustrated Booklet. 
We also make Children’s Furniture. 


No.A-2 No.B-19 


State finish 
Send for circular 
We sell to dealers. If they cannot supply you, we shall 


All prices F. O. B. Factory. Send no money. When goods 
are received, if satisfied, send check or money order. 


EXPRESS BODY CORPORATION 
64 Lake St. 


Crystal Lake, Ill. . 


When Is Always? 


Contrary to my expectation, her letter was 
from Dollie Bathgate. Dollie’s narrative 
vein was highly dramatic; she had been 
thrilled to the marrow by the bad news she 
had to forward. One could picture her frivo- 
lous little face flushed with importance, as she 
muddled the ink with repeated dippings of her 
pen. 

DARLING Fay 
(she commenced): 


-_ Fay’s NICE HuvsBanp 

Papa lost no time in calling 
on Mr. Wendover. He was atrocious—I mean 
your father. He jumped down our throats 
directly he knew our errand; he'd been perfectly 
lovely till then. When we told him we'd met 
Timmy, he said, “Damn Timmy!” Heavens, 
what a cloudburst! He wouldn’t let poor Popsie 
get a word in edgewise. But all the same Pop- 
sie went on talking—they both shouted at once. 
Popsie quoted the scriptures, all about the prodi- 
gal and the fatted calf. But your father banged 
the table and said, ‘‘No calf for Fay—she’s dead 
and buried.” ‘‘Then you don’t intend to see 
her again?” Popsie asked. “Not till she agrees 


to be divorced from that young scoundrd.” 
“She'll never do that—will she, girls?” Pops 
turned to us. ‘‘Not on your life,” I said, and 


sister, wishing to be very English and impenii- 
nent, said *‘Not half.” Your mother visited us 
nextday. You've got her in wrong, Fay darling. 
Her husband hardly talks to her. He wouldn't 
talk to her at all if she hadn’t promised not to 
correspond with you. You see, he’s afraid 
she'll send you money, and he’s determined to 
break you by not giving you a cent. 


HERE was much more to the same effect, 

hysteric and indignant. Her father was so 
sorry for us that he’d bought a silver dinner 
service for us. Would we please let him have 
an address to which it could be safely sent? 
We mustn’t take to the boats yet, etc. 

“T guess you can take care of me, Timmy.” 
Fay looked up when I had read to an end. 

“It’s what I married you for.” 

She stroked my hand. “I know.” 

“And it never entered your head that I 
counted on,” the words nearly choked me, 
“vour father’s making us an allowance? Hold 
hard before you answer. It’s what people have 
been saying. He’d have settled a fortune on 
you if you’d taken Daeganstan.” 

“T know that, too,” she nodded. “He dis- 
cussed it with me. He would have settled a 
million and a half. No, darling, I knew you 
weren’t a business man. Your only thought 
was to get me.” 

“T’d have preferred you in rags, 
her fervently—and I meant it. 

‘Timmy, will you do something if I ask 
you? Go away from me—right away. Stand 
over there. For your sake, it might be better 
that I left you.” 

The tables were reversed—it was she who 
was assuming a judicial clarity. In a torrent 
of self-belittlement she accused herself. She'd 
set out to catch me from the start. She’d done 
it, well knowing that she’d never be any use to 
me. She was a decoration. She’d always had 
everything she wanted. She was nothing but 
an expense. During our tour she hadn’t been 

blind to my shudders over her extravagances. 
Did I reraember the time when she’d told me 
how much a single pair of her pajamas cost, 
and I’d said, “Why, I could buy two suits of 
clothes for that.”” And there were her scents, 
her hand-made shoes, her silk stockings. 
They were a habit; to do without them would 
be like doing without soap and water. 

“But, little goose,’ I interrupted, “you 
don’t have to do without them. We've fallen 
heir to six thousand pounds.” 

“At my rate of spending, how long will that 
last? Try to see me as I am, Timmy. I'm 
ofiering you your chance.’ ; 

I didn’t find renunciation at all amusing 
when I was the victim of it. Crossing the room, 
I = my hands on her shoulders. 

I didn’t marry you on approval.” 

“Then I'll have to alter my habits. She 
met my eyes bravely. “I must learn to be 


” T assured 
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CThe superiority of any 
reproducing piano 
is assured if it 
contains the 


Ute -CDigtit 


LICENSE E 
reproducing 


action 


Before buying any reproducing Pouishnoff and many others 


piano ascertain whether or not You can now have Welte-Mignon 


it contains the famous WELT! Licensee in one hundred and fifteen 
MIGNON LICENSEE REPRODUCING : different pianos. The famous 


ACTION. Only Welte-Mignon Licensee Welte-Mignon Licensee 


Reproduc- 


possesses the secret of perfect reproduc- ing Action ¢an be installed in your 


tion. Welte-Mignon Licensee brings to own grand piano. There 


are Welte 


your home flawless interpretations by Mignon Licensee dealers everywhere. 


the great geniuses of the pianoforte: De Send for copy of our beautiful brochure 


Pachmann, Paderewski, Gieseking, Casella, containing portraits of the great artists 


AUTO PNEUMATIC ACTION COMPANY, W’. C. Heaton, Pres 


654 W. Stse Street, New York 
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OW pleasantly and smartly this Linen 

Damask cloth draws together the 
ensemble of the intimate dinner! Only the 
soft sheen, the body, the associations of true 
linen could so deftly weave this spell of 
pleasant intimacy, and suggest the relaxation 
all good things give. 

Beneath this visual beauty of Linen 
Damask the soft padded edges of the table 
pleasantly receive frequent casual touch— 
hands are drawn toward the table with the 
subtle invitation found only in the texture 
of linen. 

In any appointment as intimate as the 
table covering and napkins, the smart table 
must reflect the new decree of fashion, must 
be authentic and correct. 


Whatever the style of your dining room, 
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TABLECLOTHS (¢ 
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the utumate dinner 


whatever the size and shape of your table, 
there is available at your store, a wide variety 
of Linen Damask cloths ranging from the 
simplest to the most elaborate. 


EMILY POST 


the world-famous authority on manners and the 
author of “Etiquette”, the Blue Book of social 
usage, has written with charm and authority 
about Linen Damask in the foreword to 


A new booklet 
“We Dine on Damask” 


The booklet also contains new ideas in table 
decoration and much other helpful information 
for the hostess. Send 25c to Department G-2, 
the Irish & Scottish Linen Damask Guild, 
260 West Broadway, New York City. 


AINASK (° 


7 NAPKINS 


FN ANNOY CONC _7 
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economical. The first step is to cut short our 
honeymoon.”’ 

“Not if I know it. We’re going through with 
our honeymoon as planned. The first step is to 
buy those dresses.” 

“But be sensible.” 

“T can’t. I’m in love.” 

And so our first attempt to face reality 
ended in delicious folly. We knew now that we 
could look for help to nobody. The only result 
was to increase our recklessness. The dresses 
were bought as promised. The next few days 
were passed in an orgy of shopping. Then, 
to escape the temptation to overspend, we re- 
engaged the automobile and set out on the 
second chapter of our truancy. 

Before leaving Paris I wrote Aiken, sending 
him the rough outline of our itinerary. In our 
utter ostracism it did not seem worth while to 
make an enemy of a man who had once been 
my Closest friend. 

Fay chanced to notice the envelope I had 
addressed to him. She picked it up from the 
desk disdainfully. 

“What’s this?” 

“An answer. I received two letters, you 
remember. One was from my father; the other 
was from Aiken. You didn’t ask me about the 
second. He scarcely mentioned our marriage. 
I was so annoyed that I didn’t show it to 
you.” 

“I shouldn’t trouble to write to him,” 
was her only comment. 

I set her antipathy down to natural jealousy 
because my intimacy with Aiken had preceded 
her coming. 


4 


TALY was the goal of our dreams. But 

Italy would mark the end of our honey- 
moon. After the honeymoon would come 
London, captivity, consequences; so we set out 
for Italy by the most round-about route 
imaginable. 

At first we traveled in unrestricted luxury, as 
Mr. Wendover had accustomed his children to 
travel. The biggest rooms in the best hotels 
were our accommodations. The meals we ate 
were special. Everything we did was on a 
princely scale. Fay’s appearance created an 
atmosphere of opulence, to which every one 
who served us magically responded. She noted 
nothing exceptional in the standards we were 
maintaining; in unconscious ways she seemed 


| to demand them. The glory of my elevation 


was tinged with misgiving; I was a third-class 
husband buying first-class tickets lest my wife 
should discover my social inferiority. It was 
a situation which could not last. The sooner 
we came to an understanding; the kinder for 
both of us. But cowardice, masquerading as 
chivalry, held me silent. I loved her too well 
to cross her. 

“Not till after the honeymoon,” I gritted my 
teeth and suffered. 

Meanwhile, each fresh hole in my purse was 
like a bullet-wound in my heart. If a little of 
the present waste could be stopped, it might 
prove our future salvation. That I might 
enable myself to check some of it, I began to 
keep accounts, which I allowed her to believe 
were jottings for a book of travel. ; 

“Why don’t you make it,” she questioned, 
“the record of a perfect honeymoon?” | 

““\ good idea,” I agreed. ‘The title’s ex- 
cellent.” 

After that I had an excuse 
mindedness. ; 

“You’ve not spoken for _half-an-hour, 
Timmy. What’s going on inside that clever 
head?” 

“The book you suggested.” 

“Ts it to be a novel?” . 

To deceive her, I laid aside my figuring and 
invented. ss 
Perhaps you have discovered the mistake 
was making? I was treating her as a mistress, 
| with a total lack of confidence. Were I writing @ 


| treatise for young husbands, my first rule would 


for absent- 
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be, “Never lie to your wife out of kindness.” 
Most bridegrooms, did they dare, could corrob- 
orate my experience as to the extravagance 
of brides. For the englamoured male a honey- 
moon resembles a losing gamble on the stock 
market, which is another way of saying that 
most men speculate heroically beyond their 
means when they marry. 

I was so in dread lest, if she guessed my 
anxiety, she might construe It as miserliness, 
that I began to reserve my arithmetical gym- 
nastics till after midnight. When the last 
kiss had been exchanged, I lay listening for 
her regular breathing; then, turning stealthily, 
I ciphered against the blackness. Dawn often 
found me staring at the ceiling, still working out 
my interminable problems. Yet so falsely 
proud was I that, when she gave me my 
chance, I refused to be honest. 

“Aren’t we spending an awful lot?” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“Because I’m sure you can’t afford it.” 

“What's the remedy?” 

“To stay at cheaper hotels.” 

“V’m willing, if you can stand it.” 

But when we tried retrenchment, I was the 
first to rebel. 

“T can’t bear to see you in second-rate sur- 
roundings any more than to see you in a dingy 
frock.” 

That evening we returned to our ruinous 
magnificence. She revived like a flower in 
cl.an water. Across the perfectly set table 
she glowed, “You're right, Timmy; expensive 
things are nicer.” 

On reaching Lyons our excuses for delaying 
were exhausted. Italy could no longer be 
dodged. My spirits rose; I began to see the end 
of abnormal expenditures. Fay noted the 
change in me. 

“We're more of lovers today.” 

“Perhaps you’re happier.” 

She shook her head. ‘I’m always happy. 
You’re the one who’s happier. Ever since I 
suggested that book, you’ve seemed to have 
had something on your mind. 

“T’ve been thinking it over.’ 

She corietted me. ‘You’ve been 
ing.” 

“All right,” I agreed, “I’ve been worrying. 
But now, for your sake, I’ll forget about it.” 

“T wish you would.” 

The last thing I did before leaving Lyons was 
to write to Aiken. Our erratic wanderings had 
made it impossible for me to hear from him, 
but from time to time I had scribbled him 
notes without Fay’s knowledge. How confes- 
sional they were, how much of anxiety they 
had betrayed, I can not state exactly. Why 
Ishould have written him at all is somewhat of 
amystery. I suppose the reason was that mar- 
riage in its early stages is lonely. You may 
love a woman with all your heart, but till shared 
life has formed the basis for confession, you 
remain agreeable strangers. If that was the 
reason, then I wrote Aiken because I was hun- 
gry for the counsel of his friendship. 
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worry- 


5 


STILL retaining our automobile, we went 
_ by way of Lausanne and the Simplon, tim- 
ing our arrival so as to spend our first Italian 
night on the shores of Lake Maggiore. During 
those days of winding through the Alps our 
sense of romance mounted. Something of the 
loneliness and whiteness of the mountains en- 
tered into our blood. In the presence of these 
giants, which had withstood the storms of 
centuries, to succumb to temporary buffetings 
seemed ignoble. That every care was tem- 
porary was the lesson they taught. I found 
myself remembering the lines, ‘I will lift up 
mine eyes unto the hills, whence 
my help.’ 
hills could send help to anybody. 
knew—by the example of their courage. 

“We'll be all right,” I assured Fay, having 
said nothing to lead up to the remark. 

But of course! I never doubted it.” 


t cometh | 
As a child I had wondered how the | 
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Dhe Superior Value of Gnlaid Silverplate 


Through all the years, unconcnerable quality 
endures in Holmes & Edwards Inlaid— quality 
“em % deep beneath the lustrous surface plating. 


Invisible under the thick, durable plate, 
blocks of solid silver are inlaid where wear 
constant rubbing on table or cloth is hardest 
the most-used pieces. 


r choice of exquisite Inlaid patterns in this 
nin? ing Tray, with a 26-piece dinner 
‘hollow handle knives with stainless steel 
at your favorite shop, priced $34:25. 
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&mbossed Queensware 


IN 1761, Josiah Wedgwood, by per- original classic shapes, so distinctive 
fecting Queensware after years of | of Wedgwood, have been retained, 
patient experimentation, gained for and the delicately embossed decora- 
tion, in pale blue or cream, is still 
applied by hand upon the cream or 
ivory body. 


himself universal recognition as the 
Master Potter, and gave to the world 
a new type of earthenware of sur- 
passing merit. While the complete dinner service 

: may be had in Embossed Queens- 
Embossed Queensware is made to- ware, it offers exceptional possibili- 
day at Etruria very much as it was __ ties to one seeking merely the in- 
made in the eighteenth century. The dividual, decorative piece. 


Our illustrated historical booklet *'H’’ will be sent upon request 


Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Yur. 


or AMCRICA 
255 FiFTH AVENUE New-YorK Mark on, 
Jasper, Basale, 
° 
WHOLESALE ONLY Queen's Ware, Etc, 


Potteries : Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent; England WEDGWOOD 
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The “T. & A. List” is a briefer name for our booklet on ‘Household 
Devices Tested and Approved.” It contains a complete list of all the devices 
and appliances that have been thoroughly tested by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. The various devices are conveniently classified and the manufacturer’s 
mame and address given. A very helpful guide in buying sound products. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of 15 cents in stamps. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
119 West 40th St., New York 
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Book, “YOUR BIG OPPORTUNITY.” gives full details. Write for it today. 
- LEWIS HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS 

Room C-2411 Washington, D. C. 
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When Is Always? 


Then she guessed that I was not referring to 
the steepness of the pass. The road was nar. 
row—to the right it fell away in a sheer preci- 
pice. Not a human was in sight save oy 
chauffeur, who was too much occupied with 
his driving to look back. With that strangely 
mothering tenderness of which she was capa- 
ble, she drew my face down to her breast, 

“Little husband, so that’s what’s been 
worrying you!” 

“Not worrying me,” I prevaricated; “mak. 
ing me think ahead.” 

Her eyes glistened with tears. Her lips were 
trembling. ‘‘You’re not alone now. Yoy 
must feel safe. There are two of us.” 

I sat playing with her hands. 

“You don’t trust yourself,” she continued: 
‘you don’t trust me at all. If it wasn’t to con- 
sult me, I don’t see why you married me. | 
know why I married you—to help you to be- 
come a great success.” 

When Fay set out to be a comforter, she was 
irresistible. It seemed to me there was nothing 
I had thought, not even while she had slept, 
that was hidden from her. ‘You're going to 
be a great success.” 

She painted pictures of the career that lay 
before me. With each edition new conquests 
were added. It was when she had promoted me 
to be Prime Minister that my sense of humor 
rebelled. Sealing her lips, I laughed against 
her mouth. 

“T’m cured.” 

“But do you think that’s impossible?” 

“With you for a wife, nothing’s impossible.” 

Dream followed dream. Valley opened into 
valley. Endless vistas—tumbling rivers, sap- 
phire lakes, spiked forests massed against walls 
of ice. Beauty surpassing beauty. Then 
suddenly our first glimpse of Italy and the 
swift descent. 


HE rooms which had been prepared for us 

at Baveno were wide open to a garden—so 
much so that they were practically out of doors. 
Their walls were buff-colored, their pavements 
tesselated. The long windows, through which 
we could step directly to the lawn, had the air 
of never having been fastened. Creepers en- 
tered. Birds hopped in and out. The peace of 
the lake hovered just across the threshold. 

“A bridal chamber,” Fay threw her arms 
about me. 

None of the other rooms we had occupied in 
our travels had counted. 

“Why didn’t we come here first?” I ques- 
tioned. 

The fates had relented. This was marriage 
as we had imagined it—the peace we had in- 
tended. 

While we dressed for dinner, we invented 
a fairy-story. Fay commenced it when she 
asked, 

“If we were to live here, how long d’you 
suppose our money would last?” 7 

“At our present rate of spending— I 
consulted my note-book. 

“I don’t mean at our present rate,” she cut 
me short. “If we lived in a cottage, and I made 
my own frocks, and we grew grapes and kept 
goats, and I did your cooking for you?” 

“Tt would last forever. The interest would 
be sufficient. But those aren’t your stand- 
ards.” 

She was seated at the mirror, brushing her 
hair. She turned quickly. “Could you make 
them yours?” 

“Quite easily.” 

“Then why couldn’t [?” 

“No reason in the world.” 


Suddenly she burst into laughter. I can see 
her now—the whiteness of her arms, her vase 
like shapeliness, the gentleness of her pr tule 
in her cloud of hair, her eyes like stars—out 
side, the blueness of the lake and on snow 


capped mountains the flush of sunset 
Fancy worrying over money when 
six thousand pounds!” | 
‘As though money were everything. 
knelt beside her. 
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When Is Always? 


“When we have each other,” she whispered. 

My arms about her waist, I buried my 
face against her yielding body. I had the 
oddest sensation that she was my mother. She 
was speaking: ; 

“Jf God so clothe the grass of the field, 
which today is, and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven, shall he not much more clothe you, O 
ye of little faith?’ ”’ 

On the white terrace across the table where 
we dined, she chaffed me: 

“You were afraid. Why were you afraid?” 
And when I hesitated, “You thought I was a 
vampire; that I'd take and take; that you’d 
have to give to keep me amiable.” 

“J didn’t,’ I contradicted stoutly. “I 
thought you’d been brought up so differ- | 
ently—” —_ | 

“Let’s tell each other everything in future,” | 
she interrupted. “Promise me. No more | 
secrets.” 





I" WAS dusk when we rose from the table 
—the white dusk of lingering day and moon- 
light. Fragrance of flowers was intoxicating. 
Swan-like boats stole across the lake, making 
us think of Venice. Guitars tinkled. Plumed 
with trees, unruffled as in a mirror, lay Isola 
Madre. Our first night in Italy! We must do 
something epoch-making. * 

“Let’s swim to the island,”’ Fay suggested. 

“Tt may be farther than it looks. It may be 
forbidden.” 

“How’'ll anyone know if we undress with- 
out lights and slip from our room into the 
darkness?” 

The lake was smooth as velvet and flickering 
as an opal. The shore grew vague behind us. 
We seemed to drift on listless wings away from 
responsibilities. Swimming through the black- | 
ness, stars gazing down on us, our companion- | 
ship became acutely actual. Every now and 
then, to rest herself, she laid her hand on my 
shoulder. Ahead the perfume of camphor- | 
trees lured us. Fireflies flashed through the | 
darkness, waving beckoning torches. Through 
branches, as through a cathedral window, | 
gleamed the placid sky. 

We dragged ourselves from the water and 
stretched panting. The earth was warm 
against our bodies. With heads stretched back, 
silent and unstirring, we lay reveling in our 
languor. The wonder of our situation was 
kindling my imagination. We could visit 
strange places and find them home because 
we were together. We could do things with 
each other which we dared do with no other 
person. The future teemed with high exploits. 
My thoughts fled back to before I had met 
her—the ceaseless questioning, incomplete- 
ness, dissatisfaction. What a bungle, save 
for Fay, I might have made of life! That night 
at Oxford with Aiken, for instance, when I 
had conjured for him the vision of silver girls 
lying asleep with shuttered eyes. And here 
beneath Italian starlight, the most silver of 
all girls lay beside me! Had I failed in finding 
her, embittered idealism might have molded | 
me into an acid ascetic. How much I owed | 
her! Gratitude swam uppermost, the more 
joyously because of late I had been omen 
ful. Love-making had been a form of self- 
indulgence. Out of the darkness, still gazing 
at the expanse of winking sky, I addressed her. 


“There’s something that I ought to have 
said to you long ago.” 


“What is it?” 

“Thank you for having married me.” 

Without changing her position, so that I 
might have been alone save for her voice, she 
questioned: 

“Why did you let me? I’ve so often won- 
dered. Was it out of passion? You don’t 
answer,” 

“I'm thinking.” 
ao me courage her friendly hand slipped 
ms. couldn't help myself,” I told her. “It 

S as though some one, whom I could not 






















































Any Day Is Wash Day! 
oo change. Just as electric washing machines have replaced washboards 
and tubs and the electric ironer is supplanting the slow, tedious hand ironing 


“eens for ordinary ironing, so the home laundry dryer is taking the place of 
the sun and wind as most dependable and efficient clothes drying agency. 


THE LAMNECK LAUNDRY DRYER* 


(Approved by Good Housekeeping Institute) 


provides the ideal method of drying clothes—right where they are washed. It enables the 
laundress to work continuously—washing, drying, ironing~ in the same room—any day you 
wish—because the dryer easily keeps pace with the washing. It reproduces the drying con- 
ditions of midsummer suns— with added protection from dust, dirt and wind-carried 
germs. It eliminates back-tiring trips with heavy clothesbaskets and minimizes work, 
worry and tiresome waiting. 


Thermostatic Heat Control 


Absolute safety is assured at all times by means of a Thermostatic 

Heat Regulator which maintains a temperature sufficient to &C O40: P 
sterilize and dry the clothes quickly; at amis, - {Ws 

yet prevents the heat from rising high oe ew: ae uM”, send Hyour® 
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Fill in the coupon today for our illus- 4 Gen’ re 


trated literature and let us tell you more ite rer 
ii] about solving washday’sbiggest problem. gee oe : 
i} _ 
HH The W. E. Lamneck Company x _— 
Dept. H. Columbus, Ohio. cadre PY 















LePage’s mends 
broken toys, torn 
book bindings, torn 


wallpaper. 





Delightful Work. No Studying. 
No Machines to Buy. No Delay. 
Make Money the First Day. 


Color our Christmas Greeting 
Cards and Folders Exclusive 
process makes them look like 
artist's work. Every card you 
color earns six to twelve cents, 
Some color 100 cards In @N = and what you, too, can 
evening—$6.00 to $12.00 profit! earn. 


No Experience Needed 


Simple FREE instructions, learned firet day, give you better 
paying profession than many which take months to learn “6 
Clare Hueppner, St. Louis made $240.00 on Christmas Cards 
and large carnings other seasons. Miss Dolly Spurr, Tujunga, 
Cal., writes ‘an color $10 worth in a day.” Robt rvis, 
Springfield : colored $325.00 worth at Christmas and 
nearly as much at Easter. 40,000 now use this plan; some earn 
$50.00 a month; some $80.00; some much more ou may have 
relatives help for emall part of profits. A family may make 
$300 a month. 





Le Page's mends 
SJurniture, 
loose chair rungs; re- 
Jastens loose handles 


She 
always used LePage’s 


... ever since I was a little girl, I have been 
mending all sorts of things with LePage’s Glue. 
I couldn’t run my house without it... .” 


The amount of glue used in mending things is so 
small, and costs so little compared to the value of 


broken 


FREE Book shows 


what 40000 othere earn 





$*t, Was pushing me from behind.” 


Free Book Explains 
Big 32-p. catalog ‘Pleasant Pages" reproduces 145 original Christ- 
mas designs. Everyone exclusive and especially adapted for hand- 
coloring. Shows how to color, tells where customers 
for you. Proves thie the best epare time or full time mone 
for those with high ambitions and no capital. Sent FREE with- 
out obligation to buy anything. 


If you want QUICK MONEY 
Send $1 for Trial Box 


If you want to get started making money immediately without 
waiting for book, send $1 for Trial Box of beautiful Christmas 





color, brush, colore 
ment, will also send book which explains everything and discloses 
complete plan. Christmas season in biggest—and cards are selling 
fast already! ACT QUICK—send for free book or get Trial Box, 
Coste only $1—carde when colored will sell for $3 to $4. 


LITTLE ART SHOP, Inc., 
533 La. Ave., Washington, D.C. 














the article mended, why risk using inferior glue? Al- 
ways insist upon LePage's 
Send coupon and 10 cents for LePage’s New Gesso- 


E E'S Craft Book which tells 


you not only how to 


mend, but also how to 
make many fascinat- 
ing gifts. 


LePace's Crart Leacue, 
Dept. XI, Gloucester, Mass 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps 
Please send me a copy of Le Page’s NEW Gesso- 
Craft Book 
Name 
Street 
City State 
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all leading hardware, 


stores or sent postpaid on receipt of 50c and your 
dealer’s name and address 
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Homes With Children—Every home with 


boys and girls should 


serve a hot cereal for 


breakfast. Your doctor will verify this. 
Eat Ralston; you'll like it because it 


% ‘retains the goodness 





of sun-ripened grain, 


Ralston 


The Whole W. 





The Bluebird Reel 
with its 30 feet of 
clothes lineisa 
household necessity. 
Strong, durable and 
compact — finished in 
a beautiful light biue 
enamel. A useful and 
attractive gift appre- 
ciated by any house- 
wife. Obtainable at 
furniture and department 


Write Department 25 


ULTON LIN 


PATENT NOVELTY COMPANY 
FULTON ILLINOIS inc 
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When Is Always? 


She sat up, shaking back her hair. Her gj. 
houette showed sharply against the moop. 
light. Springing from my side, where she had 
been nothing but a voice, she seemed to be the 
first woman God created. 

“T should like to believe that,” she whis- 
pered. 

“Why?” 

She turned, searching for me where I pressed 
against the ground. After all our raptures, | 
found exquisite delight in this utter possession 


| of her without contact. 





“Because,” she faltered, “if some one 
stronger than ourselves forced us together, it 
didn’t happen haphazard. If it was His doing, 
He'll take care of us. If He meant me for 
you, then in spite of Daddy I didn’t do wrong 
when I married you.” 

Long after her eyes had closed in the moonlit 
room, the wonder of the new Fay I had dis- 
covered lasted. She lay like a weary child, 
one arm curved beneath her head, her pure 
face turned toward the snow-capped moun- 
tains. Bending over her pillow, I drank in 
the peace of her expression. 

“Whence cometh my help,” I murmured, 


6 
WE WERE awakened by a tapping for en- 


trance. Consulting my watch, I was sur- 
prised at the lateness of the hour. 

“It doesn’t matter,” Fay yawned. “Noth- 
ing to do. See who’s there.” 

Across the threshold I encountered the valet 
de chambre, carrying our breakfast. When I 
had relieved him of the tray, he began an 
explanation consisting for the most part of 
gestures. By paying careful attention to the 
pantomime, I gathered that a gentleman had 
called, who insisted on waiting. Setting down 
the tray, I gestured back that I would inter 
view him when I was dressed. 

Having closed the door, I found Fay sitting 
up in bed, highly diverted by my attempts at 
self-expression. While I tucked pillows be- 
hind her and spread a table at her side, she 
chattered with unwonted animation. Who 
could our intruder be? He might be any one 
of a dozen persons. Her father or mine; an 
agent sent from London to arrange a settle- 
ment. Her Daddy wouldn’t be so undig- 
nified as to sail for America, leaving her 
married with no more than the clothes on her 
back. 

“I’ve not dared to mention it, Timmy, but 


| I’ve felt all along that family pride would 





compel him to do something for us. That’s 
why I’ve gone on being extravagant; from 
the first I’ve determined to refund you my 
share.” 

“If a man can’t pay for his own honey- 
moon—” Then I switched aside. “If nobody 
knows we’re at Baveno, how could your father 
have traced us?” 

“Easily. Haven’t we registered at hotels? 
Or he could do it through the automobile 
agency.” 

Despite her excitement, she refused to allow 
me to hurry. Oh asia 

“Let him wait. He’s kept us waiting: 

She toyed with her breakfast, leaving the 
honey and ripe figs untasted. While I dressed, 
she marshaled her reasons for her certainty 
that our visitor was her father. Her mother 
was the chief reason—she had counted on her 
to straighten out the tangle. Her brothers 
and sisters were almost equally important, 
they would make life unbearable for their 
father till he restored her. And then there 
was her father himself; she had been the apple 
of his eye, etc. She broke off. 

“We've kept him long enougl 





Better go 


now. If I’m the one he wants, bring me back 
his message.” 

“Once more for good luck,” recalled 
and hugged me. “Everything's + to be 


married 


fine. Now I know you're glad 

. e 
me, whatever happens must be tor t 
best.” 
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An amazing feat which is made possible 
by the Thermodome, with wonderful 
savings of gas, time and food. 

The Thermodome, an exclusive fea- 
ture with the Chambers fireless gas 
range, is so simple, so easily operated. 
Just a dome-shaped hood suspended 
over the top of a regular gas burner. 
Heavily insulated like the Chambers 
Insulated Oven, it retains heat so that 
cooking continues after the gas is turned 
off, 

Domestic Science experts say 
That the Thermodome is one of the out- 
standing contributions to cooking econ- 
omy and service in forty years. It not 
only improves food flavor, saves food 
shrinkage, saves pot watching but effects 
a tremendous saving of gas in top stove 
cooking—where 60% of cooking is done. 

With the Thermodome and the Cham- 
bers Insulated Oven you can now be 
mistress of your kitchen, not its drudge. 
After your meal is under way, turn off 
the gas and leave the kitchen until you 
are ready to serve the meal. Your 
kitchen remains as cool as your living- 
room, No more objectionable cooking 
odors to take your appetite away, no 
more wasting of precious gas. Now you 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS ONLY 


Chambers - 


FIRELESS GAS RANGE 
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Even on top of your range 
ou can cook with the gas turned off: 


are free to do an afternoon’s sewing up- 
stairs or to pay a neighborly call. 


Three vegetables cooked on one burner 
with the gas turned off 


Bring the vegetables to a brisk boil, turn 
off the gas and the Thermodome com- 
pletes the cooking. So little water is 
required that delicately flavored vege- 








Save half your gas bills 
Economize on your food 


Gas Saving—Monthly cooking gas bills 
cut in half! Top stove cooking under 
the Thermodome with less than one- 
fourth the gas and oven cooking with 
only about one-fourth the gas required 
by an ordinary gas range. 


Food Saving—A domestic science ex- 
pert, Mrs. Christine Frederick, editor 
of the Designer, saved 7 pounds 15 
ounces of food shrinkage when she 
cooked seven dinners with the Cham- 
bers Oven and Thermodome. 


Time Saving—Experts estimate that 
the Chambers saves at least 2 hours 
of the housekeeper’s time daily. A 
saving of 720 hours or 30 days per 


annum! 





























ARE LICENSED TO SELL CHAMBERS RANGES 
























tables—string beans, spinach, asparagus 
—will reach your table with all their 
rich mineral and vitamin content unim- 
paired, with all their garden-fresh flavor, 
their appetizing green color retained. 

Your savings become complete with 
the Chambers Oven where you also do 
your baking and roasting with the gas 
turned off. 

In our booklet, “Modern Cookery,” 
such an authority as Mrs. Christine 
Frederick, editor of the Designer, tells 
of her experiment with the Chambers 
Oven and Thermodome. This book is a 
veritable mine of information and you 
wiil want to keep it beside your favorite 
books on Domestic Science. Clip the 
coupon and send for this book today. 


MAIL THIS COUPON 





CHamBers Merc. Company, 
Dept. J-10, Shelbyville, Indiana 

Without obligation on my part, please tell 
me how much money I can save with a Cham 
bers Range and send “ Modern Cookery.” 
My gas bill is 
full meals a week. 


amonth. I serve 
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| Unlike 





any other 


lyou ever saw or read 
he capable Boone was 


Designed by 369 Women 


Cabinet 
about 











OUSEKEEPING experts, determined to reduce 

the hours of necessary kitchen work tothe very mini- 

mum, first introduced the Boone work-saving fea- 
tures you'll be so eager to enjoy in your home. 


Further refinements have followed, consistently, until the 
improved Boone, as you see it in your local furniture store, 
is a recognized standard of value in the specialized field it 


originally created. 


See the new Mary, Helen, Bertha and Betty Boone at 
your Dealer’s now and know what a really capable cabinet 


should be. 


You could not want for anything more convenient, or 


Glass Knob, Automatic Door 
Catch. Another new and ex- 
clusive feature. 

VY An Electric Light and an Ex- 
tra Socket for Appliances. 


A Disappearing Ironing 
Board. 
An Automatic Daily Re- 
minder. 


A Baby Ben Alarm Clock to 
time your cooking. 


A mirror for a bit of primping 
when the door bell rings. 


A Desk Section for your 
kitchen business, 


A Card Index System for your 
Recipes. 


ya Conveniently - located 
Bread Board that slides out 
with the porceliron table-top 
Nested Cutlery Drawers that 
slide out with the table-top. 

YA Swinging Stool. 

WA Knife Sharpener. 


* Ga, Ascendo Crystal Coffee * 


CAMPBELL-SMITH-RITCHIE Co. 
The Oldest Manufacturers of Kitchen Cabinets in America 
Lebanon, Indiana 
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more beautifully made at any price. All equipped with 
Glass Knob Automatic Door Catches—the winning feature 
of our last prize contest—and Glass Drawer Knobs to match, 















When Is Always? 


I left her sitting cross-legged among the bed. 
coverings, laughing like an elf. 

Having enquired at the desk, I was directed 
to a gentleman who sipped an iced drink and 
read a book in the sunshine. As I approached 
across the dazzlingly-white terrace, I addressed 
his back. 

“I’m sorry, sir, if ’'ve—” 

He turned with a lean smile. “Don’t men. 
tion it, Timmy.” 

I seized his hand. ‘Of all persons!” 

He attempted to be casual. “I received 
your letter written from Lyons. Happened 
to be setting.out for Florence. Wasn’t sure 
I'd find you. Chanced it.” 

I was carried away with joy. His presence 
seemed an omen. That Aiken, who had been 
the most admired figure in my circle, should 
have returned from the past to show me 
kindness was a promise that the future would 
be friendly. I stood regarding him with 
blind devotion. 

“T can’t think of any one more welcome,” I 
blurted. Then I noticed that his eyes were 
questing behind me. ‘‘You’re looking for Fay. 
She’s not up yet.” j 

His scholarly face reddened. “In the plea- 
sure of seeing you, I’d almost forgotten you had 
a wife.” 

“But you mustn’t,” I urged. ‘After hers, 
yours is the affection I mosi value.” 

I seemed to have told him more than my 
words implied. The twisted look left his ex- 
pression. He clapped me on the shoulder 
with a demonstrativeness unusual to him. 

“And your friendship means more to me 
than I care to say. You’ve been very much 
on my mind.” 

“Why have I been on your mind?” 

Again he delayed while he lit a cigarette. 
“Because I’m fond of you.” He flicked his ash 
unnecessarily. ‘Proud of you as I might be 
of a young brother.”’ He stroked his chin re- 
flectively. ‘I had hopes of you.” 

“Had?” I questioned. 

He threw me a troubled smile. 

“Which ought I to have said—have or had? 
Marriage either makes or extinguishes a man. 
When you first told me about Fay, and then 
after I’d seen her, I was jealous for you.” He 
caught his breath. “As jealous as a woman. 
Do you remember Kipling’s story about the 
boy who held the key to all his previous in- 
carnations till he fell in love with the tobacco- 
nist girl?” 

IT nodded. 

“T used to think of you as that boy. You 
were— Excuse me. Men don’t talk like this 
as a rule. You were so refreshingly unsophisti- 
cated. You had the trick of saying things so 
wisely childish. Don’t take that amiss; as an 
authority on literature, it’s the highest compli- 
ment I can pay. The world was a wonder-box 
—especially the world of sex.” 


HE STARED straight in front of him, till 
his cigarette went out. Both of us were 

copiously embarrassed. 

“Well?” I prompted. 

He struck a match and renewed his putting. 
“Ts it still a wonder-box?”’ 

“More than ever.” d 

“Then marriage hasn’t brought disillusion- 
ment? What I mean is, it hasn’t destroyed 
your magic?” 

“Certainly not—if I ever had any.” ; 

“Tf you ever had any!” He shrugged his 
shoulders. ‘You had so much that I didn't 
tell you.” : 

I found difficulty in deciding how to handle 


him. I was as grateful for his irprisingly 
high opinion as I was resentful of his undis 
guised distrust of Fay. Why didn’t he ask me 
point-blank whether I had found het all 
that dreams had painted? 

“Why didn’t vou dare tell me? 

“Because,” he drummed with ingers, 
‘you'd have begun to pose al become 
ordinary.” ; 

“And you find that marriage has mace me 
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When Is Always? 
worse than ordinary ?”? In my tone there was 
the edge of olience. . 

What he wanted was to hear me gossip about | 
love accomplished, as In the old days we had 
gossiped about love in the abstract. He 
was inviting me to gratify his bachelor’s 
curiosity. I ought to have told him, “Tf you 
want to know what marriage is like, get mar- 
ried.” Yet, despite natural indignation, my 
heart went out to him that, when my stock was 
at its lowest, he should have discovered in me 
qualities so exceptional. re . 

Realizing that his inquiries had been peri- 
lously intrusive, he waived the collecting of 
further evidence. ‘Far from making you 
ordinary, marriage has enhanced your rarity. 
My fear was that a woman would clip the 
wings of Pegasus and harness him to a plow. 
That’s the fiasco which often follows | 
marriage.” He darted a finger at me. “You've | 
feared, too. There’s been alarm in your letters, 
‘The cares of this world,’ etc. You know the 
quotation.” ve 

“But now you own”—I was sure he didn’t— 
“that your fear for me was groundless? The 
cares of this world haven’t choked me?” 

With a generosity that brought a lump to my 
throat, he covered my hand. 

“I came to find out. Couldn’t stop away. | 
You've given me higher hopes of you today 
than ever.” 

I stood there stunned, gazing down at him. 
It was dawning on me through the rose and | 
gold of that radiant Italian morning that this | 
near-genius actually acclaimed me. Aiken of 
‘Aiken’s Lambs,’ the builder of eputatiens, | 
had just told me that he had higher hopes of | 
me than ever! And why? Because of my | 
marriage, which the universal silence had con- | 
demned! 





$o 


“IT’S ONLY you!” Fay’s disappointed | 
voice. Noiselessly as a sunbeam, she had | 

tiptoed across the terrace. There she hovered, | 
dressed in buttercup, chic personified, her | 
small hands clenched. 

“How dare you?” she flared at Aiken. 
I was at a loss to account for her vindictive- | 
ness. 

Aiken leaped to his feet, shutting her from | 
view. I could see nothing of their expressions. | 

“T’ve been explaining to Timmy why I was | 
opposed to your marriage.” 

“Have you, indeed? Very nervy of you!” 

“And I’ve been apologizing to him—asking 
him to confide in me again. He’s said yes. 
But he might just as well have said no, unless 
you, too, are willing again to trust me.” 

A cruel little laugh. “You flatter yourself. 
I always distrusted you.” : 

“Then I stand corrected. 
to revise your bad opinion.” 

“So that you can double-cross him twice?” | 

I was appalled by her hostility and at the | 
same time touched by it: she evidently 
thought she was protecting me. : 

“Please consider, Fay. You're insulting my 
closest friend—the friend I can least atiord 
to lose.” 

“A pretty friend! I have considered.” 

“You mustn’t get involved in my quarrel 
Aiken ontrolled himself with god-like patience. 
You're unaware of the provocation. Fay’s 
giving me the lashing she believes I deserve.” 
His willingness to spare the young spit-fire 
while she attacked him impressed me as 
superlatively handsome. The least I could 
0 was to offer testimony in his favor. 
Pa rate, he’s shown us more kindness 
- ier your father or mine. He’s come 
all the way trom London to prove—” 

“His loyalty, ’ she snatched the words from 
my mouth. 
. “I'm not here to prove anything,” 
intervened. ‘I’m here to help.” 

‘If Timmy thinks he needs helping—” She 
turned away. 

I seized her arm. 
taking sides igainst 
understand?” 


I’m begging you 


Aiken 


“Fay, darling, I’m not 
you—but won't you 


Delicious desserts + « 
rich with 
nature’s tonics 


RY the recipes which Brer 

Rabbit prints here. You will 
find them as delicious as they are 
unusual. And they are only two of 
the many ways in which the old- 
time plantation flavor of Brer Rab- 
bit Molasses can add a tang of deli- 
ciousness to your desserts. 

And with this toothsome sweet- 
ness from Louisiana you get mar- 
velous health value. 

Brer Rabbit Molasses has more 
lime and iron together than any 


other food. Doctors say there are 
few, if any, foods which we neglect 
so much as those containing the 
natural tonics, lime and iron. 

It is also a good laxative. 

So that along with the delicious 
flavor of Brer Rabbit your family 
gets food which supplies a daily 
need. 

Use Brer Rabbit Molasses often. 
Forty-four different and delicious 
ways to serve it—are in the new 
cook book offered below. 














Huckleberry Pudding 


Stir 14 tsp. soda with '4 tsp. cloves, 14 
tsp. cinnamon, '4 tsp. nutmeg and '4 tsp. 
salt into 1 cup Brer Rabbit Molasses. 
Stir in gradually 114 cups flour and 2 
cups huckleberries. Pour into well 
greased steamer and steam 214 hours. 

















Serve with hard or drawn butter sauce. 











Canned huckleberries may be used if 
they are strained very dry. 


In tevo grades: Gop La- 


BEL—htghest quality light 
molasses for eating and 
fancy cooking. GREEN 


LapEL—darker with a 
stronger flavor 


Brer 
Rabbit 
‘Molasses 








Gingerbread Custard 


Scald 1 pt. milk; beat 2 egg yolks 


baking dish. 
this. 


egg whites, 6 tbsp. 
sugar, }4 tsp. vanilla and brown. 


with 14 cup sugar. Add milk grad- 
ually to egg mixture. Break 1 cup 
stale gingerbread into a buttered 
Pour custard over 
Place in pan of hot water. 
Bake in a 350° F. oven until set. 
Cover with meringue made from 
granulated 


FREE! Brer Rabbit’s booklet 
of forty-four delicious recipes. 





Penick & Ford, Ltd., Dept. 44 
New Orleans, La. 


Please send free a copy of the Brer Rabbit Recipe 
Book and Leaflet about health value of molasses. 


Name 
Address 
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HE smart looking 
littlelad who stands 
out in the crowd is wear- 
ing, nine times out of 
ten, a Kaynee. Kaynee 
clothes are tailored for 
real boys. They fit com- 
fortably and hang grace- 
fully. Dress your boy in 
one of the new Kaynee 
suits with smart broad- 
cloth blouse, tweed pants 
and leather belt. See 
how proud he will be of 
hisoutfit, and how proud 
you will be of him. 
Our Book, “Boy Types and How 
to Dress Them,” sent 
free to mothers 
The Kaynee Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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"It floats” for your bath 


IVORY SOAP * 
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| kind of you. I’ve letters to write. I’m starting 
| for Milan.” 


| across her shoulder, “I’m going to my room 











When Is Always? 


As her eyes rested on mine, all her tender 
ness came flooding back. “Dear innocent, jt 
isn’t that I don’t understand. I understand 
too well. What do you want of me?” 

“To forgive him,” 

“All at once?” 

“Offer him your hand.” 

As Aiken took it, she wrinkled her nose. 

“I know why you're here.” She looked 
him straight between the eyes. “You don't 
fool me fora second. Our peace lasts for as long 
as you behave yourself.” 

His lips greeted the tips of her fingers, 
“Your slave in all things.” He maintained his 
courtliness. 

The tension was broken. I slipped my am 
about her shoulders. 3 

never dreamed she could be sucha J 
bad little girl.” q 





7 


IKEN’S relief that he was restored even 23 
grudgingly to favor was little short of S 
pathetic. He followed Fay’s grace with dog § 
like admiration. The complete surrender of 9 
this intellectual dictator to the caprice of a 
girl half his years was dumbfounding. Tillnow 
I had seen him haughty, cynical, condescend- | 
ing, but never subservient. ; 
More to dissemble my embarrassment than 
for the sake of exercise, I suggested a climb 
up the mountainside. Fay clung to my arm, 
endeavoring to monopolize my attention, 
ignoring Aiken’s brave efforts at conversa- 
tion. What speech we had was manufac- 
tured. Our true thoughts were communi- 
cated in uneasy glances. 

By the time we returned to the hotel, she 
had sufficiently convinced him that he was 
not wanted. 

“It’s been jolly to meet you,” he excused ' 
himself. “I’m stopping at Stresa. I'll be 
walking back.” 

“That you won’t,” I opposed him. “I 
didn’t think to mention it; you’re lunching 
with us.” 

He placed a hand on my arm. 


ema? 


— 


“Awfully 


I swung round on Fay. “Can’t you see 
what’s the matter? It’s the way you've been 
acting. Invite him.” 

“Please stop to lunch. You must. If you 
don’t, Timmy will be angry.” 

“If I thought you wanted me—” 

Taking his acceptance for granted, she flung 


to tidy.” 

The moment she was out of sight, I tackled 
him. 

“What's the trouble?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 
husband.” 

I felt so little her husband that I almost 
envied Aiken his liberty. 

“You refuse to enlighten me?” 

Again the shrug of the shoulders. 

“Then if you won’t, she shall.” 

In the room in which I had last seen her as 4 
laughing elf, she was weeping her heart out. 
Anger faded. Closing the door quietly, I set 
my back against it. 

“What’s it all about?” 

“Timmy dear, don’t hate me.” : 

I crossed to the window. Her physical 
attraction was humiliating. It silenced rea- 
son—unmanned me. If I looked at her too 
long, I should be kissing her. To accept kisses 
in lieu of truth was debasing. a” 

“You've not answered my question. 

My only response was a sob escaping from 
the handkerchief which pressed against her 
mouth. 

“Judging 
accused me. : ; 

I glanced back. She was huddled on the 
floor, her face buried in the pillows of the 
couch. 

“This is most unnecessary.” 

A shiver of denial. 


“You're her 








instead of understanding,” 1 
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SIMPLEX iton her own dresses “i 





-} Mr. Fleming's shirts \\ little Jeanne’s 
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“| daintiest frocks a 
, Fe yee 


a 5 GuImDING is all you have to do—all Mrs. 
: ; as she could do by hand Fleming does—to have the whole bas- 
: ketful of sprinkled clothes ironed in 


, minutes, instead of hours. A slight pres- 
sure of your hand or arm on the feed- 
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» board starts the roll carrying dresses, 
it middy blouses, anything, against the hot 
eC n . 
be ff iron. . . and they come out at once, 
q | ironed delicately, as if by hand! Men’s 
ng shirts are perfectly done — including 
ly cuffs, collar, shoulder band. The gath- 
m 5 ers in dresses are really gathers. Fine 
ee embroidery, and laces as in Jeanne’s 
en  - 
: frocks, stand up airily the way they 
" should. 
The Simplex costs less than a nickel 
7 - . ’ 
Zz to run for the entire week’s wash. It’s 
.d open at both ends—accommodates even 
huge pieces. And it’s small—you can 
= shove it here, there, in your kitchen. 
i" Easy payments can readily be arranged. 
Have the Simplex demonstrated for 
you. Write us for name of nearest 
: dealer. Address American Ironing Ma- 
ut. chine Co., 100 East Ohio St., Chicago. 
set - ° ° ° 
. If you live in Canada, address Canadian 
_  Troning Machine Co., Woodstock, Ont. 
“. . « the Simplex is 
cal the nearest thing to 
a magic in my home, It 
ol irons so fast and beau- Se . ; ; “e 
00 tifully — trons all the } 10-26 | 
Ses ‘particular’ pieces—and, | AMERICAN IRONING MACHINE CO. i] 
Far bn for press 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, II. | 
om ag” gg Sl Please tell me where I can see the wonderful new | 
her Mic 3789 Glenwood Road, | Super-Simpiex demonstrated. I understand that this 
ken . » Cleveland Heights, Ohio. | te gg a Nog Mh a, should also like the new 
OOK iC 0} e oimpiex, 
it 
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’ ’ D | a 
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Of Interest to Girls—There’s a lot of differ- 
ence in the quality of wheat. It is the special 
premium wheat in Ralston that gives it such a 
delicious flavor and extra nourishment; 
Ralston porridge is relished by boys and girls. 


Ralston 


Wheat Cereal 


The Whole 














Hang Pictures the Easy 7 
and Artistic Way 


Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
For Heavy Pictures 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Scientifically Secure Safety 


Factory 
Price 


Save 1/3 to 1/2 (i) 


New FREE book quotes Re- 





Moore Push-Pin Co., Phila., Pa. 





Guarantee Bond on Stoves, 


Beautiful porcelain , 
enamel ranges and combination 
gas and coal ranges in soft grey 


Rock-A-Bye 













lain enamel heating stoves. Cash 
or easy terms~as low as $3 down, 

24 hr. shpts. 30 day 
360 day approval test 
Satisfaction guaranteed 


Write today for your copy of this 
O STOVE CO., Mfrs. Perfection Mfg. Co. 
2721 N. Leffingwell 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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When Is Always? 


“Why isn’t it?” I touched her lingeringly 

She seized my hand. ‘I’m lonely.” — 

Her fascination was too strong for me. Still 
resisting, I seated myself on the couch beside 
her head. She at once took advantage of my 
partial relenting by employing my knees as q 
rest. Her posture was that of a small girl 
at prayers. 

“Who's to blame if you’re lonely?” T spoke 
with long suffering. 

“Forgive me, Timmy.” 

“How can I, without knowing?” 

Then I saw myself as a stingy brute and 
stooped to the white nape of her neck. 

Brimming eyes winked up at me. 

“He’s in love with me.” 

“Who?” 

“Your friend.” 

“Tmpossible.”” 

“Tt’s why he’s here.” 

That brought me up with a jerk. I searched 
back. Till now she had let fall no hint as to 
Aiken’s motives, yet in London she had been 
frank concerning his visits to her family. 

“It’s a fact. He asked me to marry him.” 

I was stunned. “When?” 

“After Silver Heels had won the Derby, 
within a few minutes of Lord Daeganstan’s 
proposal.” 

“The Judas!” 

She kindled into happiness. ‘Now you un- 
derstand why I loathe him? It was so covw- 
ardly. He knew the odds were against you. 
He was so much older. He didn’t even warn 
you. And there were you praising him when- 
ever his name was mentioned.” 


WAS trying to reconcile this despicable 
\iken with the generous sympathizer who 
had professed such high hopes for me. If his 
d 








eulogies had meant anything, he had pledge: 
his influence to pilot my talents toward suc- 
cess. His disciples, his ‘‘Lambs”’ as they were 
labeled, constituted a brotherhood of log- 
rollers. When their master hailed a star, they 
all applauded. If I had his backing, magic 
doors would open; what was infinitely more 
important, I should be given a chance to earn 
my bread. Because his cordiality involved so 
much more than sentiment I labored to find 
a flaw in Fay’s wholesale condemnation of 
him. 

“Hold on.” I pointed a finger. “You 
didn’t warn me either. If you were aware of 
what he was up to, why did you remain 
silent?” 
| “ZT was new.” She hung her head. ‘He was 

your trusted friend. You would have thought 
me jealous. It’s what you’re thinking now.” 

Her accusation was so shrewd that I 
hastened to reassure her. 

“I’m not thinking it. I’m not in the least 
blaming you. But—” 

“Go on.” 

I strove to impress her. ‘As an enemy 
can do us a lot of damage. Before we run that 
risk, we must be certain of our ground. He 
committed no crime in loving you; he could 
no more help himself than I could. Reverse 
our cases. Suppose he had told me that he 
was wild about you and afterward I had met 
you, would I have informed him that I im 
tended to cut him out? I'd have done any- 
thing rather than that—and left |im to dls 
cover.” 

She laid her cheek against mine. ‘Whatever 
you do is so right.” At) 
"4 nly to you; not toothers. That. ou didnt 
want him was his misfortune. If he were your 
husband, you’d be making the same excuse 
for him—that how he’d won you didnt 
matter.” » 

“You would never have been dishonorable. 

“Ask your father.” I kissed her. “But 
to return to Aiken, he harmed no one except 
himself. He’s lost you.” 

“TI don’t know.” She passed her hands be- 
fore her eyes. ‘When I saw him seated with 
you on the terrace, it seemed to me he was 
| bargaining. I can’t account for the sensatlo® 
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Only an X-ray picture can show whether a baby’s bones 
and teeth are developing as they should 








Every baby is in danger of having soft bones 


and poor teeth 


. 
| 
| | 
] | 
f 
\ || 
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X-ray pictures of babies’ bones have re- 
cently revealed a surprisingly large per - 
centage of imperfections. Even in babies 
who look quite all right to the untrained 
eye! 

The damage can be repaired by pro- 
viding the element whose lack is causing 
the trouble—but if this provision is not 
made the bones will go on getting softer 
until deformities occur, and the quality of the teeth 
becomes so poor they will decay easily in later years. 

It is a very definite thing—this element needed for 
correct bone formation—and tests have shown that 
it is not found to any helpful extent in baby diets 
made up only of milk, cereals, fruits and vegetables. 

But sunlight provides it—and cod-liver oil is rich 
in it.* 


The effective 
rays of sunlight 
arestopped even 
by window-églass 


— unless protection 1s given 


from birth by the addition of cod-liver oil to their diet. 

Furthermore, older children as well as babies are 
sick less often when they have been getting cod-liver 
oil. This is frequently commented on by physicians. 
Resistance to infections is increased, too. And growth 
is stimulated amazingly. This is due to the presence 
of a second vital food element** now known 
to be necessary for body growth and the main- 
tenance of health. So rich is Squibb’s Cod- 
Liver Oil in this stimulating element that 
one teaspoonful contains as much as is found 
in a pound of butter! 





Rapid gains in weight 
often follow when 
cod-liver oil is added 


The importance of being careful 
to the diet 


about quality 


How much your baby will be helped by his daily 
cod-liver oil depends largely on the quality 


Lots of sunlight, direct on his skin,  vaenmme you give him. 
might keep a baby safe. = Fath For cod-liver oils vary widely in quality 
But mothers know how hard it is to ex- V6 , a \. and therefore in effectiveness. 
pose little babies to the direct sun very ny A SY \ Many important improvements in the 
much, especially in winter. Through all the ~~ ~“ methods of producing cod-liver oil have 
bundlings and wrappings the helpful rays a been scientifically worked out by the 


penetrate very slightly. The ultra-violet 
rays (the ones that do the good) will not 
even go through clear window-glass. 

That is why doctors say it is practically impossi- 
ble for babies in our climate to get enough sunlight 
for safety. 


The widespread insistence on cod-liver oil 


Nowadays leading baby specialists and health author- 
ities in general urge that babies be protected almost 


* The Anti-Rachitic (rickets- preventing) factor. 


Squiss’s CopLiver Ou 


Very little sunlight 
can reach a baby's 


ekin tremely high effectiveness. Methods 


Squibb experts. 
Methods which result in oil of ex- 


which help preserve the vital elements until 
the last spoonful is used. 

Squibb’s Cod-Liver Oil is tested and guaran- 
teed by E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, New York, 
Ae 


** Vitamin A—for 
growth and resistance. 
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To Restore 

Loveliness 
to 

Footwear 






OVELY footwear has LE today a subtle 
magic that is no less potent than when 
“Prince Charming” sought his Cinderella. 
And now there is a Cinderella Dressing for 
every type of beautiful feminine shoe—to re- 

store its loveliness and renew its charm. In 

this convenient, dainty package have been 

combined, in generous trial sizes, the six kinds 

of Cinderella Dressings that will serve you 

best—to care for nearly every beautiful shoe 

in your wardrobe. 

The Get-Acquainted 


Package contains the 
six trial-size bottles of 


| | a Cinderella Dressings 
° e re listed below. You 
n may obtain it—at 

manufacturing cost— 


Shoe Dressings at your favorite shoe 


store, or direct from 
us 


Made by EVERETT & BARRON CO., 34 Elm Street, Providence, R. I. 








MAIL THIS COUPON 






Everett & Barron Company 
Please send me the Cinderella Get-Acquainted Package containing 6 trial-size 
bottles, for which I enclose 50c. 
OR Send me a trial-size bottle of each Cinderella Dressing 1 have checked, 
I enclose 10c for each. 


Kid White . . () Black Boot Cream (C) Dry Cleaner 
Tan Loot Cream (—) Kid Neutral . [C) Satin Lustre (7) 
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Many opportunities for Profes- 
sional interior decorators, Fasci- 
nating, well-paid work. Our 
practical home study course pre- 
pares you for a good position or 
you can go in business for your- 
eelf without additional investment. 
Send for beautifully illustrated book 
American Decorative Society, Inc. 
3257 Greadway Dept.R, Chicago 
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When Is Always? 


| That he’d come to claim me. I'm sure he came 
|to spy, hoping to find me unhappy. If oy; 
| marriage had proved a failure—”’ 

“Tt isn’t.” 

| “Every one has acted as though it were 
| Perhaps he thinks that he can do something 
| to make it—”’ . 

“He couldn’t, darling. Be reasonable,” 

“Then why’s he here?” 

“He says to help us. Let’s believe him, 
Be magnanimous.” 

| She sank her chin on her shoulder and pon- 

| dered. “He could be valuable to you in your 
work—whatever it is to be? He could provide 
the ladder up which you're to climb?” 

“Several of them.” 

She leaped from my knees with recovered 
daring. ‘‘Then I'll play him.” 

“Don’t play him; be nice to him.” 

Seating herself at the mirror, with deft 
touches she repaired her appearance. “What 
did crying women do to their poor old noses,” 
she grimaced, “‘before powder was invented?” 


8 


E FOUND him reclining in a wicker chair 

beneath the awning on the terrace. He 
seemed perfectly at peace with the world, 
pufinmg away at a cigarette and glancing 
| through the same slim volume I had caught 
him reading earlier in the morning. To me he 
looked conspicuously harmless—the typical 
professor, over-educated and under-passioned. 
He must have impressed Fay less favorably, 
She clutched my hand. 

“The wolf! I’m little Red Riding Hood.” 

As he rose, he slipped the volume into his 
pocket. ‘They're Holland’s poems. I think 
I wrote you about them. Why don’t you 
publish, Timmy? I’ve seen some of yours 
that are better.” 

“For the reason that every publisher has 
refused them.” 

“TI didn’t know Timmy was a poet,” Fay 
| beamed on him. 

He noted her change and thawed to it. 
“There are a lot of things that Timmy leaves 
|his friends to guess. He needed a wife to 
discover him. If you and I collaborated— 
You have an American phrase for what I’m 
trying to say.” 
| ‘We could put him on the map.” 
| “Precisely.” 

A table had been prepared overlooking the 
lake. One would scarcely have recognized us 
for the quarrelsome three who had straggled 
|up the mountainside that morning. We grew 
| daring in our sallies, all but referring with 
| mockery to our recent fit of sulks. P 
| ‘I hope he’s not the average Britisher, 
| Aiken chaffed her, “who takes his marriage 
sadly.” 
| “Anything but.” 
| “And you,” he pursued her, “how do you 

take to marriage?” 

“As a duck to water.” 

I did most of the listening, while they skated 
over thin ice. It gave me a curious sensation 
to sit and watch my wife flirting with a man 
she had had a chance to mirry. I might have 
become jealous, had he not appeared so 
humorously untouched by her fascination. 
| A pause in their banter. Aiken glanced 
from one to the other of us. 
| You've been too happy to study the papers, 
|I gather. It’s just as well. For a day or two 
your ‘romance,’ as journalists labeled it, was 
| duly exploited. Fay was credited with having 
jilted my young relation, Lord Daeganstan. 
| He gave the lie to the accusation. Of course, 
he wasn’t believed and was said to be shielding 
her like a sportsman. Mr. Wendover came in 
for his share of publicity; he'd so obviously 
set his heart on the match. Both your pasts 
were dug up; Fay’s affairs with other men, 


everything about Timmy's mother. It was 
appalling.” a " 
He turned to Fay. ‘Your family couldn't 


| face the music. I see you've heard as much. 
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What the World Expects 
of Women Today 
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In society-—in business—demands the discarding of makeshift hygienic methods 
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as 
@) No laundry. As 
ay easy to dispose 
of as a piece of 
. tissue—tbus end- 
it, | ing the trying 
eS i - . problem of dis- 
to Eight in every ten women have adopted this posal. 
va NEW way which solves woman’s most im- 
‘m portant hygienic problem so amazingly . . . Ff Be a 
| by ending the uncertainty of old ways . .. and Kotex also deodorizes by a new disinfec- 
i ‘ : tant. And thus solves another trying problem. 
adding the convenience of disposability Utter protection — 
‘ (2) Kotex absorbs 16 
he lideensmnen e You can get it anywhere, today times its own weight 
us a in moisture; 5 times 
: id : that of cotton, and 
ed By ELLEN J. BUCKLAND, Registered Nurse If you have not tried Kotex, please do. It it deodorizes, thus 
ew will make a great difference in your view- assuring double pro- 
ith Ff HE lives of women today are different point, in your peace of mind and your health. secteam, 
: from those of yesterday. Moreis accom- Many ills, according to leading medical 
r, plished, more is expected. The modern authorities, are traced to the use of unsafe 
ge woman, unlike her predecessors, cannot af- and unsanitary makeshift methods. 
ford to lose precious days. Thus today, on eminent medical advice, 
wm Thus makeshift hygienic methods hadto go. millions are turning to this new way. 
There is a new way. A way that supplants There is no bother, no expense, of laundry. | 
the uncertainty of old-time methods with Simply discard Kotex as you would waste | 
red scientific security. paper—without embarrassment. } 
ion You meet all exactments every day. You io aia in 
ian wear filmiest frocks and sheerest things with- Only Kotex is “like” Kotex | 
ve out a second’s thought. You meet every day ‘ 
so | in confidence. . . unhandicapped, at your best. In purchasing, take care that you get the Easy to buy any- 
genuine Kotex. It is the only pad embody- G3) magn a 
ced These new advantages ing the super-absorbent Cellucotton. It is wrapped in plain 
the only pad made by this company. Only paper — simply help 
OTs Thi , ° » ° ° — . - ag, AP eg K - yourself, pay the 
TS, ls new way is Kotex, the scientific sanitary Kotex itself is “like otex. clerk, that is all. 
se pad. Nurses in war-time France first dis- You can obtain Kotex at better drug and 
vas g covered it. It i 1S made of the super- -absorbe nt department stores everywhere. Comes in 
4 [ Cellucotton. sanitary sealed packages of 12 in two sizes, 
= | _ It absorbs and holds instantly sixteen times the Regular and the Kotex-Super. Cellu- 
ing I its own weight in moisture. It is five times cotton Products Co., 166 West Jackson Blvd., 
ia (fl as absorbent as cotton. Chicago. 
isly 7 
sts BF 
oo () “Ask for them by name” 
j Kotex Regular: 
in't Supplied als 9 in personal servic 65c per dozen 
o cabinets in rest-rooms by & 
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Absolutely Sanita 


— without a joint oraseam to harbor germs 


VERY housekeeper knows how 
ordinary wood toilet seats soon 
become hard to clean, how scratches, 
cracks and stains deface even the best 
and make them unsanitary. 


Now science has changed all this. A 
marvelous substance called Whale- 
Bone-Ite has been devised. A new- 
type seat built of it. In fine hospitals, 
in the leading hotels, in sleeping cars, 
this seat has been adopted. 


Whale-Bone-Ite is brilliantly smooth. 
So smooth it literally cleans like glass! 
Nothing in ordinary use can destroy 
this smooth, polished surface. For 
Whale-Bone-Ite is One Piece molded 


under tremendous pressure. 


It has no cracks to harbor germs. No 
thin surface to 


The 


and leaflet. 





Brilliantly Smooth—cleans like 
glass—lasts a lifetime 
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wear through. Non-inflammable. It 
can never split or disigure. Will last 
a lifetime. 


The Whale-Bone-Ite Seat is jet black, 
gleamingly beautiful. It adds beauty 


to any bathroom. Architects urge this ° 


seat for homes. It brings new ease in 
cleaning, a new standard in sanitation, 
new attractiveness to the bathroom. 


Your plumbercan replace your old seat 
with a new Whale-Bone-Ite Seat in a 


few minutes, without inconvenience. 


Cross-Section of 


Whale-Bone-Ite Seat, FREE! 


To let youexamine this amazing substance, 
Whale-Bone-Ite, we will send a little 
sample, an actual cross-section of a 
Whale-Bone-Ite seat. Also a leaflet show- 
ing beautiful examples of the new color- 
ful bathrooms. Both free. Write today. 


WHALE-BONE-ITE Seat 


Dept. 22, Whale-Bone-Ite Division 
The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me a cross-section of a Whale-Bone-Ite Seat, 


(Fill in, clip and mail) 


G, H. 10-26 





When Is Always? 


“Tt’s the one thing we have heard,” Fay 
managed to answer. , 
“From your father?” 


“We haven't received a line from my 
daddy.” : 

“Nor from any one,” I added, “save your. 
self and a girl-friend of Fay’s. Oh, ves, anda 
business note as perfunctory as a circular 
from my father.” 

“So that’s how matters stand! I wasn't 


mistaken. I couldn’t bear that you should 
return from so much happiness unprepared for 
what awaits you.” 

“What dees?” And, when he 
silence, “Ostracism?” 

He bit his lip. “Unless some one takes up 
cudgels in your defence.” 

“And, pray, who’s likely to?” 

“Myself.” 

For the first time since Fay had sown doubts 
in my mind, I believed him utterly. What she 
had told me made his present conduct the more 
magnanimous. She, too, was gazing at him 
with a new intention. My eyes fell away from 
his, lest he should read my shame for past 
distrust. 

“Very good of you, Bob. But how?’ 

“By forcing the world to acknowledge that 
you did the fine thing when you married. I 


maintained 


’ 


| don’t mean only you; I mean Fay, as well. 


You’re both ready to ask me how it’s possible 


| to get the world to acknowledge that? By 





. 


results. By attaining greatness.’ 

He switched to Fay. “I’ve always known 
that Timmy had the materials of greatness, 
but he can’t build toward anything without 
your help.” 


Her eyes glowed with vision. “Timmy 


great! The great Mr. Timmy! Great at 
what? All the people who have been unkind 


fawning on him. Can’t you see them? Daddy 
leading the procession! I’m so impatient to 
commence, 

Aiken pulled out his watch. “By Jove, how 
time’s flown! I’m due to start for Milan.” 

“Don’t,” I begged him. 

“Do stay,” Fay added her petition. 

‘Nothing I'd like better, but you two are on 
a honeymoon.” 

“What difference does that make?” 

“That two’s a couple and three’s a crowd 

“Absurd!” Fay patted his arm coaxingly. 
“We'll adore having you.” 

Seeing he was wavering, she clapped her 
hands. 

“Order the car, Timmy, before he changes 
his mind. We'll fetch his things from Stresa.” 
Then, to him, “You're going to be our 
guest.” 


(To be continued) 


Just a Bite to Eat 
(Continued from page 78) 


sliced, and cook gently for five minutes. 
Then add the chipped beef. When this 3s 
thoroughly heated, sprinkle with four table- 
spoonfuls of flour. Mix and add three cupfuls 
of milk. Heat well, simmering for about ten 
minutes. Add a dash of pepper and two 
teaspoonfuls of kitchen bouquet and serve. 
This recipes serves six to eight. 

For Tomato Surprise peel six tomatoes. 
Scoop out the center and set in an icebox to 
Soften two teaspoonfuls of gelatine 0 

Place overt 
gelatine is 
of creamed 


cool. 
two tablespoonfuls of cold water. 
boiling water and stir until the 
dissolved. Soften two packages 
cheese, season with salt and paprika, and fold 
into two cupfuls of whipped cream. Fold in 
the dissolved gelatine. Stir as little as possible 
as this mixture should be very light and fluffy. 
Pile the cheese mixture into the tomatoes and 
stick salted almonds into the top. Serve on 
lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. If the cheese 
mixture is not stiff, set in the icebox for half 
| an hour to harden before putting into the 
| tomatoes. This recipe serves six. 
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When Milk and Cream | 


are Sour 
(Continued from page 76) 


alternately with the sour cream which has been | 
combined with the milk. Beat well and set | 


in the refrigerator for two or three hours. Add 
more flour to make the dough stiff enough to 
handle, if necessary. Standing in the refriger- 
ator stiffens the dough and makes it possible to 
handle it with less flour, which is very desir- 
able in making doughnuts. Roll out the dough 
to one-fourth inch thickness. Shape with the 
cutter and fry in deep fat at 365° F. until 
brown, turning si, son This recipe makes 
e on « rhnuts. 
about three _ . bags Willets, Bloomsburg, Pa. 


Sour Cream Nut Jumbles 


% cupful shortening 214 cupfuls pastry flour 

] cupful granulated sugar teaspoonful soda 

1 egg, well beaten 2 teaspoonfuls baking- 

\% teaspoonful salt powder 

1 teaspoonful vanilla 1 cupful sour cream 

% teaspoonful mace % cupful chopped nut meats 


Cream the shortening and sugar together until 
smooth. Then add the well-beaten egg and 
salt. Measure and sift together the flour, soda, 
baking-powder, and mace. Add to the short- 
ening mixture alternately with the sour cream, 
beating constantly. Add the vanilla and nut 
meats and beat again. Drop by teaspoonfuls 
on a greased baking sheet and bake in a medi- 
um oven of 375° F. until golden brown on top 
and bottom—about twelve to fifteen minutes. 
Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Sour Cream Mushroom Sauce 


1 cupful sour cream 1{ teaspoonful paprika 
I tablespoonful grated onion 14 cupful diced mushrooms 
\ teaspoonful salt 2 tablespoonfuls flour 


In the top of a double-boiler heat the sour 
cream with the grated onion and skinned, diced 
mushrooms. Meanwhile, make a smooth 
paste of the flour, salt, and paprika by adding 
two tablespoonfuls of cold water. Add to the 
hot cream mixture gradually while stirring con- 
stantly, and continue cooking until the mix- 
ture is thick. Serve with steak, Hamburg 
balls, chicken or the like. 

Mrs. M. A. Hollis, Picher, Okla. 


Devil’s-Food Nut Cake 


2 cupfuls brown sugar 2 eggs 

2 squares chocolate cupful sour milk 

¥ cupful cold water teaspoonful soda 

1 egg yolk cupfuls pastry flour 
1 cupful chopped nut meats teaspoonful salt 

% cupful shortening teaspoonful vanilla 


mete 


Combine one-half cupful of brown sugar, 
the chocolate, cold water, and egg-yolk, and 
cook in the top of a double-boiler, stirring con- 
stantly until thick. Then add the chopped 
nuts and set aside to cool. Cream together 
the shortening and one and one-half cup- 
fuls of brown sugar. Add the eggs beaten 
until light. Measure and sift together the 
soda, pastry flour, and salt, and add to the cake 
mixture alternately with the sour milk. When 
well blended, add the vanilla and the choco- 
late mixture. Pour into a greased and floured 
cake pan and bake at 350° F. for forty-five 
minutes. Raisins may be added to this recipe 
if desired, Mrs. W. W. Hampe, Pittsburg, Penn. 


Buttermilk Chocolate Cake 


1% cupfuls sugar 

% cupful shortening 

2 squares chocolate 23 
% cupful hot water ! 
2 teaspoonfuls baking-powder ! 


1% teaspoonful soda 
3 eggs 


4 cupful buttermilk 
4 teaspoonful salt 


Cream together the sugar and shortening | 


until thoroughly blended. Meanwhile melt 
the chocolate with the hot water and stir until 
smooth. Add to the sugar mixture. Beat the 
= until light and add the buttermilk. 
qsure and sift together the soda, pastry 





é cupfuls pastry flour | 








uur, salt and baking-powder. Add to the cake | 


mixture alternately with the egg and milk 
. Beat well, pour into a greased, 
ured cake pan, and bake at 350° F. for 


forty-five minutes. Good Housekeeping Institute. 


Lower than ever! 
The Famous *5°° Reversible 
STAR-Rite Toaster 


In Canada, $6.00 

















NEVER before has there been such a value. Hundreds of thousands of 
STAR-Rite Toasters in daily use have proved their quality—ever growing 
demand makes this price reduction possible. 

STAR-Ricte is the first and only double reversible electric toaster on the 
market for $4.50. It has non-heating turning handles which prevent 







Waffle Iron 


$9.00 
In Canada $12.00 
Highly polished 
nickel finish over 
brass base—it can- 
not rust and will 
always look well. 


burned fingers when turning toast. It toasts two 
generous slices of bread at one time, quickly and 
deliciously brown. 


Good toast is the basis of such a host of deli- 
cious lunch and supper dishes, that a STAR-Rite 
ELECTRIC TOASTER at $4.50 is an irresiscible 
necessity. 

The STAR-Rite TOASTER is graceful in de- 
sign and is finished in sparkling all-over nickel. 
For sale at any good hardware, electric or depart- 
ment store. With cord and plug ready to make 
toast in a jiffy. 


STAR-Rite’ 


ELECTRICAL NECESSITIES 
FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Torrington, Conn. 
CANADIAN FITZGERALD CO., 95 King Street, East, Toronto, Ont. 

Makers of the famous Never-Leak Cylinder Head Gaskets 





FITZGERALD MANUFACTURING CO., Torrington, Conn. 





Please send me STAR-Rite Folder. 
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Beaters 


UST fun to use.a new LADD Ball Bear- 
ing Beater. It spins like a whirlwind, 
beats eggs, cream, dressings or other foods 
into billowy clouds of goodness in a frac- 
tion of the time ordinary beaters require. 


Fast beating makes foods better! Most 
housekeepers know this and millions use 
LADD Beaters because of their unusual 
speed. 


You should have a LADD Ball Bearing 
Beater. All Steel (best for egg beaters), 
handsomely nickel-plated, white glazed 
handles, eight beating blades. 
LADD BALL BEARING BEATERS 
. No. 3 (Home) $1.00 No. 4 (Hotel) $1.25 


At Dealers. By mail 10c extra 
Four other Ladd Beaters at various prices. 


 — Unrreo Rovarries Corp. 


1133 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Anchored Floats’ 
keep shape. Rung’ 
True.On Ladds o 
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TURN TO PAGE 6 


Each in Its Own Box 
In using Good Housekeeping advertisements be sure to make full use of 
page 6. On that page you find a conveniently classified list of all the 
advertisements in each issue of Good Housekeeping. Every advertisement 
in this magazine tells you about a product that has been investigated by 
this magazine and that we guarantee. You will find the text of our 
GUARANTY on page 6. It is a Guaranty that protects you in buying 
anything advertised in Good Housekeeping. 














—€ce Your Knife— 
wt , 6¢ 















=—_. 

Announcing the new Ace Knife Shar- 
pener, Model B, with attached white 
enameled handle; one that may be 
taken where you wish to use it. The 
same steel cutting discs, that sharpen 
quickly and preserve your cutlery. $1. 
at your dealer or write direct. 


Ace Hardware Mfg. Corp. 
Philadelphia or Chicago. 


Look for the 


Food Chopper 
» knife, Cuts coarse, 
iby simply set- 
| change. Cuts 
and head re- 
turn of the 
r write direct. 
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Love at Armageddon 
(Continued from page 41) 


with success and failure nodding in the balance 
The Turks had all but reached the pass, 
when out of a swirl of dust came armored cars 
bringing them to a temporary halt. From 
a low ridge their guns, hidden among some 
brush-covered rocks, began to spout a deadly 
hail. Then the Lancers, debouching on their 
flank, charged. 

Cavalry charging machine-gun nests! A 
task for heroes! The treacherous sand, wind- 
blown against the aged rocks, clutched at 
the horses’ hoofs. Bullets in furious gusts 
swept the attackers down, dotting the ground 
with them in grotesque, huddled heaps, 
Mounts, suddenly riderless, raced about in 
crazy circles. 

Joe Huntley rode doggedly on. He was 
at the foot of the little ridge now, for the 
moment safe, since the storm of bullets whirled 
above his head. His horse paused, as though 
he, too, realized the immunity in which they 
now stood. The bushes along the crest of the 
ridge hid them from view. A new attack was 
forming. They had only to wait until it reached 
them. 


But Joe Huntley did not wait. Up the 


| slope he drove his mount. crashing through the 








bushes like one of the Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse. His appearance beside the spout- 
ing muzzle of the machine gun brought forth a 
volley of pistol shots. A spasm of pain, iike 
white fire, went through his body. Gazing 
down into the machine-gun nest he decided 
that his days were numbered. 

This, to Joe. made small difference. He had 
lived in the shadow of death too long to fear 
it now. The thing uppermost in his mind was 
that slender tube of steel, blazing destruction 
upon his on-coming companions. With a laugh 
he drove spurs into his horse’s flanks, urged 
him to a mighty leap. 

Into the gun-pit the great roan crashed 
flattening both gun and crew beneath it. Joe, 
unconscious, lay amid a tangle of arms and 
legs. It was thus that the second wave of 
horsemen, surging over the now silent gun 
found him, quite unaware of what he had done 
to keep open the way to the Plain of Esdraelon. 
Through the pass a whole division was soon 
streaming. The battle of Armageddon was on, 
but Joe Huntley, lying in an emergency hospi- 
tal tent near the foot of the Hill Megiddo, was 
close to his Maker. 


HERE were five wounded men in the 

little hospital tent, and it so happened 
that they came from five widely-separated 
parts of the earth. The Red Cross nurse who 
had charge of them came from a sixth, and her 
name was Rose Martin. Her home was ina 
small and unimportant town in the state of 
Indiana, on the other side of the world. 

Blonde, gracefully thin, quick in movement 
as a dancing sunbeam, she gazed at the men 
on the five iron cots with a warm and sympa- 
thetic eye. It is possible that her gaze rested 
for a fraction of a second longer on the nan who 
occupied the fifth cot than on the others, and 
that the glow in her eyes grew suddenly 
brighter, but Rose was a nurse first and a wo- 
man afterward. which is perhaps why she was 
so successful in her profession. 

The five wounded men all smiled at her as 
she passed from cot to cot. In her charming 
way she counted them, as though they were so 
many children. 

The man in the first cot came from far to 
the east of Suez. Durga Singh was his name, 
and he rode with the Mysore Lancers. 
machine-gun bullet had shattered his leg 4 
short time before, but his heart was still gay. 
The reason for this gaiety was a girl with pale 
hands and a faithful heart who waited for him 
in the far-off city of Bangalore. At frequent 
intervals, during the long, hot days, he chanted 
songs about her, improvised songs, detailing 
her many perfections. 


The second man, small, eager, wiry, had 
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A booklet on preven- 
tion of drudgery 


You will be interested in learning of 
many new ways that have recently 
been developed for the lightening of 
kitchen labor. If you will send a re- 
quest today, G. I. Sellers & Sons Com- 
pany, Elwood, Indiana, will mail you, 
without charge, a handsome booklet, 
“G-10,” printed in full color, showing 
how kitchens can be made more color- 
ful, more efficient, a place free from 
drudgery, through the “fifteen famous 
features” of the Sellers kitchen cabinet. 











Don’t make a drudge 
of your wife 


No sane man would try to do his day’s 
work without the best procurable tools 
for that undertaking. “I could not 
conduct my home-business without a 
kitchen cabinet any more efficiently 
than could my husband conduct his 
shop-business without a telephone,” 
says an experienced housewife. “I con- 
sider my Sellers cabinet just as neces- 
sary in the kitchen as a typewriter in 
an office, enabling important work to 
be done ‘quickly, without drudgery.” 















SELLERS 
UTILITY 


| KITCHE CABINETS CLOSET 


In using advertisements see page 6 221 








Fu ati 
Cranbse 


Withall meats 
—the tasty, 
tonic fruit! 


Cranberry Sauce goes fine 
with all meats—hot or cold. 
It is the one touch needed to 
give balance to the ordinary 
diet. The best Cranberry Sauce 
can be made in ten minutes— 
and here’s the recipe: 


Ten-Minute Cranberry Sauce 


1 pound (4 cups) cranberries, 2 cups 
boiling water, 1!5 to 2 cups sugar 
(34 to 1 pound). Boil sugar and 
water together for five minutes; 
skim; add the cranberries and boil 
without stirring (five minutes is 
usually sufficient) until all the skins 
are broken. Remove from the fire 
when the popping stops. 

There’s nothing handier for tempt- 
ing desserts than 10-minute Cran- 
berry Sauce. The ideal filling for 
pies, puddings, tarts, jelly roll and 
shortcake. 

Cranberries are the easiest fruit to 
prepare. No coring, no peeling. 
Economical, because there is no 
waste. 

Always cook cranberries in enam- 
eled, porcelain-lined or aluminum 
vessels. 

THE TONIC FRUIT— 
Dietary authorities agree on the 
tonic properties of cranberries. Rich 
in iron, lime and carbohydrates— 
the vital elements that aid in restor- 
ing nerves and building up the 
system. 

To be sure of getting the choicest 
cultivated varieties, ask for EAT- 
MOR CRANBERRIES. The 
trademark label is on every box and 
barrel. 

Recipe folder FREE—Address Dept. E 


AMERICAN CRANBERRY 
EXCHANGE 


90 West Broadway, New York City 


| reheat le) w 
Cranberries 








| until her man, 


|somehow incomplete. 
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Love at Armageddon | 


been a jockey before the call of duty gripped 
him, and he hailed from far-off Australia. | 
Jemmy Watson was his name, and he “8 once 
ridden for the Melbourne Cup. Now, 

lost an arm and a goodly portion of one Ptr 
as well, he would ride in no more races, but | 
for him, too, there was a girl waiting at nome | 
a girl about whom he thought constantly. 
She worked as cashier in a candy shop by day, 
and by night dreamed of Jemmy Watson. 
Jemmy boasted about her a great deal. 

The third man, lean, brown, bearded, was | 
Abd-el-Din, of the Camel Corps. A sliver of | 
high-explosive shell had torn away the muscles 
of his chest, but he was happy in the knowledge 
that he would not die, and still happier to | 
think that, over to the east of the Jordan, an 
Arab maiden prayed and wept and waited 
by the favor of Allah, should | 
once more be returned to her. He made no 
secret of the fact, and Rose Martin, who was | 
gracious to love, listened to his rhapsodies with 
keen sympathy. 

The fourth man, owing to a wound in his 
head, peered obscurely through many layers of | 
gauze bandages, but from his gay mustache, and | 
such other portions of his physiognomy as were 
visible, it was not difficult to tell that he was a | 
Frenchman. Ramond Dubois, whose home was 
in Rouen, had ridden with a detachment of 


| French cavalry as far as Armageddon when a 
| Turkish bullet stopped him. 


He, too, spoke at 
frequent intervals of a girl, a dancing-eyed slip 
of a thing in distant Normandy, whose love 
made his days of pain a bright and eager 
dream. | 
The man in the fifth cot was Joe Huntley, 
and he spoke of nobody at all. His principal 


| interest seemed to be horses. 


OSE MARTIN, being a woman as well as 
a nurse, listened often, during the long 
days, to the love stories of Durga Singh and 
Jemmy Watson and Abd-el-Din and Ramond 
Dubois, but nothing of the sort did she hear 


| from Joe Huntley, and this, of course, aroused 


her curiosity. Love at Armageddon seemed 
So one: night, having 


listened to many confidences conce rning the 


| peerless maidens in Bangalore and in Mel- 


bourne, in Normandy and in the desert 
stretches of the Hauran, she made bold to ask 
Joe Huntley who might be waiting for him. 
Her smile was the essence of sympathy, 
whereupon Joe, who was as honest as he was 
freckled, made quick reply. 

“Why, bless your heart, Miss Rose,” he said 
“there’s nobody waiting for me back home— 
nobody at all. Seems like the girls never took 
to me, somehow. There was one I sort of liked, 
a year or so ago, but a chap came down from 
London and married her inside of a week. A 
commercial man in the hosiery line. And the 
funny thing about it was, she never even told 
me until everything was over. I’m not the 
kind to make a hit with the ladies, Miss Rose. 
Horses are my specialty. My father and I 
raise *em, down in Devonshire. Give me a 
nasty colt to break, and maybe I could show 
you a thing or two. But women—well, I 
let em alone.” 

Whereupon Miss Rose smiled faintly with 
her rosebud lips and deeply with her deep-blue 
eyes and began to prepare the medicines which 
her patients were to take that night. 

The doctor, bustling in, looked his charges 
over with a satisfied eye. Then, rather en- 
thusiastically, he began to talk. 

“Amazing country, this, all about here,’’ he 
said. “I’ve just had dinner with a chap who’s 
read it up. Sort of an amateur archexologist— 
makes a hobby of ruins—inscriptions—things 
like that. Seems the old road that runs through 
this pass has seen more of history than you can 
find in all the books. The mighty men of Ur 
came down this way five thousand years ago— | 
more, probably—and the great Pharaohs came 
up—Thothmes, Seti, Rameses. Just a few miles | 


” 


| off to the east is the place where Saul was killed, | 
‘and the camp of Holofernes, where Judith did | 
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College— at Last! 


THE “GREAT DAY” in Alan 
Blake’s life had arrived. As he 
strode across the campus, his boy- 
hood dreams took shape and form 
before his very eyes. This was his 
college; his opportunity ! He would 
make the most of it. 

Rugged health, built on a bal- 
anced diet, with plenty of rich 
bottled milk, had supplied him 
with the mental and physical 
energy that enabled him to gradu- 
ate from high school with flying 
colors and win the scholarship! 
Victory, as usual, had gone to the 
one mentally and physically fit! 

You, too, can become fit and 
keep fit by proper eating and 
healthful living. By all means, in- 
clude in your diet plenty of pure, 
rich bottled milk—the greatest 
health food in the world. Authori- 
ties say drink bottled milk at meal- 
time and between meals, too. 
Milk bottled by your dairyman, 


in Thatcher Superior Quality 
Milk Bottles is your guarantee of 
full measure always. Look for the 


trade mark on every bottle. 


Thatcher Manufacturing Co. 
Elmira, N. Y. 








Always use bottled milk in cooking. Fresh, 

tich bottled milk imparts to foods that 

Savory, healthful richness all good cooks 
demand. * 


THATCHER 


BOTTLES “”r MILK 
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her bit. If these old rocks could speak, they , 
could tell you of Caesar, and of Antony, of | 
Cleopatra and her ladies riding by in their | 
litters, and of Alexander, and Pompey, and | 
the Crusaders, and Napoleon. Why, this very | 


| spot I’m standing on may have been the camp 


of some great leader of the past. Wonderful. | 
“Over near Beirut I’ve seen a tall rock cliff 
with names, inscriptions, on it, from the earl- 


| iest times down. Conquerors who had passed | 


on their way between the Euphrates and the | 


| Nile. And here we are doing the same thing. | 


What’s it all about, anyway? I sometimes 
think that a little place in the country—a 
woman who cares for you—children—well, 


| well, life is amusing, whichever way you look | 





at it. Good night.” He bustled out. 

‘A little place in the country,”’ Rose Martin 
whispered, a rare light in her eyes. “I think | 
he’s right about that.” 

But when she looked at Joe Huntley, she 
saw that his mind was fixed on other things. 
He was trying vainly to form a mental picture 
of the glories of the past. 

“Kings and emperors and such, standing | 
right here,” he whispered. ‘Now, what do 
you think of that? Spooky, I calls it.” 

That night Joe Huntley dreamed a strange 
dream. It seemed to him that he lay wounded 
beside an ancient road that stretched inter- | 
minably in both directions to a far-off horizon. 
The air about him was soft and misty, like | 
early dawn, and in spite of his wound he felt | 
no pain. Close behind him a tall limestone 


| cliff rose smooth and clear through the mist. 














After a time a far-off sound came to his ears, 
which he presently recognized as the tramp of 


;marching men, and soon legions of ghostly 


warriors began to move past him, some going in 
one direction, some in the other, but all paus- 
ing for a time as they reached the great rock. 

Proud and kingly figures led these legions, | 
figures of great conquerors in chariots or on | 
horseback, garbed in costumes quite unfamiliar | 
to Joe’s eyes, although he remembered having | 
seen pictures of such figures in books. Egyp- 
tians, he recollected, and Kings of Assyria and | 
Babylon, Greek and Roman warriors, and 
Crusaders, Knights Templar, under their black 
and white banners. Arabs there were, too, 
on splendid horses, and soldiers with muskets, 
gay in blue and red and gold. In all his life | 
Joe Huntley had never even imagined so 
many different uniforms. His own seemed 
drab and lifeless by comparison. 





NE thing impressed him greatly in the 
vague spaces of his dream. It seemed that 
when each of the various columns came to a 
halt, dim figures detached themselves from the | 
files of men and with incredible swiftness 
raised scaffolds of poles against the face of the 
limestone cliff and began to cut inscriptions 
upon it. Some were high up, some lower down; 
a few were made by men standing in the sand 
at the base of the cliff, using the points of their 
spears, of short swords, of bayonets. At last 
the splendid pageant faded into the mists, was 
gone, and Joe Huntley found himself alone. 
Rising to his feet, he gazed up at the face of 
the rock, and in his dream it seemed that the 
inscriptions in their strange picture letters 
the royal cartouches, the other carvings in the 
stone, were all clear to him. ““NARAM-SIN,” 
he read, and “SARGON,” “SETI” and 
“RAMESES,” “ASHURNASIRPAL,” “SEN- 
NACHERIB” and “ESARHADDON.” The 
names of “XERXES” and the great “DA- 
RIUS” were followed by that of “ALEXAN- 
DER,” to be in turn succeeded by those of 
Imperial Caesars, “TITUS” and “VESPA- 
SIAN.” Titles of great Arab princes gave way 
to those of the Crusaders who opposed them. 
So many were the inscriptions on that great 
rock that Joe Huntley could read but a part 
of them, and as he read, a feeling of awe came 
over him, that he, a person of such small im- 
portance, should be standing on ground which 
had been trodden by the feet of so many of the 
ancient great. Then a smile grew upon his 
homely face. He, too, was a fighting man, like | 





all the others who had passed this way, though | == 
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"THERE is a new delight for 

raisin lovers in this most de- 
licious combination of raisins and 
other wholesome fruits perfectly 
blended with Knox Sparkling 
Gelatine. Not only do you get 
the benefit of the real fruit, but 
also the health-giving qualities of 
the purest of gelatine. 


For A Real Treat Try This 
*“RAISIN GELATINE PUDDING” 
ls envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
14g cup Sun-Maid seedless raisins 
1 orange lo cup cold water 
+ bananas 1 cup whipped cream 
2 tablespoons powdered sugar 
Steam raisins until plump. Soak gelatine 
in cold water 10 minutes. Rub bananas 
through sieve; add orange juice and a 
little grated rind, raisins and sugar. Dis- 
solve gelatine over hot water; strain into 
fruit mixture Stir occasionally till it 
thickens; fold in whipped cream and pour 
into cold wet molds. Chill and when firm 
turn out and garnish with whipped cream 
Recipe tested and approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. 


For the Sake of Health 
and Economy Always Use * 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


**The Highest Quality for Health’’ 


One package of Knox Sparkling Gelatine 
makes four different desserts or salads, 
each sufficient for siz persons. 





A Cooking School 
in Your Kitchen—Free 


Mrs. Knox's books give plain and complete 
instruction for the easy making of desserts, 
salads, candies and other unusual dainty 
dishes. They also include many recipes and 
helpful suggestions for utilizing left-overs de- 
lichtfully, which even the most experienced 
housewife will welcome. Sent Free, if you 
mention your grocer’s name and enclose 4c 
for postage 


CHARLES B. KNOX GELATINE CO. 
140 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, N. Y. 
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CA SO 
Cooker th t gives you 
time for other things / 


- It is now possible for you to have that "5 
precious margin of leisure which is every 
woman’s heritage, for the Kitchen Craft 
Waterless Cooker enables you to prepare 
an entire meal of meats, vegetables and 
desserts at one time with seockaely no 
attention. Simply place your meal in the 
Cooker and leave it until it is done, 
while you attend to other house hold 
duties or utilize in other ways the leisure 
this cooker brings. 


Meals Taste Better 


You probably know that the less water 
you use in cooking the better your food tastes. You 
can appreciate then the great fadvantage of being 
able to cook without adding omy water. When 
prepared in a Kitchen Craft Waterless Cooker, 
meats and fresh vegetables retain their natural 
flavors—the juices are undiluted—and meals thus 
prepared have a delightful zest often lacking in 
ordinary cooking. 


. 
Easy to Use—Economical 

The Kitchen Craft Waterless Cooker, 
despite its large capacity and many uses, is light, 
simple to use, and easy to keep clean. Fuel cost 
is cut to @ minimum because an entire meal is 
cooked over one flame turned low. 


Indispensable to the 


Busy Housewife 


For women with large households— 
many interests—or those who must keep house after 
business hours, the Kitchen Craft Waterless Cooker 
is an ideal time saver, as well as an assurance of 
meals properly and healthfully cooked at all times 
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Love at Armageddon 


but an insignificant one. Why should not he, 
Joe Huntley, of His Majesty’s forces, add his 
name as well, to the list, even though its place 
be at the very bottom? 

Searching along the base of the cliff, he found 
a sharp stone and with it began to cut the 
letters of his name in the rock. Just above the 
place he had selected he saw the inscription, 
“M. GAIUS BRUTUS,” while a little off to 
the right stood the signature, “ANTOINE 
LAFEVRE.” 

It required a great deal of effort on Joe 
Huntley’s part to pound out the ten letters of 
his name, and when they were done, and he had 
stood off and looked at them, he felt very tired 
and faint. He was in pain, too—great pain— 
the hurt of it caused him to lie down suddenly 
in the soi: sand. A cruel thirst oppressed him. 
Then he became conscious of some cne stand- 
| ing at his side, pressing a cool drink to his lips. 


| 





OE HUNTLEY, in hurling himself and his 

horse upon a Turkish machine gun and its 
crew, had been inspired by no motives of 
| heroism. The action, although it promised 
| certain death, had seemed to him the only 
thing to do. It was necessary that the gun be 
put out of action, if the attack on the ridge were 
to succeed, and he had accomplished it in the 
quickest way that lay open to him. The re- 
sults, at a time when moments were more 
precious than ordinary hours, were of far great- 
er importance than he knew. 

When the doctor appeared in the entrance 
to the tent that morning, Joe Huntley, having 
finished the orange juice which Rose Martin 
had brought him, was lying back against the 
pillows, relating with great gusto his dream of 
the night before. 

“Think of it!” he concluded. “A big rock 
like that, with kings and emperors and such 
carving their names on it, and me, Joe Huntley, 
having the nerve to put mine there along with 
‘em. Wouldn’t that make you laugh?” 

The doctor stepped forward, smiling a queer 
smile. “I don’t know about that, Huntley, my 
man,” he said briskly. “I hear they’re talking 
a good deal about you, at headquarters.” 

“About me?” Joe questioned blankly. 
“What about me?” 

“Oh—just a little matter of riding down a 
machine gun, the morning our fellows got 
through into the Plain. An hour’s delay, and 
the Battle of Armageddon might have been a 
different story. You can’t tell about such 
things. If the Turks had blocked the pass’ — 
he waved his hands in a significant gesture— 
“it might have upset the whole campaign.” 

“Why’’—Joe’s freckled face was red with 
embarrassment—“‘it wasn’t anything. I hap- 
pened to be the first man through. Any chap 
in the regiment would have done it.”’ 

“Maybe,” the doctor smiled. “And maybe 
not. He might not have thought of it. You 
did. Anyway, I hear they’re talking of giving 
you a decoration.” 

“Aw—doctor,” Joe said. 
me.” 

“Not at all. 
this morning?” 

Joe mumbled something about a pain in his 
| right side. The men in the other cots stared at 
him with envy in their eyes, but in the eyes of 
Rose Martin there were tears. 

“And you never told us anything about it,” 
she said in injured tones, when the doctor had 
gone. ‘“‘Just kept quiet as a mouse. I never 
heard of such a thing.” 

tell you it wasn’t anything,” 
| tested. “Just an accident. But 
| carving my name on that rock, along with all 
them other old boys—”’ 
| Rose Martin bent over him with a singularly 
sweet smile. 
| “It belonged there,” she whispered, and the 
wounded Frenchman, Ramond Dubois, more 
| observant of women than his companions, saw 
| that there were tears on Rose’s long lashes, and 
there was a new color in her cheeks. 
Joe Huntley saw nothing, but when the 
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From BOVRIL, Limited, of London, England 
and Montreal, Canada, comes a delicious 
beef drink made by a company whose prod- 


ucts are enormously popular in England | 


and France, called 


‘BOVRIL 


Consomme’ 


A delicious beef drink which contains a con- 


centrated combination of pre-digested beef | 
peptonoids and the albumen and fibrin of 


beef, flavored with a vegetable extract rich 
in vitamins, 


You will be delighted with its full body and 
flavor. 


Easier to make than a Cup of Tea 


Add a teaspoonful to each cup of hot water and it 
is ready to serve. It takes but a moment to makea 
soup or a bracing hot drink that is the equal in 
flavor and nourishing quality to home-made soups 
that would take hours to prepare. A dainty and 
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| nurse’s cool, soft hand touched his forehead, 
| it made him suddenly very happy. 


Then Ramond Dubois whispered the name 
of a maid in far-off Normandy, and Durga 
Singh chanted of his pearl in Bangalore, and 
Jemmy Watson pictured 2 girl who worked in 
a candy shop and was sweeter than all the 
sweets in it, and Abd-el-Din quoted desert 
verses dealing chiefly with love, but Joe 
Huntley said nothing at all. Except with his 
eyes. The look in them, as he stared up into 
the face of Rose Martin, and saw the light in her 
own, caused that young woman’s cheeks to 
turn a deeper red than the red cross which 
decorated her uniform. She pretended to be 
vastly busy straightening Joe’s pillows, but to 





the observant eye of Monsieur Ramond Dubois 
|it was clear that something of importance had 
happened at Armageddon. 


| THE hospital at Jerusalem was airy and 
white and cool with the coolness which 
|comes from thick walls. Joe’s nurse was a 
| pleasant-faced girl from Surrey, in his own 
|country. He should have been happy, for he 
| was by now almost well, but he was not. 
| He spent most of his time thinking about 
Rose Martin, from whom he had been most 
unceremoniously paried on the day after his 
strange dream. Newly-wounded cases, coming 
in from the front, had caused him, along with 
| many others, to be sent down to Jerusalem. 
Rose, tremendously busy over her new pa- 
tients, had scarcely spoken to him. He had 
left her with a most casual farewell. Obvi- 
ously he would never see her again. Why 
should he see her again? Durga Singh was 
gone—Jemmy Watson—Abd-el-Din—Ramond 
| Dubois; why should not Rose be gone, too? 
| Out of his life. Forever. It was a dreadful 
| thought, but it persisted. As the weeks sped 
by there seemed but one future for him—re- 
iturn to his regiment, more fighting against 
the Turks, and, in the end, death, or return to 
| the uneventful monotony of a Devonshire farm. 
| Then, one morning, when he had walked his 
| appointed number of steps, and sunk into a 
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| chair with the conviction firmly fixed in his | 


| mind that his legs would never again bear the 
| weight of his body, he heard a great commo- 


& , 
| tion along the corridors, and what seemed to 


streets of the town. An interne dashed by, his 
face strangely flushed. 

“An armistice has been 
shouted. ‘The war is over.” 

Joe, on hearing this, put up a feeble cheer. 
No more hard riding—no more dodging ma- 
chine-gun bullets—no more anything, except 
Devonshire—and home. In spite of the grow- 
ing excitement which spread through the 
hospital like the humming of a disturbed hive 
of bees, Joe felt that something was lacking. 
| And although he hesitated to admit it, he 
knew well what it was. 

He was sitting in his chair by the window, 
that evening, dozing over the pages of a maga- 
zine, when the nurse from Surrey came in. 

“Lady to see you, Mr. Huntley,” she said, 
smiling. Every one seemed to be smiling, that 
day, because the war was over. 

“Lady?” Joe answered vaguely, not under- 
| standing. 

Then he saw a slender figure, in a little 
brown-and-white dress, behind the nurse’s 
shoulder. 

“Miss Rose,” he whispered incredulously, 
and tried to get up, but the nurse laid a firm 
hand upon his shoulder. 

“Miss Martin may have half an hour,” she 
said. ‘Then it will be your bedtime.” 

She vanished like a white shadow, leaving 
Joe staring queerly at Miss Rose. He did not 
think of asking her to sit down—did not think 
of anything, in fact, except that after all his 
hours of hopeless waiting she was here. 

“How do you feel, Mr. Huntley?’’ Rose 





declared,” 


peculiarly tender smile. ‘‘I—I came to—find 
out—to see”’—she hesitated, stopped. 





be a tremendous cheering, far off, through the | 


he | 


whispered, gazing down into his face with her 


Joe Huntley, a hero where machine-guns | 
| were concerned, paused for a moment in the | 
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OW the family will enjoy “Foulds” and wonder by 
what magic you put such zest in a dish of spaghetti! 


The secret is in the wheat used for Foulds’ Spaghetti 
and Macaroni, for the favor comes from Durum wheat 
—the only rea/ macaroni wheat grown. 


It is this wheat that gives Foulds’ Macaroni Products 
their creamy color and tender firmness—their bone-and- 
muscle-building properties, so valuable to children. 


To know the delights of rea/ spaghetti—that can be used in making 
many delicious and wholesome dishes—ask your grocer for “Folds” 
and let us send you our FREE RECIPE BOOKLET. 


FOULDS’ Ready-Cooked SPAGHETTI in cans—ready to 
use when heated—firm, tender and generous with tasty sauce 
of cheese and fresh, red-ripe tomatoes. 


Special Introductory Offer 
If you cannot buy Foulds’ from your grocer, send $2.50 
for a Foulds’ Macaroni and Vegetable Cooker worth $3.75 
—a6 qt. kettle, colander and self-strainer combined. Heavy 
gauge, pure aluminum. This offer is made to introduce 
Foulds’ Macaroni Products—and four assorted, full-size 
packages will be included. Sent by parcel post prepaid. 


Address nearest office 


THE FOULDS COMPANY 


522 Fifth Avenue 326 W. Madison St. 
New York Chicago gy 
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Love at Armageddon 


face of love. But it was only for a moment 
Then he reached out his arms. ‘ 

“Rose—my darling,” he stammered, very 
red and embarrassed, “I—I was hoping you 


| would come.” 


| 


He said no more than that. He couldn't. 
Rose’s lips were pressed too tightly against his 
own. She smoothed his ragged hair with 
soft fingers, pressing his head against her 
breast. 

“The war’s over, Joe,” she whispered, as 
though that were everything in the world, 

And indeed it was, to her, since Joe Hunt- 
ley would face no more machine-gun bullets, 

To Joe it meant that he would presently be 
shipped back to England. Would it be alone? 

“I'll be going, home soon, Rose girl,”’ he said, 
“Will you go back with me?” 

She did not answer that, but he knew that 
she nodded, for he felt the movement of her 
cheek against his head. It seemed almost at 
once that the nurse came back to say that it 
was time for Mr. Huntley to go to bed. 


EANING” over the rail of the steamer, 
~ months later, homeward bound, Joe Hunt- 
ley spoke softly to his wife. 

“A pretty nice place, that Armageddon, 
after all, Rose darling,” he said. ‘ It brought 
me you.” 

I am the Great Road, and many things hav I 
seen in my lime—war, and bloodshed, and 
merchants counting their gains, and priests 
sacrificing to their gods. Great cities have I 
watched grow and die, and mighty nations rise 
in glory only to be swept away in dust. I, too, 
am dust, as are all things, save only love, which 
is of the spirit and endures forever. 

[THe Enp] 


Fashions 
(Continued from page 56) 


In all these fashion points, consider your 


| own size and figure. If you are short, rather 


plump, do not attempt the raised waistline 
this year. If you are very tall and thin, the 


diagonal line is not pleasing; and if your legs are 


not lovely in shape and size, do not think of 
putting your skirts fourteen inches off the 


|floor. No fashion, no matter how smart, is 


good if out of harmony with the person adopt- 
ing it. 

Furs are exceedingly smart—fur coats, fur- 
trimmed coats, and even fur scarfs of the 
flat kind and fur muffs are coming into 
their own again. Trimming of fur is really 
elaborate and inclined to add a new note to 
the silhouette. 

Many of the materials are so sumptuous 
that no trimming at all is needed; others lend 
themselves so beautifully to the complicated 
cutting of most of the French designers that 
gowns and ensembles seem works of art. The 
new woolens have softer surfaces, with kashas 
and broadcloths the most important velvets, 
all kinds and weights of satin, moiré, and 
crépe and lamé are the afternoon materials, 
with chiffon, satin, velvet, and quantities o! 
lamé for evening. 

Darker colors for daytime replace the gay, 
brighter ones of the past season. Black, dark 


| reds, navy-blue, dark greens, and leather 


browns, with dark beige and dark gray, are 
smart. Drecoll has introduced a new smoky 
gray called ‘fog’’ that is exceedingly smart. 
The evening colors are all kinds, both pastel and 
the strong shades, as well as black and 
white. 

Whatever else we may or may not need, there 
are few of us who do not have to have street 
clothes. Today, with the active life led by women, 
whether it is attending committee meetings 
or regular business, we must have a serviceable 


| dress and coat. The ensemble still persists. 


Not only that, but it has established itself more 
firmly than ever and reasonably so, becaus 


‘it is practical as (Continued on page 25°) 
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OSCAR of the WALDORF tells different 
ways people like to eat cheese 


HEESE used to be only an occasional food— 

something a woman added to the menu just for 
special occasions. Now that same woman serves it to 
her family every day. They have grown to like it so 
much that she has it always in the house. 

To satisfy the cheese lovers who keep asking for 
“New luncheon dishes, please,” “New ideas for 
cheese with salads,” ‘With what desserts can we 
serve cheese?” we have persuaded the famous Oscar 
of the Waldorf to make some suggestions. The advice 
of this great international authority is a rare op- 
portunity. 
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In American, 
Swiss, Pimiento, 


Brick, Limburger 


Phenix has made cheese 
easier to have in the house and nicer to eat 














Pewee hasleapt into such 
popularity as never before 
for these reasons: 

Today, as Phenix makes it, 
cheese is always its mellow, 
creamy, well-aged best. Phenix 
gives you every time the same 
deliciousness, 


Made by the Makers of ‘Philadelphia’ Cream Cheese 


‘Phenix 


Second, it is so much more con- 
veniently put up... Phenix 
now gives you even 4 and 4% 
lb. packages as well as the 1 Ib. 
size and the ¢§ Ib. loaf. And this 
finer cheese—packaged—keeps 
so much better you can have 
it constantly in the house. 


SALADS AT LUNCH OR SUPPER 


“The salad which follows a light hot dish such as chicken, 
broiled inushrooms or sweetbreads, is both more substan- 
tial and more important. In such a case good form requires 
that cheese be served with the salad.”—OSCAR 


This salad is enhanced by the tempting flavor of Phenix. 


~~... 


—r- 


Tue Main Disu 
“When the main dish of the meal is cheese in cro- 
quettes or with rice or spaghetti, a light salad of 
fruit, tomatoes or cress combines well.”—OSCAR 





Phenix Pimiento or American is appetizing in hot dishes 
g 


Seud 10 cents for Phenix Cheese and Booklet 








Puentx Cueese Corporation, Dept. B-13 
Plymouth, Wisconsin 

I enclose 10 cents in coin for introductory package 
of Phenix Swiss Cheese and your booklet, “ Delicious 
Cheese Recipes.” 
Name 


Addres S. 


Cheese 
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The transforming touch of toned light 


Thousands of women have seen their homes grow 


in loveliness « 


when they made this discover y 


by Helen Richmond 


“How disappointed I was 
with my efforts at home dec- 
oration,” one woman wrote me. 
“I had read books on interior 
decoration—planned out de- 
lightful color schemes 
ed my rugs, furniture and hang- 
ings with care—arranged and 
rearranged things. And yet 
nothing seemed quite right. 
For some reason, my rooms 
lacked repose. I was vaguely 
dissatisfied and discouraged. 

“Then, in a magazine, I read 
one of your little talks and sent 
for Elsie Sloan Farley’s book, 
‘Beautiful Windows.’ There 
was the secret for which I had 
been searching—one little thing 
my rooms lacked—toned light.” 

Thousands of women have 
joyed in making this same dis- 
covery—in watching their 
homes grow in loveliness under 
the transforming touch of toned 
light—in seeing ‘‘difficult’’ 
rooms become satisfying and 
restful as soon as the light is 


select- 


correctly modulated and mel- 
lowed by day as well as by night. 

And thousands of women 
have wondered why the idea 
never occurred to them before. 
For who would ever think of 
leaving electric light bulbs to 
blaze unshaded? Yet daylight, 
far more intense than artificial 
light, is too often allowed to 
flood rooms with harsh glare. 

Tone daylight as it comes 
through the windows—by 
means of soft-hued window 
shades in tone-colors. Just as 
your lamp shades filter the un- 
pleasantness out of yellow elec- 
tric light, so the delicate pastel 
colors in which these shades are 
made modify crude sunlight 
into a soft diffused radiance. 
And your rugs will look more 
luxurious, your furniture will 
glow with a new richness. 
Norwill your household bud- 
getsuffer. Columbia Window 
Shades are no more expen- 
sive than ordinary shades. 


o 
Used Cuerywh wre) 
in Peautifi UFomes 


One of the things you'll like 
about Columbia Rollers is 
their 30% to go longer 
life. But whether you're in- 
terested in durability or not, 
oth-running, noise- 
less service given by the Co- 
lumbia Roller will appeal to 
you as being indispensable, 
once you've experienced it. 
When you buy those new 
tone-color shades be sure 
they’re mounted on Colum- 
bia Rollers. 


the smo 


Columbia 


October 


Let this little book 


guide you in achieving 


lighting effects of rare individuality 


A famous authority on interior decoration, Elsie Sloan 
Farley, has made a special study of the problem of day- 
time lighting. The results of her research are set down in 
our invaluable little book, “‘ Beautiful Windows.” In its 
pages, Miss Farley explains how you can carry out the 
“toned light” idea in your own home—how to treat living 
rooms, bedrooms, dining rooms. It is full of practical 
suggestions that will be of real assistance to you no matter 
how modest your plans. Eighteen photographs showing 
actual rooms in full detail make it easy to understand. 
For your copy of “ Beautiful Windows” send ten cents in 
stamps or coin to Columbia Mills, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 
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WIN 
and ROLLERS 


The shades in the room illus- 
trated resemble the tone-color 
Chamois as closely as is possible 
in a printed advertisement. 

Columbia Tone-Colors 

Strained Honey 
Chamois Persian Gold 
Plaza Gray Etruscan Ivory 

Circassian Brown 
(Color names Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Send today for “Beautiful Windows” 


—--—- - -- - = - “5 


Columbia Mills, Inc., 
225 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


I want to learn the secret of magic light. Please 
send me “ Beautiful Windows,” for which I enclose 


ten cents. 
ccs 
PERO. o0cens08s 

L G. H. 10-26 J 


See eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeee® 
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Freedom 
(Continued from page 8 3) 


All during the afternoon she fidgeted. The 
mother and baby that she was doing | for a 
full page in a huge national magazine? She 
grew nervous over It. The mother persisted 
in looking like the pathetic woman—who was 
not at all the conventional mother type for a 
magazine page. The baby insisted upon re- 
maining a blur. It wasn’t fair that her imagi- 
nation should run away with her, she told her- 
self crossly. Other people could be business- 
like, hard. Why did a stray woman and a 
child whom she had never seen continue to 
haunt her? Why? a 

When five o’clock came, she was waiting 
tensely for the telephone call. Waiting—and 
ready, if necessary, to cut the rent still further. 
So that Bobby—the four-year-old—might 
have his chance at loveliness! 

The call came, sooner than she had expected. 
It was only ten minutes after five when her 
telephone clanged its impatient summons. 
Elizabeth, answering it, told herself that the 
woman must live very close to her office. That 
it must have taken very little time to tell the 
small boy all about the place. Perhaps—she 
took down the receiver—perhaps the woman 
had decided not to move. Perhaps— 

But it was a man’s voice, not the excited tone 
of the pathetic woman, that greeted her. 

“This is Miss Murray?” questioned the voice. 
“J—T have some news for you that isn’t very 
pleasant. I am a doctor, and a woman has 
just been brought into my office. She was run 
down by a truck, just in front of my house. 
Hurrying to get across the street, to the sub- 
way, I suppose, and—‘“‘there was annoyance in 
the man’s voice—‘‘and not bothering to look 
about! The only identifying mark on her is 
your card. Perhaps she’s a—” the annoyance 
had left his voice—‘‘a relative?” 

Elizabeth Murray raised a hand to her 
tightening throat. It was with an effort that 
she spoke. “‘No,” she answered, “‘she’s not 
a relative. Only—an acquaintance. Is she 
badly hurt?” 

The doctor’s voice had again lost its note of 
sympathy. It was crisp, impersonal. ‘Then, 
perhaps,” it said, “you can put me in touch 
with her family. Yes, she’s very badly hurt. 
te only a question of an hour—perhaps 
ae ee 


ELIZABETH, standing with the receiver in 

her hand, felt suddenly faint. The room 
with its pleasant furnishings, its four picture- 
crowded walls, was whirling about her. But 
through the chaos, the confusion, she was re- 
membering. Remembering the woman’s own 


words, spoken so short a time before— “I’vea | 


littleboy . . . justfour . . .” sothe woman 
had told her—‘I’m all alone, but for him!” 

The doctor was speaking again—‘“‘Are you 
there?” he was questioning. “Yes? Well, can 
you make any suggestion? Is there any one 
who can be notified?” 

Perhaps some women would have found it 
easy to answer the doctor in tones more or 
less casual. But not Elizabeth! Desperately, 
for a moment, she wished that she might give 
to this stranger the woman’s home address. 
Curious that she should have it. Desperately 
she wished that she might impart matter-of- 
fact information about the small boy. But 
the wishing did not help. All in a second she 
knew acutely that her freedom was slipping, 
slipping. That certain tickets (she had thought 
vaguely of purchasing them on the morrow!) 
would never be bought. For one moment she 
longed to cry into the telephone: 

“This is not my affair. They have no claim 
—n0 possible claiam—upon me!’ 

For one moment, but only for one moment. 
Even as the wild thoughts went rushing 
through her brain her calm voice was answer. 
ing the doctor. 

o everything that you can to save her,” 
she instructed swiftly. “And I'll be at your 
fice as soon as a taxi can bring me there!” 








‘The most Beautiful 
Hands in the World 


are Hands that Serve 


Hands that are soft and smooth with an apple-blossom ~vhite- 
ness—you can have them in spite of babies and housework 


GENTLE. generous, faithful, true 
—why should their appearance 
belie them? 


People judge you by what they see of 
you. Perhaps they judge you unfairly 
by your hands—see that they are red, 
rough, neglected-looking; know noth- 
ing of their untiring service for others. 


Keep the precious outward beauty 
of your hands! 


Today women everywhere are keeping 
their hands soft and supple by means of a 
new preparation especially made to protect 
the skin from the drying, chapping effect 
of housework. 

This new preparation is Jergens Lotion, 
a fragrant, silvery liquid containing benzoin 
and almond, two of the most healing skin 
restoratives known. ‘ 


Begin using Jergens Lotionevery time you 


NOW—THE NEW LARGE-SIZE 


The Andrew Jergens Co., 
486 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 6 cents—please send me the new, 


large-size trial bottle of Jergens Lotion, and the 
booklet, “ Your Skin and Its Care” 


If you live in Canada, send to The Andrew Jergens 
.» Ltd., 486 Sherbrooke Street, Perth, Ontario. 





have had your hands in water—and see how 
really wonderful will be the transformation! 


You can get Jergens Lotion for so cents 
at any drug store or toilet goods counter. 
Get two bottles at a time! Keep one on the 
bathroom shelf—another above the kitchen 
sink, for convenience when you are using 
your hands for housework. 





a a Se a eae 
Contains two of the most healing skin 
restoratives known 


TRIAL BOTTLE 











The 
Children’s 
SHOE 
SPECIALIST 


34 years’ practical experi- 


ence making the proper 
shoes for children, begs 
ond growing girls. 


D-Mtelrereon: 





others 


I warn you,—conserve the health and future 
prospects of your children by having them 
wear shoes built for health, fit and comfort. 


made by Goodyear Welt process 
My long experience has taught me that with- 
out question the Goopygar WELT process is 
the superior process for making shoes com- 
fortable to walk and stand in. 


the kind Dad wears 


Goodyear Welt shoes are the kind Dad al- 
ways wears, and many mothers who appre- 
ciate comfort wear them, too. 


eliminates wrinkles inside 

When shoes are made by the Goodyear Welt 
process, the upper is fastened between an 
inner sole and the outer sole by being sewed 
to a narrow strip of leather called the welt. 
This eliminates all ridges, seams, hardened 
wax, tacks and sock linings that loosen up 
and wrinkle under the foot—giving the child 
a smooth surface to walk on. 


and prevents cold, damp feet 


Goodyear Welt shoes are the only shoes made with a layer of 
cork between the inner and outer soles to keep che feet warm 
and safe from dampness and cold. Being farthest from the 
heart, the feet are subject to low blood circulation which 
makes for cold feet. And as mothers all know, damp feet are 
often the beginning of serious illness. 


Melanson pioneer 

As a young man 34 years agc, when I had served apprentice- 
ship making shoes by hand, I noticed that very little thought 
was being given by shoe manufacturers to proper shoes for 
children. They were suffer.d to walk on tacks, nails, wax, 
and other loose substances. They were almost never carefully 
fitted. No artempt was made to differentiate between slim and 
wide feet in shoe widths. 


graded in width 


It has been my hobby from the beginning of my career to make 
shoes scientifically graded to the requirements of the growing 
foot, as it develops from one stage to another. The growing 
girls’ shoe was my own invention. All my shoes are made by 
the Goodyear Welt process—the one practicable process for all 
types of footwear. 


safeguard the future 
Mothers, this knowledge will safeguard the future wel- 
fare of your children, See that they are always properly 
fitted with shoes built for the requirements of growing 
feet, made by Joseph 1, Melanson & Sons Corp. 





Ask Your Dealer for 


GOODYEAR WELT SHOES 
for the Children, made by 
Joseph I. Melanson & SonsCorp. 
North Adams, Massachusetts 
230 


Freedom 


HE woman’s broken body was lying on a | 

couch in the doctor’s spotless room. Her 
eyes were closed, but she still breathed with 
faint, terrible, little gasps. Somehow, at this 
time, her look was no longer pathetic. The 
great thing that she was facing had lent to her 
a certain majesty. A certain glory, almost. 
As Elizabeth knelt swiftly beside her, the tired 
eyes flew open. And, for one moment, the two 
women were alone in a space between worlds. 
For one moment Elizabeth found herself look- 
ing into a soul as hurt, as incredulous, as fan- 
tastically inarticulate, as a gaping wound. 
And then, with an effort that must have been 
tremendous, the woman spoke. She said one 
word only. It was as if, ever since the acci- 
dent, she had been saving her strength to ask 








a question with that word! 

“Bobby?” she questioned, and that 
all. 

Elizabeth Murray had knelt, before, at 
other death-beds. She had cried out, before, 
against the shadow of the Dark Angel. She 
knew that the woman had come to her silent 
hour. And ‘she knew, too, that this going 
would affect her life as no other going had ever 
before been able to affect it. Even though 
this woman was a stranger—and those others 
had been of her own flesh and blood! With 
the knowledge torturing her heart and—curi- 
ously enough, lifting it on high—she made 
answer. And dared to smile gallantly as she 
spoke. 

“Don’t you worry about Bobby,” she said 
swiftly, distinctly, and—thank God!—gladly— 
“T’'ll see to him!” 


was 


NTO the other woman's eyes came a sudden 

radiance, an indescribable peace. And then 
the eyes closed, quite naturally. She might | 
have drifted, at the moment, into a restful 
sleep. 

At the gesture of the doctor—at the shudder, 
uncontrollable, of his white-lipped office assis- 
tant—Elizabeth rose to her feet. Stiffly, as | 
though she had been kneeling in one position | 
for hours, instead of minutes. Her lips were 
moving—one wonders if the doctor thought 
that they were moving in prayer? Perhaps, in 

a way, it was a prayer that Elizabeth said | 
to herself—for her lips were silently forming 
words. A prayer of—shall we say—renuncia- 
tion? For these were the words that her | 
heart spoke: 

“New Orleans,” she was whispering (oh, the 
merest thread of a whisper, under her breath), 
“Bordeaux. Paris—Paris, France. London, | 
Algiers, Rome. Venice—” (oh, the drifting | 
of the gondolas) “Rio de Janeiro, Madrid, | 
Seville.” (Hot moonlight and castanets and | 
bright shawls!) “Calcutta Bagdad .. .” 
| These were the words that formed them- 
| selves, prayer-like, upon her lips. But in her 
| heart she was planning already, in another 
vein. Planning, already! 

“Five thousand dollars,” 
“nearly five thousand dollars. It will practi- 
cally pay for his education. For college. 
| There'll be—his commencement day, at the 
lend of college Maybe he’ll play—foot- 
ball I wonder if he’ll cry for her, at first, 
in the night? Old-fashioned, she said he was, 
and quaint! Maybe, in time, he'll want to 
call me—” but she could not, in the presence | 
of that still figure, say the name, even in 
| her soul!—‘“I wonder if his eyes are brown 
|—or blue? I wonder if he'll learn—to love 

Macs’ 

| 





she was saying, 


| The doctor was clearing his throat. He 
|was preparing to speak. Elizabeth Murray 
forestalled him with a slim, lifted hand. 

“You must manage the details for me,”’ she 


“T’'ll see you later in the evening. I'll} 


| said. 
| settle with you about bills, and other matters, | 
|then. Just now—” her voice held a note of | 
supreme wonderment, “‘just now I’ve got an | 
jerrand to do. An important errand. I’ve | 


suddenly swept with light, “and take him— 


home—” 


got to call for a little boy—” her eyes =| 
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ET yourself a pair 
of WISS Shears % 
—that cut easily, § 
and stay sharp long 
after ordinary 
shears are worn 
out. 
They haveforged 
steel blades,with 
inlaid cutting 
edges of high- 
carbon cru- 
cible steel. 


to ask for 
WISS by 
name. They 
last so long, 
theyare real- 
ly the least 
expensive 
shears you 
can buy. 
Write for 
Booklet G 
| j. WIss & 
SONS CO. 
Newark 


8 inch House- 
hold Shears 
No. 138 


Y 








SQUEEZ-EZY MOP 
KEEPS HANDS OUT OF DIRTY 
SOAPY WATER 


Wrings easily by 
button; turning handle 
Heads removable. Out- 
wears three old-fashioned 
mops. At all good deal 
ers and department stores, 
or sent postpaid from 
factory. 

Price Complete $1.50 

RenwwaL Heaps, 75 


SQUEEZ-EZY 


MOP CO., /3 
fh 


. Inc. 

“a. Ce m0) »S 
$ $1300 in 

SPARE TIME 


Mrs. Limeberry of Indiana is a busy woman, yet she found on | 
last year to earn $1300 as agent for our beautiful of me 
and domestic fabrics. We offer you the same opportunity she 4 
No capital or experience needed. We supply you with full ~—_ 
and an exquisite sample book. Write for wonderful proposition 

agents THE NATIONAL IMPORTING COMPANY cay 
Dept. K-49, 573 Broadway New — 


T) x Handy Cleaner Brush 


(my (PATENTED) 
i The brush that REALLY CLEANS 


A rustproof steel wire brush that cleans 
wood, metal and household utensils with 
‘eht b rt 


pressing 





























Ask your dealer or send 20 cents. 


co. 
WORCESTER BRUSH AND SCRAPER 
457 Park Ave., Worcester. Mass. 
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Soothes burns 
and scalds 


There’s immediate relief from 
pain when you apply a little 
“Vaseline” Petroleum Jelly. 
Keep it handy for burns, scalds, 
cuts, bruises and other minor 
accidents. 


ics} 


a 
% 


No family medicine chest 
should be without ‘‘Vaseline”’ 
Jelly. Famous for two gener- 
ations for its soothing and 


{ pain-relieving properties. 
is Look for the trade mark “Vaseline” 
Eb It is your Protection 


Chesebrough Mfg. Co., Cons’d 
State Street New York 
Write for first aid booklet, INQUIRE WITHIN, Free 


Vaseline 


REG U. S&S. PAT, OFF, 


PETROLEUM JELLY 























SEND FOR ALBRECHT'S NEW 
- FURSTYLE ,/mp 
/ 
sles Soke mts Yow al] 
SES ass nS 5'eaa new co care tor Soeu. 
Nowon~Buy Now at Reduced Prices 
ett ey Ard Betting this book and buying Albrecht 


y 
facts about furs. ie 
72*Anniversary Sale 
mail Get your copy now 


Registered 
in stamps (to cover 


. nd fe 
coats) and coupon to E. Albrecht & Son, 81 Sixth St., St 


ime Paul, Minn 
ted a a 

wad E ALBRECHT ® SON, St. Paul, Mine, 4 
ails ] ECHT & SON, St. Pau! Minn 

ne Enclosed find 6c for copy of Fur Fashion Book for 1926-27. 

City 








“Send CCEpen WEN ae «= «== 
No Fur Trimmings listed--Send for separate price list. 


FOUND Baia, 
deine Paul 1855 Minnesota 
Oren iets er Fou agen om te Albee Rasatn 











Wallflowers 


(Continued from page 31) 


lovers. He thought them that because of their | 
preoccupation. He hoped for the solace of a | 
generous tip. The girl was unsophisticated, 
| but the man showed signs of the kind of cos- 
mopolitanism which knows how to bestow 
largesse for expert service. 


Dark and _ brooding, Rufus demanded | 
finally, ““You see?” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“Do you wonder that I have lost my faith in | 
everything? In God? In man?” 


She sat staring at him. Then, “Oh, don’t 
you believe in anything?” 

A thousand people might have asked that 
of him, and he would have flung back a savage 
“No.” But something puzzled and appealing 
in her earnest face made him say, 

“T wish I did.” 

Not for worlds would he have admitted that 
to any one else. For years he had covered his 
hurt with a protective shell of hardness. No 
one knew how passionately he yearned for the 
things he had lost, for the dreams of the boy he 
once had been. 

He was not to know until he looked back 
upon it later that this was the supreme mo- 
ment. It was to hold in his life something of 
the significance of the dove flying above the 
waste of waters, or Blondin singing under 
Richard’s window, or of the day when America 
first set her foot in France. 

It was, in other words, rescue from the 
loneliness of his own unfaith. Neither of them 
knew as yet that Sandra had lighted at that 
moment the small taper of her belief in him 
that was to illumine increasingly his darkness 
as the days went on. 

He asked her, hanging on his words: ‘‘What | 
made you come to me? Most people would 
have let it pass. Wouldn’t have cared—what 


happened.” 
How could she tell him? That for her he was 
Romeo on a balcony, Galahad, Apollo 
Belvedere, Ganymede, Booth, Barrymore, Ivan- 
hoe—all the heroes of a romantic girlhood rolled 
|into one. She had come to him that morning 
| with an impassioned sense of adventure, such 
|as had carried the happy princess beyond the 
purple rim, or Evangeline on her trackless pil- 
|grimage. After that one dreadful moment on 
| the stairway when Fiske had seemed to fail her. 
|she had been swept on by his dominant de- 
|mands. She felt at this moment that if he 
had asked her to set out with him on an 
endless quest, she would have followed him— 
forever— 

Yet, thrilled and swept by the moment’s 
exaltation, this was what she said to him: 
“IT saw you from my balcony. And I liked 
the way you treated your cat.” 

“So you saved Griselda’s master because of 
Griselda?” He did not think her remark 
trivial; he saw her heart beating again in her 
throat, and having dealt much with women, 
knew something of the things that stirred her. 

“Griselda’s a great comfort. And a great | 
care. I am hunting a house to keep her in.”’ 

He talked then of his plans. At last he said:, 
“The hour is up. But it’s got to be more than 
sixty minutes.” 

“T’m not sure it ought to be.” 

“Please. Can't you make it possible for me 
| to meet you according to the mode? I might 
drop in at Maulsby’s some day when you are 








R | to be there with your sister. We'll keep today 


| to ourselves, and what I have told you. But 
if you'll give me permission to meet you 
| properly, I'll ask you to lunch with me once 
a month.” 

| All her gayety, and the sense of humor which 
had been submerged by the sentiment of the 
situation, came back to her in a rush at the 
thought that this was not the end. 

“How can I promise a thing like that?’’ she 
demanded. ‘Without a time limit? Twelve 
|lunches a year? Twenty-four in two years? 
| Sixty in five years?” 


In 


| sewed inside. 
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SNUGTEX Keeps 
Shirts Smoothand/ 
Trousers Snug 


‘OU'LL be mighty 
proud of sonny’s 
appearance when 
his trousers have the 
SNUGTEX waistband 


furnishing stores in 
packaged lengths suffi- 
cient for one pair of boys” 
or men’s trousers, 


At school, play,every- 
where, all the time, 
this wonderful new 
friction fabric band 
keeps shirts where they 
belong and trousers 
neat and snug. 


Ask your dealer for 
suits already equipped 
with SNUGTEX; you 
will be delighted with 
their better fit and neat- 
ness. Every pair of 
boys’ trousers (and 
men's, too!) should 
have this improvement. 


SNUGTEX can now 
be obtained, also, from 
most department, 
clothing and men’s 





(Dealers: Send for this SNUGTEX 


carton We. will 
your regular jobber 


UGTE 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFP, a 
q Awa, 2. 

If your dealer / 
hasn't yet stocked 
SNUGTEX,send the 
coupon and 5c fora 
trial package(stand- 
ard 40 in. length). 
More if you wish. 


ship through 
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illustration actual sizes 
SEND THIS COUPON 


EVERLASTIK, INC., 2107 Broadway New York 


(G) 


Enclosed find 60c for one package SNUGTEX 
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“I had splendid results 
with the first SUNSET 
Dark Brown I used— 


Now I want to dye 
some faded stock- 
ings and a pair of 
boy’s corduroy 
pants, but my 
dealer out of 
SUNSET Dark 
Brown, so please 
send me a cake.” 











OMEN who use SUNSET know that 

heavy materials in boys’ suits and 
coats dye wonderfully well with SUNSET’S 
darker colors—Navy-Blue, Dark Brown or 
Black, SUNSET cleans as it dyes, freshens 
texture too. Adds months of extra wear to 
partly-worn, soiled or faded garments. 


Wool bathing suits grown shabby with hard 
use can be fast-dyed in SUNSET Scarlet, 
Cardinal or Navy Blue and put away for 
next season. 


Dainty summer silks, faded by sun or 
laundering, can be worn for fall and winter 
when SUNSET-dyed in becoming shades. 
The finish of limp draperies, drab hangings, 
dull cushion covers, revives amazingly when 
dyed in cheerful SUNSET colors that put 
warmth and welcome in the home 


SUNSET soap DYES 


SUNSET’S brighter tones are clear and 
brilliant; the darker shades rich and deep. 
All the 22 colors are fast for either light or 
heavy weight material; dye silk, wool, cotton 
or mixed goods in a few minutes. Do not 
stain hands or spoil utensils. 


Only by dyeing with SUNSET yourself can 
you realize how clean and easy it is to use, 
how quickly, without muss or fuss, very 
beautiful results are obtained. Try SUN- 
SET—you'll almost think it’s magic! 

Ask to see SUNSET Color Card in drug, 


department, general stores and 


leading 


grocers, 


Se nd 15¢ 
COLOR 
MONY 


today for 

HAR- 
IN COS- 

TUME AND 
HOME DECORA- 
TION,” a little 
book packed full of 
practical ideas for 
beautifying your 
clothes and your home. Has 
fascinating Chart of Harmo- 
nious Color Combinations, 
illustrations in color, direc- 
tions for Tie- Dyeing and Batik. Special illustra- 
ted folder on Tie-Dyeing sent free, on request. 


NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept. 15, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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| Wallflowers 


He flung vack with amusement, “It would 
be almost like being married. 
“And you'd only have to see a woman’s 


face once a month on the other side of the | 
She caught herself up, then confessed: 


| table.” 
|“I have been eavesdropping. 
balcony, 
| friend.” 
| “Williamson? 
Poor fellow!” 

“Don’t you believe in it?” 

“Only in books. It reads well. 
can’t live by it.” 

“TI am going to live by it. Mother does. 
Outside she’s just tired and middle-aged and 
up against things. But inside she calls them 
| ‘other-world’ dreams. I am sure she sees my 
father always in a garden, and herself walking 
| beside him.’ 

He admitted: ‘‘Sometimes I see my mother 
like that. But I know it is only because I 
| want to think it, not because it is true.” 

“How do you know it isn’t true?” 

“It can’t be proved.” 

““Nobody would believe the world was round 
before Columbus proved it. Skeptics never 


I was on my 
and I heard you say that to your 


He believes 


But one 
| 


jachieve anything. It is the dreamer who 
| builds worlds.” 
| He shelved that to ask again: “But 


romance? 
books that men are heroes and women angels? 

“Who wants them to be heroes or angels? 
Romance isn’t that. It isn’t thinking people 


| pe rfect. It isthe adventure. It is courage and 
laughter and beauty . . .” 


Surveying her with appreciation, he was 
aware that she typified the thing she spoke of. 
Gallant, vivid, impetuous, one felt that she 
would follow the road of life light-heartedly. 
singing a song. 

“You ought to be a page with a feather in 
your cap, and a viola-d’amore.” He was lean- 
ing back, smiling at her, his darkness gone. 

“Perhaps some day I shall start out and 
sing for my suppers. 
and not Sandra.” 

Delicious fooling. 
fairy-tales. 

He asked for his check, and while he waited 
for his change, he reminded her: 

“You haven’t accepted my invitation. I 
have asked you to lunch with me every month 
—twelve times a ye ‘ar—one hundred and twenty 
times in a decade.” 

“How can I accept an invitation like that? 
It’s too fantastic. Each time must be a new 
engagement. 

‘Then you will?” 

“Wait until we’ve been introduced. When 
our sixty minutes are ended, I am not supposed 


to know you. 


HE LAUGHED. 
M # 


aulsby’s? 

“Oh, well—S 
Mr. Markham. 
up at the shop.” 

“Good.” 

| He gathered some bills from the little silv er | 
tray which the waiter was presenting, and rose. 
The waiter fluttered around them as they went. | 
He reflected that he had not been mistaken 
in hisman. His tip crackled in his pocket. 
| When they reached the first floor, Fiske took 
the longest way to the entrance. He was loath 
to let Sandra leave him. She was like some 
| bright and lovely star which flamed across the 
| darkness of his soul. He knew that when she 
| was gone, all the past would surge upon him. 
| There would be Sherry—as he had last seen her, 
lin a red coat and white breeches and three- 
cornered hat. He hated the way she managed 
a horse, but she had made a picture of herself 
against the blue of the sea and the pale gold 
of the sands. 

Passing through a dim corridor, 
stopped. “I love these paintings. 
you?’ 

There were the boys of the poets in the 


She was like a child at 


“When are 


Saturday. 


Sandra 


in romance. 


Don’t you know that it is only in | 


And I shall be Xander | 


you going to 
| 


We are to lunch with | 
He and I will pick Theodora | 


Don't | 
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at 
the thea S MOst 
perfectly formed 
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Annette Kellermann’s 
Own Story 


} 
When I was a child I 
wa. so deformed as to be 
practically a cripple. I 
was bow-legged to an ex- 
treme degree; I could 
neither stand nor walk without 
iron braces. No one ever 
dreamed that some day I would 
become famous for the perfect 
proportions of my figure. No 
one ever thought I would 
become the champion woman 
swimmer of the world. No one 
| ever dared to guess that I would 
be some day starred in great 
feature films. Yet that is 
exactly what has happened. 

My experience certainly shows 
that no woman need be discour- 
aged with her figure, her health, or 
her complexion. The truth is, 
very many tired, sickly, over- 
weight or underweight women 
have already proved that a greatly 
improved figure and better health 
can be acquired in only 15 
minutes a day, through the same 
methods as I myself used. These 
startling, yet simple methods 
can now be wu your own 
home. 

I invite any woman who is in- 
terested to write to me. I will 
gladly tell you how I can prove to 
you in 10 days that you can learn 
to greatly improve your figure, 
how to make your complexion rosy 
from the inside instead of from the 
outside, how to freshen and brighten and clarify a muddy, 
sallow, blemished face, how to stand and walk gracefully, 
how to add or remove weight at any part of the body; 
hips, bust, neck, arms, shoulders, chin, limbs, waist, 
abdomen; how to have greater health, strength, and 
energy so that you can enjoy life to the utmost; how to be 
free from many ailments due to physical inefficiency; in 
short how to acquire more perfect womanhood. 

Just mail the coupon below or write a letter for my free 
book “‘The Body Beautiful."’ I will also explain about my 
special Demonstration Offer. Mail the coupon now, before 
my present supply of free books is exhausted Address, 
Annette Kenermane, Inc., Dept. 1010, 225 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 


DELUEEUOGERCRUEEEREEOEEE RROD CUED ER EE EEE 
Annette Kellermann, - Dept. 1010, 225 West 39th 
Street, New York Cit 

Dear Miss Kellermann: ais send me, entirely free of 
cost, your new book *‘The Body Beautiful.""_ I am particu- 
larly interested in [] Reducing Weight. CJ Body Building. 


Name 
















is done, 
1, mop-_, \a 
ping a floor or cleaning the hands--there is 
a a “NIBCO Brush made for the purpose! 
For You, without ey or obligation, are 
=. booklet *‘Keep the House Beauti- 
and a genuine RuBco Sink ——— 
Take advantage of this offer; send your name 
and address with that ‘of your 
local bousefurnishings dealer. 
SILVER-CHAMBERLIN CO. 
Dept. GH-5S Clayton, New J 


From cellar to garret--wherever cleanin 
be it brushing a coat or dusting a wa 
























STYLE BOOK FREE. Pictures 
everything to outfit babies and 
children (up to6 years). Also nur- 
sery furniture. Prices very low. 
Money back if not satisfied. Style 
Book sent FREE. ee 
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A PATENTEO GARMENT 





takes the place 
of corsets 


HE difference between Cuaris 

and the regulation corset is just 
this—Cuaris supports without restraint 
or discomfort. No wonder half a 
million women are wearing CHARIS 
in place of corsets. 


Every woman, stout or slim, needs some sup 
port. Crass provides this by means of an in- 
genious abdominal band, patented and exclusive, 
which reaches under all the organs that require 
Support and gently but firmly lifts them into 
place. No unpleasant squeezing in of the abdomen 
Nothing to prod or chafe the figure. Nothing 
to slip out of place 
Just this marvelous 
fashionable One-piece 
a brassiere, that 
control and a 

st to knee 
only 15 ounces 
like quality. 


adjustable band and a 
garment, as flexible as 
provides complete figure 
smooth, straight front from 
The complete Cuarts weighs 
and costs less than a corset of 
Cuaris is never sold in stores but through 
trained specialists who will call at your home 
- show you the garment. Look in your 
sang book _for nearest Cxarts office, or 
pee us. We are constantly adding women 
omen to our staff and the work pays 
Price $6.25 
($6.75 west of the Rocky Mountains) 
ve Write for descriptive folder 
HE FIFTH AVENUE CorstT CO., Inc. 
Allentown, Pa. 
P°2eeeeeeee ac 
r - , -------- > 
a AVENL E CORSET CO., Inc. 
PI ept. G-10, Allentown, Pa. 
ease send me further 
Name 
Address 


If you wish to know how you can 
“ome a representative, check here 


“- 
EEOAD Sharan coesenenanunas seebenehmnmeen enenenedl 


information about CuHaatss. 
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lovely figure dead in the forest with a wound 
in his side. Ganymede on his eagle, Endymion 


Boy of Winander .. . 

“There was a Boy: ye knew him well, ye 
clifis . . .!’ Sandra, quoting the verse, 
stopped in the middle. “Doady hates to have 
me do it. Recite poetry, I mean. She says | 
sound as if I came out of the ark.”’ She was 
smiling up at him, her boy’s chin tip-tilted. 
| **Doady’s adorable. But now and then mother 
and I find her trying. It’s our own fault, of 
course. We don’t want to move as fast as she 
wants us to.” 

She held out her hand to him. 
|go any farther. 
meet all my friends, and they'll ask me if I’ve 
been introduced to you.” 

He took that confiding hand in his. ‘Will 
you wave to me now and then from your 
balcony?” 

“I'll wave—to Griselda.”” She showed him 
how she would do it, a charming gesture, then 
went away, leaving him among those lads of 
whom the poets dreamed, the dead Adonis, 
the scornful Uriel, and that Boy beside the 
lake of stars. 


“Please don't 
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CHAPTER VIII 
“THERE is no reason,” Rufus said that 
night to his cat, “why a man should be a 
| fool.” 

Griselda opened her pink mouth in a noise- 
less mew. Her tail waved its triumphant 
plume. Rufus, with a can-opener in his hand, 
was master of her fate. If he chose to call him- 
self a fool, she could not help it. She loved him, 

| but her mind was on salmon and her much- 
| delayed supper. 

Rufus had dined with Williamson and had 
bought the salmon on the way home. He 
had also bought the second-hand car and had 
agreed to buy a house. 

With so many things between this hour of 
midnight and the noon hour he had spent with 
Sandra, the glamour of her presence had faded. 
Old memories had stirred in him. Old hatreds 


! 


asleep under the moon, Uriel, Comus, the | 


I have a feeling that I shall | 





had stalked through the dark recesses of his | 


mind. 
child with the whole story? He might have 
made a partial explanation and let it go at 
| that. 

He had 
iT am very poor company. 
up today that roused a 
devils.” 
| Williamson was sympathetic. 
| myself sometimes.” 
| ‘Not like mine. You're too young.” 

Williamson did not argue. He wished that 
|he might ask questions, but he dared not. 
| He adored this new friend of his—this charm 
| ing, cynical friend who seemed to know so much 
of the world, yet who dwelt like a hermit with 
his books and his cat. 

Hesitating a little, the boy said: “Why 
look back? Why not look ahead? Do you 
| know,” he stammered a bit, trying to express 
his thought, “‘do you know, I like to think of 
you as you'll be when you are fifty. In the full 
use of your powers.” 

“How do you know I have any powers?” 

“You have only to use them. I'd give ten 
years of my life to possess your brains and 
looks.” 

It was so sincerely said that Rufus was 
touched: “I wish I believed in myself as you 
| believe in me.”’ 

They swung after that into more cheerful 
talk, and when dinner was ended, they drove 
out to look at some little houses which Wil 
liamson had on his list. 

None of them suited Rufus. “They're so 
cramped,”’ he complained, ‘‘and the grounds are 
no bigger than pocket-handkerchiefs.” 

“Well, what do you expect?” Williamson de- 
manded. “A chateau?” 

“T want something away from people. 
| these have neighbors.” 

Williamson considered that. ‘“There’s a 
man out in Maryland. It’s twelve miles from 
ithe city. I’m not sure what we shall find.” 


said to Williamson: “I’m 
Something came 
lot of sleeping 
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What right had he to burden that | 
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Dix 
Make 
“Day Dresses 









This Tag 
on Avery Dress 






Dix has designed such smart, 
individual models for Fall and 
offers such a variety of intrigu- 
ing color combinations, that we 
feel certain you can make your 
selection at any leading —_ | 
ment store, no matter how 
| individual your taste. The Dix- 
Make label is your guarantee 
| of quality and careful tailoring. 
| Model 889 is made of exceptionally 
fine quality gingham with contrast 
| ing scalloped collar. A novelty check 
design covers a powder blue, sea- 


) green or orchid background. Sizes ’ 
| 36 to 46. My 


| Price $5.00 


HENRY A. DIX & SONS CORPORATION 
141 Madison Avenue NEW YORK CITY 
4 


















Kindly mail folder 23 showing 
new Dix-Make Dresses for Fall. 
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50,000 


Dover Pattern 
Heavily Plated 


GIVEN 
FISH FO 


you may think this is a 
very unusualoffer.You 
may wonder ee | I make 
it. It’s because I want to 
get acquainted with you. 

ynameis Davis—Frank 
E. Davis of Gloucester, 
Mass. Gloucester is the 
greatest fishing town inthe 
United States. And I’ve been 
in the businessclose to 40 years. 
I supply sea foods to over 100,- 
000 people throughout the Unit- 
ed States by mail. They keep 
on buying from me because no- 
where else can they get such 
wonderfulquality. I want to get 
acquainted with another 50,000 
people who like the most deli- 
cious sea food possible to get. 
That’s why I want to send you 
this fish fork—as an inducement 
to send me your name. All I ask 
is 10c to cover the cost of post- 
age and packing. 

These fish forks are made by 
one of the most famous of sil- 
verware manufacturers. They 
are the famous Dover Pattern 
and are heavily silver-plated. 
In stores they would probably 
cost $5.00 to $6.00 a dozen. 


Jast Send Me Your Name 


After you get your fish fork, if you want me to, I 
will send you some delicious lobster, or a pail of juicy 
mackerel, or some codfish, crabmeat, shrimp, clams, 
salmon, tunny. I won't ask you to send me a penny 
in advance. Pay only after 
you have tried it. It’s the fair- 
estofferIcanmake. You'll find 
my prices low for such high 
quality. Just send me your 
name now so that I can send 
you mycompletepricelistand 
one of these fine fish forks. 
Onlyoneforktoafamilyatthis 

rice. geet address Frank E. 

avis,FrankE. DavisFishCo., 
Dept.284 Gloucester, Mass. 
ee eel 


Frank E. Davis Fish Co., 
Dept. 284, Gloucester, Mass. 


I enclose 10c. Please send me one of the Dover Pattern 
heavily-plated silver Fish Forks as advertised, together 
with your complete price list of Davis Sea-Foods. rs 



















Glass’ Little Fish Hard Candy 
is made of pure 


without adulteration 
kind. Approved by Ge House 
keeping Bu » of Foods 


Banitation and Health. 306 
temptingly delicious little fish in every 
pound. satin-finished and delicately flavor- 
ed. The best kind of candy for children, 
unique for parties, mal 

fteen delicious favors in & 
Will not stick 





















for 1 1b.in 
“fe U. & Deyn. of Aaviculten ~ . 
Slee FRED GLASS, Dept. B, Matiened. | 





»FAST CUTTING CUTTER 


i 
more attractive 

clean than 

Guaranteed to 

free 10 years. 5 k 
Indispensable for salnde 

good sent postpaid 





known -- famously jar. From mill to 
wearer, $3.50 to $20. Great income jacers for 
men and women agents. Write for selling outfit. 


BOSWORTH MULLS, A-5 MELROSE, MASS. 


October 1926 Good Housekeeping 


Wallflowers 


| “We'll try it. 
city, the better.” 
| The man in Maryland had two cottages, as 
like as two peas, close together, and all fresh 
white paint with green blinds. 

“They’re pretty,” Rufus said, “but too close 
together. 

The owner said, “What do you want?” 
| “TI hoped for at least one big room, and a lot 
of ground.” 
| “Have you any furniture?” 
| “No.” 
|} “I don’t know but I’ve got what would 
|suit you. It’s a bit rough. It is really a barn 
I built on a site where I expected to build my 
home. But my wife thought it was too far 
out, so we came down here. We lived in the 
barn one summer, and there ain’t never been 
an animal in it. Now and then some campers 
come out, and we’ve kept it furnished. — If 
you wanted to live in it in winter, I could put 
|a stove in.” 

“The winter can take care of itself,” Rufus 
said. “‘Let’s go over and look at it.” 


And the farther from the 


destination, but the deep rose of the afterglow 
was back of the hill on which the barn stood. 
| The rich color showed between the trunks of 
| the pines which topped the hill, and as the 
men left the car and took the path toward 
jthe house, there was the soft singing of the 
trees, and the fragrance of them, and the 
needles underfoot. 

“Heavens, why didn’t you show me this 
in the beginning?” Rufus’ tone was querulous. 
“T'll take it, no matter what the house may 


| 
T WAS almost dark when they reached their 
| 


The barn had been painted a dark green 
and was a somewhat ungainly structure with 
its lines softened by the vines which grew over 
it, and lightened at this season by the bushes 
of bridal wreath which threw their veils of 
whiteness against its gloom, and by the masses 
of climbing roses, pink as the sunset sky. 

There was a big barn door, and a smaller one. 
When a lamp within was lighted, and the doors 
were flung wide, the golden shadows of the 
interior seemed to merge themselves into the 
| mauve shadows of the night, so that one had 
a sense of great space, as if the house were a 
part of the groves which surrounded it, and 
had grown there with the trees. 

“We used one end of this as a living-room 
and the other as a dining-room. There’s a 
room to correspond overhead, which can be 
divided by curtains. I built on a kitchen and 
a bathroom and had water piped up. The 
furniture isn’t much, but most of it is strong, 
and there are grass rugs I can put in if you 
should decide to buy it.” 

“T have decided,” Rufus said. “I decided 
it outside, and now that I am inside I want it 
more than ever.” 

He was standing in the great barn door. Be- 
yond the pines there was a sweep of meadow 
straight to a twilight sky of amethyst. 

He drew a deep breath. “I'll come on Mon- 
day. And I'll mail you a check tonight. Wil- 
liamson can give you references.” 


“That’s all right. And I'll have it cleaned | 


4 


for you.” 

The owner of the house was turning off the 
light. Outside were ghostly shadows. When 
Griselda came, Rufus reflected, she would be 
another ghostly shadow among the slender, 
sighing trees. How she would love it—the 
mysteries that matched her own! The sense 
of freedom. On a night like this he and she 
might walk for miles and meet no one. 
| It was not until he reached home that he 
|thought again of Sandra and told himself he 
was a fool. With such solitude ahead, why link 
| himself with this enchanting child? He had 
| asked her to lunch with him. Once a month! 
| Good heavens! 
| Why couldn’t he have been content with 
| Griselda, serene and white, so glad to see him, 
tucking her pretty head against his shoe, 
| singing her rapturous song? 





Creates 


easy .. 
liness 
space! 
the K 
Closet 


K-V_ is 


lengths from 12 to 60 
Now used in 


inches. 
thousands 
hotels 
ments. 


Our little booklet’ The 
Clothes Closet and the 
Housewife’ 


Send for it 


and Learn 


order . 

preserves garments 
. makes selection fj 

. aids clean 


That is what § 
K-V 
Fixture does 
in old and new homes. ff 
A very simple device, 

well made and good fj 
looking! Inexpensive, 
and easily installed in } 
various types of 
clothes closets 


and 


* will interest you. 
illustrates the K-V in full 
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of homes, 
apart- 


It describes and 


It is free. Send for it. 


If your hardware dealer cannot supply you with 


the fixture, 


send us his name. Write Box 310. 


Knape & Vogt Mfg. Co. 


BOX 310 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








“Make your home 
more attractive 
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It’s easy to skillfully make beauti- 
ful things—attractive book 
shelves, trays, Gesso-clay_ novel- 
ties; colorful glass; book-ends, 
door stop; smart new scarfs, 
curtains, runners; the always de- 
lightful parchment shades; gay lacquered 
china~ and many other things just new. 
The decorating is simplified, and your 
work made more artistic, with Prof. 
Hibbard’s “Oriental Lacquers and his 
new “French Fabric Paints'’—dry in 1 
or 15 minutes. No experience needed! 
no lessons to study! We make things 
easy and furnish designs, materials, 
colors and instructions. 

Revised, enlarged Instruction Book tells 
how to decorate wood, china, glass, 
iron, fabrics, parchments— how to J. 
easily, skillfully, quickly. Regularly 
$1.00. Order now at 50c—just half-price 
The 1927 Yearbook (84 pages, profusely 
illustrated) tells all about the newest; 
loveliest things—and at such low prices, 
Send today. Yearbook is FREE; Instruc 
tion Book only 50c. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
Dept. 20 . 
913 Van Buren St., Chicago 
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EN it comes to keep- 

ing in the good graces 

of my family, the easiest way 
and the best way is to feed 
them well. Whether I serve 
soups, fish or salads, meats, 
stews or vegetables, I season 

them with 


LEA & PERRINS'’ * 
SAUCE 


The family likes it, I like it, and 
everybody’s happy. 
Send for free recipe booklet to 


LEA & PERRINS 
239 West Street, New York 




















Pure Cream 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. A.) 


Automatic Cream Siphon 


Draws the rich cream right off the top of 
ao bottle, unthinned by milk! Works 
‘ke magic. Cream begins to run into 
Sed cream pitcher the moment you lower 
— into the bottle. Automatic. Gets all 

aazeome -no milk. Starts itself,stops itself. 
nothing a —e easy to clean and 

© get out . i i 
on the binest of order. Cap lifter right 
ver 200,000 in daily use. If your dealer 
wil epely you, send only 65c and we 
bine adly see that you get your Skimit, 
dene eg ee ronald. Simple instruc- 

c money-ba i 
with each oon y-back guarantee included 


WHITE AND HALLOCK, Inc. 


Muskegon, Mich. 
_ | 


from your bottle 
of milk! 


What was it Sandra had said? “Some day, 
I'll sing for my supper.” | 
He picked pink pieces of salmon out of the | 
(can and laid them on a dish. “A fool,’’ he | 
| said, breaking the fish into bits. 

| He sat on a corner of the kitchen table and | 
watched Griselda eat. How daintily she did | 
it! Pretty thing. 

“Like it, old girl?” he asked affectionately. 

She twitched an ear in answer and went on 
with her supper. 

“A fool,” Rufus said for the third time. 

Why had he insisted that he must see Sandra | 
again? He had, of course, been caught for the | 
moment by her youth and freshness, by some- | 
thing soothing in her girlish sympathy. But | 
a lunch a month? Well, fortunately, she had | 
seen it as fantastic. He’d have to meet her, of 
course, at Maulsby’s. Then he would let the 
thing drift. With his cat for company he 
would shut out the past in that house in the 
pines. 

When Griselda finished, and he had put her 
plate away and laid out his papers, he found 
he was not in a mood to write. He went out 
on the balcony, leaving darkness in the room 
|behind him. Griselda, stretched on his knee 
was like molten silver in the moonlight. 

The curtains were down at the Claybourne 
windows, but little lines of gold at the edges 
showed that the rooms were occupied. The 
balcony was empty. No young and ardent 
Juliet leaned on the rail. 

“A fool,” Rufus said at last to the waning 
moon. And now he called himself a fool | 
because he knew that he was waiting. That | 
what he wanted was to have Sandra up there 
above him, flaming to the moon. 
| Griselda stirred in his arms. 
| “Pretty thing,” he said and smoothed her 
head. 
| She waked and sang a snatch of song and 
| went again to sleep. 

“A fool,” he whispered for the fifth time, 
and the last. 

He stood up with Griselda in his arms. 
There was no moon now, and the court was 
| dark. 

Then suddenly on the balcony above he saw 
|a blur of white. His heart jumped! Sandra 
| was there! He was sure of it! 
| 








r 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


He stepped back into his own room and 
snapped on his light. Silhouetted against the 
| brightness, he raised his hand ina salute. If he 
|could not see her, she could at least see him. 
He wanted to blow her a kiss—! But dared 
mot .<« 


CHAPTER IX 


|QANDRA had been late on the balcony 
because of Ione Morton. Ione had unex 

pectedly come to spend the evening with the 

Claybourne family. 

| “I am so lonesome,” she had confessed, 

| standing in the door. “Do you mind?” 

They did mind. They preferred infinitely 
their own company. But what could they do? 
The hospitality of the Claybournes was a 
tradition and a sacred trust. Guests, however 
intrusive, were never turned away. So it 
happened that Ione Morton, crude and com- 
monplace, and utterly unconscious of any 
social difference, thinking herself as good in 
every way as this plain, gray-haired woman 
and her shabby little daughters, was admitted, 
and sat on the edge of her chair, and talked 
all the evening about her neighbors. 

And as she talked, Sandra began to see the 
|house in which she lived as something less 
|than the pleasant place she had thought it. 
| She had met none of the people, but she had 
| liked to look at them, to watch the young 
mothers sewing on their balconies, the young 
fathers coming home at night, the babies gay 
jin the grassy court. She had thought it all 
very domestic and charming if a little crowded, 
few she had known of nothing sordid or 
scandalous or even sorrowful in the histories 
of any of them. 





But Ione Morton knew. She did not see | 


babies did not seem to her gay, or the mothers 


things in the least as Sandra saw them. The | 





Makes Cooking Easy 


Drudgery is banished from the kitchen 
by this modern labor-saving Food Preparer. 
KitchenAid is a combination of ten or more up- 
to-date kitchen appliances operated by a single 


| motor. It does— quicker and better than human 


hands can do—all the tiresome mixing, stirring, 
beating, whipping, cutting, creaming, slicing, chop- 
ping, grinding, straining, freezing; also many 
other things that add quality and variety to meals. 

KitchenAid will correctly drop the oil, blend 
and beat a delicious mayonnaise; grind coffee; 
make candies and fudge; make apple sauce with 
no hand paring or coring; whip (not mash) pota- 
toes to a delicious delicacy; strain soup or puree 
(clear or thick); extract fruit juices; chip ice and 
turn the freezer for sherbets, mousses and ice 
cream; improve waffles, biscuits, bread, cakes and 
pies by complete and thorough mixing and beating. 

Endorsed by leading test kitchens, schools 
of domestic science, and physicians. Thousands in 
use, in families of two or ten. Connects to any 
light socket, is simple to operate, and costs about 
1c an hour for electricity. 

SEND FOR KITCHENAID BOOKLET 
You can have KitchenAid with as few or as 
many of the attachments as desired. Practical se- 
lections as low as $150—to be paid on convenient 
10-months’ budget plan — no interest, no notes. 

—momeses* LSE THIS COUPON piney 

. . 7 
| Kitchen Aid 3° Troy, Ohio 

Please send KitchenAid descriptive booklet, with 
easy payment plan and testimonials from users. 
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“Have some 
bop corn{ 


You'll find every member of the family 
ready for Jolly Time Pop Corn. They 
all love its crisp tenderness, its won- 
derfui flavor Binee Jolly Time is just 
as wholesome as it is delicious, you 
can give the children all they want. 
Popping corn is always a success when 
you use Jolly Time Pop Corn, because 


it 

GUARANTEED TO POP 
Jolly Time is pop corn at its best, carefully 
selected from the finest Japanese Hull-less 
Corn, specially processed to bring out the de- 
licious flavor, then hermetically sealed to 
keep it in perfect popping condition. Order 
Joily Time Pop Corn from your grocer. Let 
your family enjoy this wonderful treat. 


American Pop Corn Sioux City, ta. 
**World's, re | gore Son 8 Corn Sty. 


JOLLY TIME 
POP CORN 















SPECIALTY CANDIES 
manofactured at home 
ib., sell at 400 to $1.00. 
s jew fom Specialty 
| Candy Factories’’ sets you up at once in 
big-paying business. Free Candy Book. 


W. Hilftyer Ragsdale 
Box 60, E.Orange,N.J 


In using advertisements see page 6 235 


Easily ... quickly... 





- Now—in a minute, hot savory 


bouillon ready to serve 


O you ever serve bouillon to add 

a touch of savor toa well-planned 
meal? Perhaps you select something 
less tasty, because bouillon made the 
old-fashioned way is such a nuisance 
to prepare. Today, however, it can 
be made in a minute. 

Try it this easy way. Drop a Sterro 
bouillon cube into a cup. Pour boiling 
water on it. The cube dissolves 
immediately —is instantly transformed 
into appetizing bouillon. 

Compare this method with the old. 
Hours spent preparing beef, boiting 


STEERO CREAM SAUCE 


2tablespoonfuls butter, 2 tablespoonfuls flour, 
1% cupfuls milk, 2 Steero bouillon cubes, 
Me cupful boiling water. 

Mele butter, add flour, stir till blended; 
pour on milk gradually, stirring constantly, 
cook until thick. Remove from fire, add 
Steero bouillon cubes dissolved in 2 cup- 
ful of boiling water. 
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it, preparing vegetables, boiling them, 
adding a bit of this, a touch of that. 

All this time and effort has been 
concentrated in the preparation of 
Steero bouillon cubes. They are made 
from extract of choice beef and fresh 
vegetables skilfully blended to produce 
the ideal flavor. 

Ask your grocer to include a box 
of Steero bouillon cubes with your 
next order. Make certain you say 
“STEERO,” not just “bouillon cubes.” For 
only in Steero bouillon cubes do you 
get that delightfully appetizing flavor. 


Send for free samples and Steero Cook Book 


TEERO bouillon cubes are sold in tins of 12, 50, and 
100 cubes at grocery, drug and delicatessen stores. If 
you prefer to try them before you buy, write us. We will 
send several cubes free. If you enclose 10 cents you will 
also receive a copy of the STEERO Cook Book. 
tains over 150 recipes—tells you how to use STEERO cubes 
in making many dishes more savory and tempting. 


5 
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Wallflowers 


contented, or the fathers happy. She was not 
very gay herself, and she did not want other 
people to be gay. She was not contented, and 
she felt that others must share her discontent. 
She was not happy, and she envied the i. 
ness of others; she refused, indeed, to believe 
in it. She did not like books; she did not like 
her day’s work; she was satiated with ¢ 
pleasures, and so, with nothing to fill her mind 
she got a certain triumphant satisfaction jp 
finding flaws in the lives of those about her. 


RS. CLAYBOURNE, listening with 

shocked politeness, tried to lead the con- 
versation into other channels. Sandra and 
Theodora, less shocked perhaps, but feeling 
that the thing had gone too far, aided and 
abetted their mother. 

Ione, however, refused to talk of anything 
else. And she came at last triumphantly to 
a climax. . 

“You know that Mr. Fiske? Well, he’s 
moving away. 

“What Mr. Fiske?” Theodora demanded, 

“Rufus Fiske. Across the court. Your 
sister knows who I mean.” 

Sandra, trying to seem at ease, said: “Mrs 
Morton told me the other day that Rufus 
Fiske lives in this house. I don’t think | 
mentioned it to you, Doady.” 

“No, you didn’t.” Theodora turned to 
Ione, “Mr. Fiske comes sometimes to the shop 
where I work.” 

“What kind of a shop?” 

Theodora told about it. Ione found it hard 
to understand what Maulsby sold. 

“T don’t see why anybody would pay such a 
lot for old things.” 

Sandra was glad Theodora did not mention 
the ivories. She was sure Ione would have 
found something sinister in Rufus’ possession of 
them. As it was, she said with sharpness: 

“I don’t see why a man should want to go 
out and live in a house alone. It aint 
natural. I heard he was leaving here from the 
manager.” 

Having made the most of her conversational 
ammunition and still unaware of the unfavor- 
able impression she had created in the minds 
of the Claybournes, Ione rose to go. 

“T hate to leave. When my husband ain't 
home, it’s dead lonesome. Say, I wish you 
girls would let me take you to a movie some- 
time. In the afternoon. I’d pay for the 
tickets, and I’d like the company. What do 


you say about Saturday?” 
ia } ) 


She was wistful about it, and for the first 
time Sandra saw her as pathetic. Ione, in that 


| limited life of hers, lacked friends and did not 


know how to win them. Sandra wondered 
what such a woman would be if she had 
spent her childhood at Windytop and had 
had a lovely mother. It made, after all, a 
difference. 

Theodora was saying: “We can’t possibly 
go on Saturday. We are lunching with a 
friend.” 

“On Sunday then.” ; 

“We are to have tea with some people in 
Georgetown.” 

“Do you mean supper?” 

“No. In the afternoon.” 

“I’ve heard people talk,” Ione said, “about 
serving afternoon tea. But I never did it 
What’s the difference between that and sup- 
per?” me 

Mrs. Claybourne elucidated. “Giving your 
friends a cup of tea is a nice, easy way to 
hospitable.” ; 

“I’m afraid I ain’t hospitable. It’s always 
such a lot of trouble to have people in to eat. 
And my husband would laugh if I gave any 
body tea. He’d want to mix cocktails for em. 
You know men are like that. He don't fee 
he is doing anything if he can’t offer a high 
or something.” ; . 

When leas had gone, Theodora said hotly: 
“Qh, she is dreadful, Sandra! How did you 


happen to meet her?” 
“She spoke to me from the balcony. I 
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think she is dreadful too, Doady. But I 
feel sorry for her. oe 

“Why should you feel sorry? 

“For being so dreadful. Now and then she 

seems rather simple and sweet. 
" Mrs. Claybourne agreed. “But I hope she 
won't come again. We'd hate to hurt her 
feelings, but I can’t have you making such 
friends.” : : 

“Qf course, not,” Theodora emphasized, 
“Sandra, how funny that Rufus Fiske should 
live in this house.” j ae 

“Isn't it?” Sandra, to hide her agitation, 
seemed to stifle a yawn. “T’m going to bed. 

“So am I in a minute.” Theodora’s mind 
was still on Rufus. “‘It might be pleasant to 
ask Mr. Fiske here some time when we have 
Gale Markham.” 5 

“You heard Mrs. Morton say he’s leaving.” 

“Oh, well, that wouldn’t prevent his coming 
now and then. And from what I’ve seen of 
him, he seems good company.” 

Good company, indeed! Oh, what would 
they say if they knew she had lunched with 
him, was to lunch with him again? Twelve 
times in a year . . . sixty times in five years 

. Oh, how silly to think of it a 

Having brushed her hair and donned her 
white kimono, Sandra lingered in her mother’s 
room. 

“There are moments,” she said, “‘when I 
wish we had never left Windytop.” 

“Homesick, my darling?” 

“4 little.” 

“I know how you feel. These June days... 
with the rose-leaves blowing Pas 

“And the breeze in the pines! Mother, 
some time you and I will run down and sniff 
the roses.” 

“Some day we'll go back forever,’”’ her 
mother said with fervent emphasis. 

And suddenly Sandra in a panic knew that 
she didn’t want to go so far that she couldn't 
have lunch with Rufus Fiske. Twelve times! 
Sixty! 

With her hand on the latch of the long win- 
dow, she said, “I'll have a look at the moon.” 

“It’s too early for the moon, dearest.” 

“Oh, well, I'll get a whiff of air.” 

“You are a perfect Juliet,” her mother 
informed her, “hanging over that balcony.” 

For one breathless moment it seemed to 
Sandra that her mother was clairvoyant. 
Then Mrs. Claybourne added: 

“But there isn’t any Romeo. Come here 
and kiss me ‘good-night.’ If you are going to 
stay out there long, I shall be sound asleep.” 

‘So they had their little ceremony. ‘“Good- 
night, my precious.” “Good-night, my darling.” 

Then Sandra stepped out to meet enchant- 
ment. 

All about the court was darkness. Peering 
down into the blackness, she thought she saw 
the spark of a cigarette on Fiske’s balcony. 
Was he there? Looking up? 5 

Presently she knew! For a light flared, and 
she saw Rufus standing against the glow of it. 
She saw hishand goup . . . his salute 
__She wished she might call down to him. 
That they might speak, as long ago those other 
lovers spoke. But here were a thousand ears! 
These balconies were not made for trysts. 
They were travesties on that one which years 
ago o’erhung a garden é ’ 

by he was there. And she was here. In 
gay ne aw Sian a ~ He would never 
a ‘Het a 0 - could hear or eyes could 

eyes feasted on him standing tall 
and splendid in the lighted space. 


CHAPTER X 


SATURDAY morning! 
"i antes Was not sure whether she was 
pid or sorry that she was so soon to see Rufus. 
rhe thing that faced her was, in a way, stu- 
oa - all her life she had never hidden 
hem a ow her mother, and now she must 
the it eTse the fact that she had lunched at 
rary with a perfectly strange young 
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‘Ulowing Warmth 
~placed exactly where you want if 


F all the furnace heat were turned into one room, 
| there wouldn’t be enough to heat it in two min- 
utes. Yet, at the snap of a switch a UNIVERSAL 
Portable Electric Heater will give quick, radiant 
warmth on chilly mornings to provide a warm, com- 
fortable spot in which to dress. 


Also useful for directing heat on the nursery floor 
when children are at play and for drying the wash 
or the children’s rainsoaked garments. 


A UNIVERSAL Portable Heater is the ideal aux- 

iliary heater for between season comfort before the 

furnace is started or to supplement it later. 

Not expensive to operate as used only when wanted. 

Finished in various colors to match any color scheme 
they lend an artistic as well as practical element 

to the ensemble of every room. 


« Universal Household Helps 
For every home need, there isa UNIVER- 
SAL Household Help, only a few of which 
are shown in the border. Ask your neigh- 
bor or your dealer about their merits; they 
know and will be proud to tell you. 
UNIVERSAL Household Helps sold by all good 
dealers. Our Household Book No. 24 is of 
interest to every housewife, sent free upon request. 
LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK 
New Britain, Conn. 
Makers of the Famous UNIVERSAL Household 


Jelps for nearly seventy-five years 
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That an oven which has EVEN temperature, top and 
bottom, and no corners that will bake 
biscuit on any part of any shelf, must be nearly per 
fect in heat circulation and MOST IDEAL FOR 
UNIFORM EFFICIENT BAKING 


cool one 


























































CUTS COOKING COSTS 


BAKES BETTER—Because of uniform temper 
ature, due to eight flues in oven top which retain 
escaping heat, over-size flues in sides of oven No 
cold corners. Temperature uniform at top and bottom 


OVER-SIZE OVEN—Oven 20 inches deep, (2 
inches more than standard). Jatest design. Com- 
pact. Doors fit flush, no exposed bolt heads or hinges 
Easy to clean. Newspaper wrapped around oven 
will not scorch 

ADVANCED DESIGN—IN_ EFFICIENCY, 
BHCONOMY AND EASE OF OPERATION. 

Plain, semi-enamel and full enamel finishes. 

Regular or apartment sizes. 


GRAY & DUDLEY COMPANY 


Established 1862 NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 
Fon booklet on “Reducing My Gas Bill.” sie Use coupon. 
H 

Name... 
Address 


Town __- 


Stav-CAN OPENER 


Especially adapted to a woman’s hand and frail wrist, 
the Star Can Opener completely removes tops from 
round or odd shaped cans, leaving no dangerous jag- 
ged edges. No pounding ortwisting pressure - instead 
a simple clockwise turn. Prettily packed edibles come 
out whole. Soldon money-back guarantee atgrocery, 
hardware and department stores. If your dealer has 
none, send us his name and 50c for one Star, postpaid. 
Star Can Opener Company 
Dept. A-10 San Francisco, California 
* E: + 
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Finely made of 
heavy nickeled 
steel and brass 
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man; had promised him her friendship, fu- 
ture meetings. 

After this, of course. nothing would be done 
clandestinely, yet she had an uneasy feeling 


that her compact with Rufus might have re- | 


sults beyond her control. Having told her his 
secret, he had asked that she keep it to her- 
self. She was linked to him by a promise 
which had for its basis a bit of deception which 
made her uncomfortable. 

“I wish mother knew,” she told herself 
soberly as she put on the green hat and green 
tie and surveyed herself in the mirror. 


The reflection pleased her and drove her 


worries for the moment from her mind. She 
wondered how she would look in red. She had 
been thrilled by Rufus’ talk of her resemblance 
to the portrait. She had always been some- 
what healthily unconscious of her charms, but 
now, seeing herself with Rufus’ eyes, she linked 


herself romantically with the lovely ladies of | 


Reynolds and Romney and Gainsborough. 
She did not, of course, belong among them, 
but if Rufus put her there, why question his 
right to do it? 

Gale, calling for her a little after twelve, 
sensed in her some new quality. A deepening 
of the girlish prettiness into something like 
beauty. He thought it might be the way she 
was dressed, the tender color she had chosen 
to wear. 

“T like your hat,” he said, as he took his 
place beside her in the rackety car. 

“Oh, do you? Doady and I treated our 
selves on the strength of her new job.” 

“Is her hat green?” 

“Blue. You'll see how nice she looks.’ 

“T see how nice you look.”’ 


HEN they reached the shop, Maulsby was 

out, and Theodora was busy. Fiske had not 
arrived. Gale and Sandra wandered through 
the rooms. Sandra knew what she was look 
ing for, but she said not a word about it. Her 
eyes went from wall to wall as they passed 
through, and she was glad when Theodora 
joined them and said, 

‘“‘Let’s go out to the garden.” 

“You two run along,” Sandratold her. “I'll 
come in a minute. I want to roam about a 
bit.”’ 

When at last she came upon what she sought, 
she had a pang of deep disappointment. 

“Do I look like that?”’ she demanded of her- 
self with something of dismay. 

For here was no romantic beauty. Just a 
madcap boy, with a sidelong glance and a 
cocky turn of the head. 

As she continued, however, to gaze upon 


| the picture, she was aware of certain charms 


which had escaped her. The fresh youthful 
ness of the little lad, the lovely parted lips, 
the exquisiteness of the flush on the smooth 
cheeks, the limpid beauty of the laughing 
eves. 

Suddenly she heard a voice behind her, 
“You see?” 

She whirled around and faced Fiske. 
she said, and that was all. 

“So you hunted him up?”” There was amuse- 
ment in his voice. “Do you like him?” 

“T didn’t at first.” 

“Why not?” 

Her honesty was matched by her sense of 
humor. “I hoped I was better-looking.” 

His shout of mirth reached Gale and Theo- 
dora, who had stopped to examine some Irish 
glass in the adjoining room. They turned and 
came back. 

“I didn’t know you two had met,.”” Theodora 
said. “This is my sister, Sandra, Mr. Fiske.” 

Fiske answered her without a moment’s 
hesitation. “We were introduced by The 
Boy in Red. I found your sister standing here 
and was struck by her resemblance to the 
portrait.” 

| Gale and Theodora looked at Sandra and 
looked at the print. 

“Sandra’s much better-looking,” Theodora 

| decidea. 


“Oh!” 
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Or Become a Tea Room Hostess 
or Executive— Many Openings, 
Fascinating Work in This New Field 
| VW OND! RFUL new field for ambit 

many opportunities, delightful, f 
and substantial rewards to wl 
rooms, coffee shops, motor inns needed 
Successful tea rooms have been started 
$50 capital. 


s women offers 
nating work 
ucceed Tea 
everywhere 


those 


n as little as 


No Previous Experience Necessary 











We quickly train you, by mail, to start your own tea 
room, or put you in touch with desirable positions as 
manager, assistant manager, hostess, table director, 
yer, or other executive 

Constant Demand for Lewis Graduates 
Many Lewis Institute graduates are winning success 
in this fascinating new profession O delighted 
student writes: “I knew not r al tea rooms 
before beginning the Lewis Course It was y 
about 4 months before I had a position as Assistant 
Manager in the Noah’s Ark Tea R After a few 

hs the owner asked me to go into partnership.” 
There is always a demand for Lewis tr d tea room 
executives You can take the Lewis Tea Room 
Training Course, endorsed and used by leading suc- 
cessful tea room operators, in your spare time at your 


own home. 

Fascinating Book—FREE 
Send today for the 44page Free Book “POURING 
TEA FOR PROFIT.” It describes the wonderful tea 
room field and shows the incomes that successful womer 
ire reaping from it. Clip the Coupon—Mail it NOW 


LEWIS TEA ROOM INSTITUTE 
Dept. C-2468 Washington, D.C. 


Mary Catherine Lewis, Director. 
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! Lewis Tea Room Institute, ; 
1 Dept. C-2468, Washington, D. C | 
' Send me_ without obligation the free book | 
j “POURING TEA FOR PROFIT. | 
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TENDER STEAK 


TYLER’'S IDEAL FIBER 
CUTTER makes any steak 
so deliciously tender it can be 
cut with your fork. No hard 






Meat Tenderer 
Mince Knife 
Cleaver 


Ice Tool pounding—-no bruising Meat 
, . tains nutritive juices 
Food Chopper | SYLER'S IDEAL FIBER 


nigh sone CUTTER has half a dozea 
other uses. Housewives cal 
it ‘‘Handiest Tool in the 
Sold direct to home by Tyler represem 
if by mail. Ideal gift 


Nut Crumbler 








Kitchen.” 
tative. Price $1.50. Add 25c 
vaidaies hiaseaia Agents Wanted 


THE TYLER MFG. CO. _Dept. GH. 


Muncie, Indiana. 





Brighten your kitchen — ; 
Lighten your work with 


A TEPCO WHITE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED TABLE TOP 


Send $5.43 with table top siz = 
will ship nearest suitable tock - 
carriage collect, by freight or expres 





, , ~* e 
Please specify which Spec ial Pied 
for tops larger than 28x43 or 20x%% 


THE ENAMEL PRODUCTS CO. 


L rops into place 
over old top 
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A great 


convenience 


























Wesson Oil is a pure, delicious and rich 
oil (fat) which can be used for every 
culinary purpose for which a fine cook- 
ing fat is required. It is a great conve- 
nience to have in one single can an oil 
that is just right for salad dressings, 
shortening, frying, deep frying, and the 
enriching of vegetables and soups. 

You don’t have to “learn how” to | 
cook with Wesson Oil. If you call cook- 
ing with a solid fat simple, you'll call 
cooking with Wesson Oil simpler. 

In frying, you melt any fat to an oil 
long before the frying temperature is 


reached, so why not start with a choice | 


Oil | 


salad oil? Frying with Wesson 
doesn’t mean so much of a change from 
the use of a solid fat. The real change is 
in the taste of the food you fry in 
Wesson Oil. 

Using a liquid fat as a shortening is 
not such a difference as it perhaps seems. 
Try Wesson Oil in the cake, biscuit, and 
pie crust recipes which you do best, and 
see if you don't get just as satisfactory 
results as when you used butter or some 
other hard fat. 

Anything worth while is worth trying 
at least once, isn’t it? 
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‘Economy Cream Extractor 
Pumps PureThickCream 
From the Top of 
Your Bottle of Milk 
Saves Buying Cream 
Sanitary and Easy to Clean 
Ask your dealer—if he can- 


not supply you—send his 
name and 25 cents. 


D-M MFG. CO. 
340 Charlevoix Bidg. Detroit 












you can complete 
tnt s , Tngtaes High 
i School Course at home 
came, we years. Meets all requirements for en- 
thirty ot » oo exe and the leading professions. This and 


td for TODAY oune® #F6 described in our Free Bulle- 


MERICAN SCHOOL 
Drexel Av. & 54th St.© A. S. 1923 CHICAGO 








Dept. 1-727, 


“That’s what I said,’’ Sandra informed her. 
“And Mr. Fiske laughed at me. I think the 
boy is frightfully attractive, but I had hoped 
for something prettier, like the Princes in 
the Tower.” 

“There’s something more in that picture,” 
Rufus assured her, “than mere prettiness.” 

Gale agreed with him. ‘There’s youth, and 
a sparkling quality as if he drank of the wine 
of life.” 

Theodora interposed: 
men know each other. Mr. Fiske, this is Gale 
Markham. Shall we all go into the garden? 
I can’t leave until Mr. Maulsby comes.” 


“T don’t believe vou 

















Maulsby, arriving a little later, was told by 
Gale: “I am taking your new assistant to 
lunch. Have you any objection?” 

“None, except to be sure that she is back 
on Monday morning.” 

“I’m glad you feel like that about it,” 
Theodora said, and presented him to her 
sister. “Mr. Fiske thinks Sandra looks like 
Vigée LeBrun’s Boy in Red.” 

“Take off your hat,” Maulsby 
“and let me see.” 

When it was off, Maulsby stated: 
got an eye. The resemblance isn’t apparent 
at first glance, but it grows upon one. But 
he shouldn’t tell you such things, Miss San- 
dra. They aren’t good for little girls. Too 
many compliments.” 
| They let him rattle on for a time. The four 
of them were perfectly content. The garden 
was all blossoming fragrance; the birds were 
flying; the sunshine made shadows under the 
trees. The day was wonderful. 


directed, 





A’ a quarter after one Gale rose. 
be getting on. I told Stephanie to meet us 
at the restaurant.” 

“Stephanie Moore?” 

‘Ves.” 

“She’s dining with us tonight. 
ing a dinner to a visiting antiquary. He’s 
rather unusual. A Scotsman, and young. So 
we're asking some young people to meet him.” 

“Your wife asked me. I’m sorry I couldn’t 
accept. But I have another engagement.” 

Fiske saw Markham and the twins to the 
rackety car. He wished that he might have 
been asked to join the party. But of course he 
couldn’t expect that. Nobody knew who he 
was. Except Sandra. And she was pledged 
to secrecy. 

He went back to give Maulsby his new ad- 
dress and found him at the telephone. When 
he hung up the receiver, he said: “My wife’s 
been disappointed in getting enough men for 
her dinner. 
favor and accept a belated invitation? 
promise you a rather interesting time. And 
some charming people.” 

“My dear man,” Rufus told him, ‘“‘you are 
taking a sporting chance in asking me. You 
don’ t even know that I have a dinner coat. 

“T have eyes,” Maulsby said. ‘And I know 
gentleman when I see one.” 

“T don’t go to dinner parties.” 

| “Goto this one,” Maulsby entreated. ‘Mar- 
| cia has put it up to me, and all the men in our 
| crowd are out of town or at the country club 
| on Saturday afternoons.” 

Rufus consented reluctantly. He was letting 
too many things encroach upon his solitude. 
First, Sandra, and now this demanding pe rson 
who had to have a guest for dinner. 


Maulsby asked. 


6 
i) 


more upon the print of The Boy in Red. 

“IT want it,” Rufus said. “I have always 
liked it, and now that I have bought a house, 
I can hang it on my walls.” 

He told of his cottage. “It is as quiet as the 
grave and as restful as a monastery. 
must come and see it.”’ 

“IT will. I’ve 
like that, but I’ve married a wife.” 
| ‘The touch of cynicism was echoed in Rufus’ 
| mind: a wife was a millstone about a man’s 
| neck, thwarting him. Or if she were gentle 
|and clinging, masculine brutality broke her 

heart. As he went toward home, he told him- 
!self that there must be no philandering with 
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— | 
| 
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“Fiske’s | 


“We must | 


: . | 
We are giv- | 


I wonder if you'd do me a great } 
I can | 


Passing through the rooms, they came once | 


You | 


always yearned for a thing 
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“We need 


CHAMBERLIN 
Metal Weather Strips” 


How often last winter was your house 
uncomfortably chilly because of the icy 
draughts that blew in around doors and 
windows? How often did you make up 
your mind that you would not go 
through such a winter again—but that 
next year you would have the comfort 
of Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips? 


Don’t forget last winter’s experience. ae 
Makegoodonyour resolve. And remem- { 
ber that now is thetime toinstall Cham- 

berlin Metal Weather Strips—now, be- 

fore the cold weather sets in again. 


Chamberlin Metal Weather Strips shut 
out window and under-duor draughts 
and enable you to maintain uniform 
temperature throughout the house. They 
bar out the dirt, soot and rain which de- 
preciate your draperies and furnishings. 
And in addition, they cut your yeaily 
fuel bills anywhere from 20 to 40%. 


Chamberlin installs its equipment, 
assumes all responsibility for correct in- 
stallation and guarantees and services 
its product for the life of your building. 


Get the full facts now. 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 


West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


100 Sales and Service Branches Throughout 
the United States 














INCE 1893-THE STANDARD 








| Chamberlin Metal Weather Strip Company 
West Lafayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send me literature on Chamberlin Metal 
Weather Strips and Inside Door Bottoms. Also 
anapproximate estimate for weatherstripping my 


home which has windows and___ doors. 





Name 


Address 





FC.99 


City 











State 
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Your 
Children’s hair! 


The best way 
to keep it 
healthy 





Tuicx healthy hair does not thrive 
in an unhealthy scalp. And scalp 
health is a matter of continuous 
care which should be begun in 
babyhood and continued through 
the years. 

Glo-Co Liquid Hair Dressing 
benefits the scalp as well as the 
hair. Used as a dressing, it keeps 
the hair in place. Used on the 
scalp, it helps to eliminate dan- 
druff, and nourishes and stimulates 
the roots of the hair. 


See that the children have a 
Glo-Co treatment each week. To 
give this, apply Glo-Co Liquid 


Hair Dressing liberally to the scalp. 
Then, wash the hair with Glo-Co 
Shampoo. This is the only shampoo 
on the market today containing 
sufficient olive oil to have a pro- 
nounced effect on the scalp and 
hair. It removes every trace of 
dandruff and bacteria. 

Sold at drug and department 
stores and barber-shops. If your 
dealer cannot supply Glo-Co prep- 
arations, a full-sized bottle of either 
one will be sent for 50 cents. Glo-Co 
Company, 6511 McKinley Ave., Los 
Angeles, California 


GLO- 


LIQUID 


HAIR DRESSING 











HOOKED RUG 
yarn 15” og 


Peace Dale rugs are easy to hook. Patterns 
only 50c. Send for free leafiet of designs and 
free samples Peace Dale Hooked Rug Yarn— 
smooth, lustrous, long-wearing. Antique col 
ors. If you also want free samples of weaving 
and knitting yarns, please ask for them. Peace 
Dale Mills, Dept 190, 25 Madison Avenue,N. Y. 


Name 





Address 











INTERIOR-DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 
fession 


plication. Color harmony, draperies, 
furniture and all fundamentals 
leading N. Y. decorators 
free booklet G10 





The N. Y. School of Interior Decoration 
441 Madison Avenue - - 
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Your opportunity to enter fascinating pro- 
Our Home Study Course gives full 
instruction and easy method for practical ap- 
period 
Faculty 
Send at once for 


New York City! 


Wallflowers 


this child, Sandra. Waving one’s hands on 
| balconies didn’t last. Romance was fleeting 
| The Romeos and Juliets got the worst of it. 

The sooner he packed his bags and got away, 
the better. Among the pines he and Griselda 
| would find peace without entangling alliances. 
He bought the print, however. Maulsby 
| gave it to him at a bargain price and threw in 
| the frame. Rufus reflected that it would be a 
| reminder of the gay little girl when he saw her 
no more and she had forgotten him. 

Meanwhile, Sandra, unaware of the decision 
which would have darkened her day, was riding 
with Gale and her sister along the narrow 
streets back of the old market. 

The news of Stephanie’s inclusion in the 
party had been dampening to the spirits of the 
twins. It had seemed a great adventure to 
| go with Gale, and they had felt no lack in 
| themselves. Happy and contented in their 
little new hats and white dresses, they had 
looked forward to their outing 
cloud to darken their anticipation. 
| Stephanie and her elegancies imposed upon 
| them, they were aware of a new aspect. 

Theodora indulging herself in one of 
unspoken staccato conversations, 
jnant: Jf we had known she coming, we 
| might have spent more money on ourselves. 
|We're nice enough for Gale. He’s the kind 
| of man who looks beyond clothes. But Stephanie 
has an air of putting it over onus . . . I wish 
he hadn’t asked her. 

They found the restaurant, 
to it, on the second floor above an old commis- 
; sion house. It was a simple, pleasant place, 
j}and in the low-ceiled room which they first 
entered were well-scrubbed tables, counters 
| covered with white oilcloth, and on the count- 
ers bright, nickel-plated urns, colorful bottles 
| of condiments, and big, blue bowls of crackers. 

Gale led them beyond this room to a veranda 
which overlooked the river and the piers 
where the Norfolk boat and the excursion 
steamers stood at rest. To the right was the 
tall shaft of the Monument, to the south the 


her 
was indig- 
was 


when they came 


wide sweep of the Potomac. A fresh west 
| breeze blew in their faces; the water was 
ruffled by it, and the flags on the boats 
| fluttered 
Gale pointed out to the girls the smali 


boats bringing up fruits and vegetables to the 
market. 

“In winter they 
There are soft and 


have cargoes of oysters. 
hard crabs coming now, 
and of course there will be watermelons in a 
month, with the boats sunk to the water's 
brim with the weight of them. Nothing is so 
picturesque as it used to be, for there are 
fewer sails, with the motor engines doing every- 


thing with more speed. And many of the 
crops are brought in motor trucks over the 


good r¢ pads.” 


HEIR table was set on the veranda under a 


wide awning. The linen was coarse, the 
china and glass heavy, but everything was 
clean and shining. 


“I told you things might be a bit crude,” 
Gale said to them, “‘but the food is delicious.” 

Stephanie, arriving, seemed somewhat out of 
tune with her surroundings. It was not that 
she was too elaborately fine, but that she 
too elaborately simple. A coat of rough, white 
homespun covered a plain frock of white silk. 
\ white felt hat, white shoes. Mauve stock- 
ings, white suéde gloves. Exquisite, nothing 
to criticize. Yet the twins positively squirmed 
with a sense of their own contrasting cheap- 
Stephanie was like a snowball from a 
spring bush, or a cloud in a summer sky. Like 
thistledown on a May morning. 

She stood poised for a moment in the door- 
way which led out on the veranda, then she 
said: “Gale, what an adorable place! Why 
haven’t you brought me here?” 

Not waiting for an answer, she came 
ward, two young men following her 

“You said to pick up two,” she told Gale, 
“and here they are.” 


was 


ness. 


for- 
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without a | 
But with | 


By Appointment to 
H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 


("}) Round old St. Paul's or by the Fleet, 
fe a They cried in every quaint old street, 
4 "*Lavender! Sweet Lavender! 


ob 
{)) O, Lavender is still as sweet 

® As when in Islington, 

‘ Who'll buy my Lavender?” 


bs i 
: Yardleys ! 
3 Old qley rf 
, Lavender Soap 


( 35c the Large Tablet. $1.00 the Box of Three 
& FOR MORE THAN A CENTURY 


() the leaders of taste and fashion have 
¥ cherished it for its exquisite purity 
"3 and for the beauty of the Lavender 
‘) perfume with which it is so lavishly 
% scented. 


a 


& 


4 Made from extra fine materials, it 4 
delicately purifies and refines the 

G skin, and preserves the youthful ® 
beauty of the complexion. 


Obtainable at all good stores. 


) YARDLEY 
® 8 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON ® 
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bs ens wife Earned 


‘OOO: 


4~> Mrs. E. L. Tate, Mich. earned 

490 75 oneevening—C._L. Lee.O 
earned $52.50 two hours rothy Quinn, 
Ga, earned $1000 spare time showing our 


° ° 
Personal Christmas Greeting Cards 
that sell on sight. No selling experience necessary 
Make the hours you now waste add substantially 
your income. 

uN vy pay checks Bonus che hs ever th, 

No money required. WH 

quick! Start 


Write 
$10 Outtit Free jy: 
money, Rush Season right at hand 

THE JOHN A. HERTEL CO. 
318 Ww. Washington St., Dept. 8000, Chicago, ith 


On FREE Trial! 


Cowan Tea 

ial to prove it 
value in the 

the new low 
ot Mahog- 











TES! A genuir 

Wagon on Free T 
is the most ama ra 
furniture world at 
Genuine Walt 





price 
ee Removable glass tray. a 
ber tired wheels with casters Dree 
leaves on gen les. Prepax 
delivery. A dol wn Balaace 
monthly. Write k for catalog 
showing different sty'es and oe 
plete prices Cowan 

Co., 844 Rush St., Chicage, Ihnoes 


“Home-Making, as a Profession” 


ne+ y of 
A 100-pp. illus. handbook—F REE. Hor r€ wet 
Domestic Science, fitting for well- paid positions 


h m . 
poms sicioner Economics 870 E. 58th St., Chicage tL 
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' Clettle the bed- | 


spring question 
once and forall! Geta 
genuine Way Sagless 
Spring and enjoy com- 
fortable, restful sleep 
every night for many, 
many years. Look for 
i thered stripes on frame. 








—~ 


Write for interesting booklet. 


Way Sagless Spring Co. 


854 E. Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


; Burton-Dixie Corporation 
4 New York, N. Y. and Kansas City, Mo. 
: WAY SAGLESS SPRING CO.,LTD., Toronto 
4 PARKHILL BEDDING, LTD., Winnipeg 
Chittenden & Eastman Co., Burlington, Ia. 
, Belknap Hdw. & Mig. Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


Roberti Bros., Los Angeles 


Way Sagless 
Spring s 
Lee S99 1M any “A 
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SILVER 








POLISH 


. Shaker 

: a Powder 
Can 
Made by the largest 


Silverware manufacturers 
in the world 


ALSO IN CAKE OR CREAM 








HOWARD JIFFY 
WINDOW CLOTHS 
Brilliantly polish 
House Windows 
cally treated cloth does it 
without tiresome rubbing. 
Best dealers sell them, 
Price delivered 75¢ 
With Howard Dustlesy 
* Duster 1.00 
Howard Dustless-Duster Co. 
493 C Street Boston, Mass. 


Auto and 
The chemi 























She introduced the young men. Their names 
were Smith and Darrow. It didn’t in the least 
matter, Theodora decided, whether they had 
any names. They were obviously Stephanie's 
satellites. They were there because of Steph- 
anie, and for no other reason. If they spoke 
| to the twins, it was with an air of not seeing 
them. If the twins spoke, they seemed to listen 
with one ear, or perhaps a half of one. If, on 
| the contrary, Stephanie spoke, they hung on 
|her words. She was the goddess. They 

tended her altar. Other flames might flicker 
| and die. They neither knew nor cared. 

It was Gale who kept things going. He 
| drew out the twins delightfully. He refused to 
| have them overlooked. They found them- 
selves gradually at their ease. And with the 
ice once broken, they gave of their best in 
gayety and girlish chatter. 


| "THE lunch was delicious. Crabs browned 
in their own red shells, a basket of French 
| bread. A crisp salad. 

Stephanie’s praise rang with a sincere note. 
|“T never tasted anything better than these 
crabs. Why haven’t you found this place 
for me before, Gale?” 

“I was afraid you might spoil it,” he told 
her honestly. 

“Spoil it?” 


“Yes. By making it fashionable.” 
| She was flattered. “Well, if I could, why 
not?” 


“Heaven forbid! In a week they’d be hav- 
ing blue candles and Batik. Do let us have one 
bit of American atmosphere amid all the welter 
of foreign efiects. If you try to change this 
place, Stephanie, I'll drop you from my list.”’ 

She flashed a smile at him. “I dare you.” 

“T am warning you. If you bring jazz and 
Russian tea down here, I shall cast you off 
without a shilling.” 

“Oh, well 
way. Gale. 
crude.” 

“That’s its charm. It is clean and has de- 
licious cooking. I don’t miss pink lights and a 
saxophone.” 

“Pink lights and saxophones have their 
place.” 

“Perhaps, but their place isn’t here. This is 
the last outpost of old-time simplicity.” 

“T am not sure that I care for simplicity.” 

The astute Theodora became increasingly 
aware that below this argument was something 
which did not appear on the surface. Gale’s 
manner was heated as he flung out, 
| “Oh, well, you're a bit of a snob, Stephanie.” 

The twins held their breath. Such plain 
speaking! And rather rude of their friend 
Gale. Smith and Darrow bent down to their 
goddess solicitously. But Stephanie leaned 
over and brushed Gale’s hand with the tips of 
her fingers. It was hardly more than the 
touch of a butterfly’s wing, but it had the effect 
| of a caress. ‘ 
| Don’t be so cross,” she said. 

“We might not have been there at all,” 
Theodora told Sandra that night, with some 


Of course, I like it this 
But you'll have to confess it is 


indignation. “I never saw anything so—un- 
blushing.” 
Sandra, indignant too, but immensely in- 


terested, said, ‘“‘He didn’t seem to notice it 
any more than a fly—or a mosquito.” 

cross. It is only that you don’t like the truth 
| about yourself.” 

| “What is the truth?” 

| “That you are wrapped in cotton-wool.” 

Stephanie kept her temper. “Tut, tut,” 
she said. “If you don’t stop saying such things 
to me, I shall run away.” 

She rose and turned to the twins. 
drop you anywhere?” she asked 

Before they could speak, Gale interposed 
“T am taking them for a rubber-neck ride. We 
are going to see everything.” 

“Why can’t we all go? In my car?” 

“You'd be bored stiff. You'd better run 
along with Smith and Darrow, and I'll deliver 
these pretty things at their own front door.” 

| For the first time her composure was ruffled. , 


“May I 


Ir 


For Gale had calmly countered: “I’m not 
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No Tarnish 
In This Bathroom 


—and no rust or verdigris either, 
because all the beautiful nickeled 
fixtures are polished regularly with 
3-in-One. 

A thin film of oil remains in the | 
pores of the metal and on the sur- 
face to ward off the corrosive at- 
tacks of tomorrow. 


* 
3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


In the kitchen use 3-in-One, too. After 
cooking, wipe burners and inside of gas 
| 
| 
| 








or oil range oven with coth moistened 
with 3-in-One. Prevents condensed steam 
from starting costly damage from rust. 
Also polish enameled parts and oil the 
handles with 3-in-One. 
Every household needs 3-in-One for lubri- 
cating all light mechanisms, cleaning anc 
polishing furniture, woodwork and metal 
and for preventing rust. 
All good grocery, hardware, drug and gen- 
eral stores have 3-in-One in 1-oz., 3-02. anc 
¥%-Pint Bottles; also in 3-oz. Handy Oil 
Cans. The -Pint Bortle is the most eco- 
nomical size; the Handy Oil Can is most 
convenicnt. 
} FREE—Send postal for generous 
sample and special circular, ‘‘79 Uses 


\{ for 3-in-One In Your Home.” 
Tr 


1REE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
\ 


30 R. William Sr., New York, N. Y. 
32 Years of Continuous Service 
SSS SSeS. 





EDUCATE YOUR CHILD 


In Your Own Home 


and give him the educational methods he would have 


were he in attendance at the best private school. 


\ unique system by means of which children from 


kindergarten to 12 years of age may be taught by 
correspondence at home by the best modern methods 
and under the guidance and supervision of a great 
day school, established 1897, with a world-wide repu- 
tation for training young children. Write for infor- 
mation to Headmaster. 
THE CALVERT SCHOOL 
102 West 40th Street, Baltimore, Md. 
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Home can be ‘made comfortable and 
happy through Fireside Industries 


Makes Lots of Money 


**I don’t need ‘pin money’— 
I have my own bank account’’ 





Mr Hazel Ha ilton Perkins of Connecticut, didn't 
ilways have vn bank account as she ys—fat 
f it To buy simple little things that all women must 
ave, she had to pinch pennies Now she ets whatever 
she fanrie within reason, and has a stead rowing ir 
come Read her fascinating story—it carries a note of 
chee 
Her Interesting Story 

I was left alone with two babies, with ver little ir 

ne I had to scrimp until I was imply beside 
yself with worry I read an advertisement about Fire- 
ice Industrie und «what ther women were earning 
loin lelightful home work I sent for ur book and 
then t the outfit and arted in vrom the f I 
~gan to make lovely artistic things that sold quik 
in 1 own home. Customers told their friends and soo: 
i \ overwhelmed with orders Fr the tart the 
lirections were » plain that I hadn't a bit of troubl 
ithough I had no natural talent for dr wing or 1 ing 
This season I earned about $1,000.00 ar I gave but 
vart of my time to this worl Fire ide given me 

e income nd now I can see 1 “ ahead 
All Have Same Opportunity 
Mr Perkins took advantage of an opportunity that i 
offered to anyone If you want to earn money or deco- 
rate wonderfully beautiful gift wares for your own home 
vrite for our FREE bool the one that started Mr 
Perkins on the road to financial independence It will 
point the way to YOU Send for it today enclosing 2 
amp to help pay postage 
FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES 

Dept. 24- Adrian, Michigan 


Fireside Industries, Adrian, Michigan, Dept. 24-P. 
Please send 
illu tra ated in 


entirely 
telling 


me 
colors, 


Free, 
about 


your beautiful boot 


your plan I enclose 


PUMMMD. wc cccceccvessocccceccescceses 


Write 


in pencil - 


. State 
ink will blot 





Cleanliness in the Kitchen 
Made Easy 


with a 


*  SANETTE * 


SANITARY GARBAGE RECEIVER 
CRAPE refuse 
directly into 

Sanette, avoiding 

unsightly accumu- 

lations in the sink. 

Saves many trips 

to outside garbage 

_ pail. Tight-fitting 
cover makes 


* ~ Dagens odor- 


less and fly-proof. 
“ 












Beautiful white enamel outer 
container Separate inner 
pail, leak-proof and easily 
removable 

A necessity in the nursery and 
in doctors’ and dentists’ offices. 






On sale at hdw. and 

STEP ON ‘ dept. stores every- 
PEDAL \\ where. If dealer can 
| TO RAISE AY not supply we will 
VER | ship direct on receipt 

. co of $3.00 (West of 





Mississippi River 
and in South $3.25, 
Canada $3.95) check 
or money order, 
all charges paid 


Master Metal 


Products, Inc. 
295 Chicago St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


In Canada: Master 
Metal Products, Ltd. 
Bridgeburg, Ont. 
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| didn’t 


' person. 


Wallflowers 


“You'll do as you please, of course. You 
were always high-handed.” 


“Not always!” His tone was significant. 


Stephanie flushed. “That’s not quite— 
fair.” 

She went away soon after that, with her | 
two satellites. And after she was gone, Gale 


stood looking out over the sun-lighted river. 


“T am sorry,” he said at last, “‘that I lost 
my temper. I am afraid I said things I 
shouldn’t. But Stephanie doesn’t fit 


in She is a very lovely person . . . I 
am always trying to make her fit and 


then losing my temper because she doesn’t . . . 

“It was more,”’ was Theodora’s later deduc- 
tion, “as if he were apologizing to himself than 
to us. Of course, there’s something behind it. 
I wonder if he’s in love with her.” 

Sandra shook her head. ‘“She’s in love with 
him.” 

“How do you know.” 

“Because if she wasn’t, 
him for the things he said to her. 


she’d never forgive 
Yet she had 


forgiven him before she went away. I saw 
her touch his hand again with her finger- 
tips ~ 


“It’s as if she draws him,” the wise Theodora 
remarked, “‘and he doesn’t want to be drawn. 
\s if he is fighting against something that he is 
afraid may conquer him.” 

There was no doubt about it that Stephanie 


had in a way spoiled the party. Gale gave 
them a wonderful ride, but they were subtly 
conscious that something had gone out of 


him when Stephanie left—he fell now and then 





into fits of abstraction. His eyes had a far- 
away look 
“I'd be willing to bet my hat that when he 


got home he telephoned to her and apologized,” 
Theodora told her twin. “He had it on his 
mind.” 

Sandra agreed. ‘I know it. 
he was sorry. He was rude, but 
Stephanie isn’t the kind to understand an 
apology. She will put her foot on his neck 
and keep it there.” 


But I hope he 


say 


CHAPTER XI 


S HE got into his dress clothes, Rufus asked 
himself why he had promised to dine with 

the Maulsbys. He didn’t want to do it. What 
he wanted was to sit at his table and fill page 
after page of yellow paper, while Griselda sang 
at his elbow, and there were no disturbing 
humans to trouble his soul. 
Tonight should end it. After that he would 
seek the solitude of the pines. Williamson 


might now and then bear him company, or 
at a pinch, Maulsby. But there must be no} 
other interruptions. Even the little girl, | 


with her engaging charms of youth and nai- 
veté, must be thrust out. 

He drove to Maulsby’s great place in the 
suburbs in his own small car. He smiled as 
he parked modestly among the limousines 
and was aware of the arrogance of the liveried 
chaufleurs. He envied no man his grandeur. 
Sumptuous motors and smart drivers had 
nothing to do with happiness. It was a gift 
the That shabby child who had 
lunched with him could more than match any 
woman of fortune in her air of gaiety and good 
humor. 

As he ascended the steps of the terrace, he 
told himself that Maulsby’s taste in residences 
was as impeccable as in antiques. The gray | 
stone edifice was set in a formal garden; a| 
fountain played, there was a statue here and 
there; an old-world atmosphere of quiet loveli- 
ness. 

Entering the doors, Rufus found a pale 
illumination which seemed to repeat the en- 
chantment of the out-of-doors. The drawing 
room was in gold and ivory. The ceiling was | 
high, and there was a crystal chandelier. The | 
wide stretch of polished floor glimmered like 
a pool under the moon. 

Mrs. Maulsby proved to be a rather splendid 
No longer young, she carried herself 
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| with the complacence of a one-time beauty. 


| She had brought a large fortune to her hus- 


| companion,’ 


band, and she adored him. The price of her 


adoration and of his augmented income was a 


continued demand on him for the attentiveness 
of a lover. If at times this attitude wore on 
him, he did not let her know it. He conceded 
to her her aura of romance, and she moved, 
glorified, in the midst of it. 

“T am giving you Stephanie Moore as a table 
Marcia Maulsby told 


“She’s the most attractive girl here. And I 


| thought you deserved a reward for helping us 


He smiled at her. “I need no reward.” 


Marcia began to be sorry that she was not | 
She thought him extremely | 


to sit beside him. 
good-looking. Felix had not told her that. He 
had simply assured her that her guest would 
be presentable. 

Stephanie wore orchid tulle and some lovely 
pearls. Rufus found her easy to talk to. She 
was, he at once divined, socially expert. She 
chatted about trivial things, feeling her ground, 
as it were, for some common interest. 

“T’ve had such a day,” she said. “I lunched 
at a quaint place down by the river. But I’m 
not to tell about it.” 

“Why not?” 

“For fear it may get to be fashionable, and 
that would spoil it.” 

“T’ll promise not to make it fashionable.” 


HE gave him the address. “You may not 

care for it. I am not sure that I do. I don’t 
mind going now and then to such places, but 
as a rule I want things like this—’’ A wave 
of her hand indicated the centerpiece, a tall, 
silver dish filled with green and purple grapes 
and pomegranates, with candlesticks of carved 
Dutch silver set foursquare and holding pale 
green candles. 

“Marcia has perfect taste,” Stephanie con- 
tinued. ‘‘Nobody else would have thought 
of putting those little ivory figures along the 
table.” 

Rufus looked, and with a leap of the heart 
saw the five nymphs. The light of the candles 
flowing over them gave them an almost fluid 
quality as if they moved and breathed. 

“Aren’t they adorable?” Stephanie was ask- 
ing. 

“They are more than that.”’ He did not 
say that they had once been his. “ Which do 
you like best?” 

She studied them for a moment. 
with the rose. 

“Why?” 
“Oh, fragrance is such a tangible thing to me. 


“The one 


| When I get a whiil of the perfume of certain 


| 
| 


flowers, I am carried back; wet violets, and my 
first lover; roses, and my first big 
honeysuckle, and renunciation.” 

‘Renunciation? You should never be sad.” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, the world should belong to beautiful 
women.” 

“We have our—tragedies—”’ 

The eyes she raised to his were, he felt, 
calm and cool for any knowledge of acute 
suffering. Yet the touch of pensiveness added 
to her attractions, and she knew it. She was 
not ingenuous, although she gave the effect 
of it. She was, in fact, 


too 


It was net 


unpleasant to play the game with her. He 
leaned forward a little. 
“Tonight there are no flowers. No fra- 


grances. How will you—remember?” 

Her pointed finger traced a pattern on the 
tablecloth. “I shall remember— Will you?” 

She flashed a smile at him, then turned and 
talked to the guest of honor on the other side 
of her. Rufus was filled with admiration of 
her expertness. How perfectly she understood 
the effect of challenge! When she turned again 
to him, she would expect him to go on playing 
| the game. 

Well, why not go on playing? 
| delightful to look at, delicate, 
with a thousand subtle perfections. 
| was not dead to such charms. 


She was 
sophisticated, 
And he 


Rufus. | 


dance; 


playing a game to| 
| which sentiment added piquancy. 
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Wallflowers 


Yet why should he be held by subtlety, go. 
phistication? Women like Stephanie were the 
same the world over. The child in the cheap 
little hat was, on the other hand, as individyal 
as if a mold had been made for her and broken, 
She had no arts with which to augment her 
attractions. Only a fundamental sincerity. 
Only a faith in God and man that made his 
throat ache when he thought of it. How 
quickly she had taken her place in his life! 
And now she must go out of it. Must. There 
was no alternative. 

Stephanie, turning back to him, found him 
unresponsive. At last she said, 

“A penny for your thoughts.” 

“Tam sorry. Was I being rude?” 

“You were not being interested. 
not used to it.” 

Again there was that effect of challenge, 
Oh, well, he might as well give her, for the 
moment, what she demanded. 

Marcia Maulsby watching the two of them, 
said to the young antiquarian, 

“Tsn’t Miss Moore charming?” 

“Oh, very. I talked to her a bit. 
likes the other chap better. 
say pretty things. 
tiques.”’ 

“But you know them so well.” 

She smiled at him brilliantly, but knew in 
her heart that she was bored. The young an- 
tiquarian was not a success. He might be 
famous, but he was excessively one-ideaed. 
She didn’t in the least blame Stephanie for 
preferring Rufus. 

However, she had to talk. No hostess could 
sit dumb and unresponsive with a celebrity 
at her side. She grasped at anything 

“Did you notice my table decoration?” 


And I am 


But she 
He knows how to 
I know nothing but an- 


“The ivories. Yes He stopped there 

“They are really quite worth while. Felix 
brought them home today.” She reached for 
one of them, set it before him “The five 


senses. This is the loveliest. It represents 
Touch. That hand smoothing the leopard 
skin Do you see?” 


He was examining the little figure through 
his glass. “By Jove!” 


H Fr SEEMED after that so preoccupied that 
Marcia turned from him to the man on her 
left. She was glad that they had reached the last 
course and would have coffee on the terrace 
Felix, at the other end of the table, 

was as fresh as a daisy. But then he had on 
each side of him a vivacious young matron. 
No dry-as-dust antiquary. On the terrace they 
could” with the radio furnishing the 
music , 

The ices were being eaten. Pale green in 
silver shells. Stephanie, finishing hers, said to 
Rufus: 

“But I must talk to this other man. He's 
here to be lionized. And he won't like being 
neglected.” 

“He’s perfectly happy,” Rufus informed her. 
“He has nabbed one of those nymphs and is 
cataloguing her in his mind.” 

Stephanie turned to the antiquary. “Are 
you?” 

“Am I what?” 

“Cataloguing that little figure? Or ar 
you planning to carry it off when Felix isnt 
looking?” 

‘Neither. 
thing?” 

“Really?” ; 

“Ves. The ethics of a thing. Whether I 
ought to tell my host something that I know 
about these ivories.” " 

“Tell me, and I'll decide for you 

He shook his head. ‘What does a pretty 
woman know about ethics!” 

“That’s the first compliment you ve 
me.” aie 

‘Well—vou American women art spoiled 
He smiled at her. “I can’t compete with that 
chap on the other side of you. How long have 


dance 


Or are 


I was trying to decide some- 


paid 


| you known him?” 


| 
‘ 


“We met—tonight.” 
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“And already you’re making love to each 
” 

Oh, no, we're not. It’s just a game. I 
know it. And he knows it. But it’s great 
fun.” ; , 
The young antiquary decided that she was 
really very beautiful. He bestirred himself. 
“Suppose you teach me—the game? 

“Now?” 

“We're having coffee on the terrace. Mrs. 

Maulsby said so. Perhaps you'll say some 
of the things to me that you've said to that 
young—gamester on your right. 
” Behind the young antiquary’s glasses his eyes 
twinkled. He was really not so dry as Marcia 
had deemed him. And there were other things 
in his world besides antiques. But he rarely 
thought them worth going after. 





THERE was no moon, when at last Marcia 
and her guests assembled on the terrace, 
but there were many stars. Marcia made 
Rufus sit beside her. 

“My guest of honor seems to have waked 
up. He has carried Stephanie down to the 
lower end of the garden. 

“She is teaching him a game,” Rufus said 
with a note of laughter. ‘“‘He asked her to. 
She told me.” 

“What kind of game?” 

“The one she was playing with me.” 

Marcia was impatient. “I don’t 
stand.” 

“The game lovely women like to play. Imay 
have to go down, when I finish my coffee, and 
rescue her.” 

Stephanie, however, needed at the moment 
no help. The young antiquary was being told 
about fragrances. ‘‘Wet violets, and my first 
lover; roses, and my first big ball,” and all the 
rest of it. 

The young antiquarian refused to be im- 
pressed even by ‘‘honeysuckle—and renuncia 
tion.” “Flower perfumes are commonplace,” 
he informed her. “I have memories—of 
amber and myrrh, spices and sandalwood.” 

“Tell me about them,”’ Stephanie entreated. 
It was one of her assets that she could make 
men talk about themselves. ‘You must have 
had some marvelous adventures.” 

He had. He gave her something new 
exotic. She found herself listening, forgetting 
that she had promised Rufus to come back 
Forgetting that she had agreed to dance with 
him. Even as Rufus had played the game 
with her, so she had played it with him. But 
here was something that went beyond the 
game, a vivid history of a man’s achievement. 
Stephanie’s brains were better than she be- 
lieved them. She had an intelligence which as a 
tule she refused to exercise. Society demanded 
certain things of her, and she gave them. 
Out here in the dark, it was pleasant to relax 
for a time and listen to the sure, young voice 
which had so much to tell. ; 

She was almost startled when he stopped 
and said: 

“I've talked enough—and now, since you’ve 
taught me the game, I must give you a souve- 
mir.” In the dark he reached for her hand, 
laid something in it. “All the odors of Araby 
are in it,” he said : 

“What is it?” 

“T'm afraid I can’t tell you. Nobody knows. 
Do you like it?” , : 

“Oh, it is heavenly.” 

“I took it from the hand of a mummy. 
A queen we found in a great tomb. It was 
wonderful to think that all these years her 
little hand had held it.” . 

“A bit —gruesome,”’ 

_ “T think not, 
in Paradise,” 

“Oh, if you look at it that way.” 


“What other way can I look at it? Death is 
not the end.” 


under- 


She has been a thousand years 


Pgs! and Rufus were walking in the gar- 
in f Stephanie,” Marcia said, stopping 

Tront of the absorbed couple, “you have 
missed three dances.” 
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| really liked our antiquary. 
| tened. 


A 


| he was saying. 


Wallflowers 


“Well, I’m having such a gorgeous time.”’ 

“Come on into the house. Felix has some 
new things he wants everybody to look at.” 

Stephanie, walking beside Rufus, said: “I 
And I really lis- | 
Usually I don’t.” 

“Don’t what?” 

“Listen when men talk intelligently.” 

Rufus wondered if, after all, there were some 
depths in her he had not sounded. Perhaps, 
having only trivial things to give her, he had 
received only trivial response. 

“Let’s have one dance,” he said. 

The terrace was deserted, but the radio was 
still broadcasting. They danced in perfect 
step. Rufus enjoyed it. 

“T hate to go in,” he remarked when they 
had finished. 

“But we must. Felix won’t like it if we | 
don’t look at his treasures.” 


S THEY came into the drawing-room, they 

found the guests grouped around their host, 

who had one of the ivory figures in his hand. | 
“T want all of you to see these at close range,” 


| Stephanie crossed the room and dropped | 


down in a chair beside the young antiquarian, 
who looked up and smiled at her. Rufus, 
falling back to the edge of the group, wished 
that he might go home. He had had enough. 
Stephanie in orchid tulle under the crystal | 
chandelier was a being who did not belong 
to his world. Nor did he want her to belong 
| to it. 

| Maulsby, with another of the nymphs in his 
|hand, also stood under the crystal chande- 
jlier. “It is hard to decide which is the most 
perfect.” 

The young antiquary spoke, “Where did you 
get them?” 

“Bought them. A few days ago.” | 

“Who sold them to you?” 

Maulsby’s lips twisted in a shrewd smue. 
He did not intend to tell that he had bought 
}them of Rufus. 

“I got them of a man who said they were 
heirlooms.” 

The young antiquary leaned forward in his 
chair. He had, apparently, at last, decided | 
what was the ethical thing to do. “I have an 
idea that you’ve been fooled, Maulsby.” 

“What do you mean?” sharply. | 

“Well, I read an advertisement yesterday 
in one of the trade magazines. It describes 
those figurines perfectly and says that they 
were stolen from a private residence.” | 

Rufus heard! Back of them all, listening! 

‘““Nonsense!”’ Maulsby was saying. “lt 
couldn’t have been these.” 

“My dear fel’ow, I’m sure of it. Perhaps I 
shouldn’t have said anything “i 
Marcia’s voice interposed. 

you get them?” 

There was a moment’s hesitation, then Felix 
said: “I bought them of a man whose honor 
I can not question. If they were stolen, he is 
| not the thief.” 

His guest stated with some cynicism: “We 





“Felix, where did 


are all thieves. Is there any honor among 
| antiquaries?”’ 

| Rufus had risen. He came forward and 
| stopped under the glittering chandelier. He 


was aware of Stephanie, of the pale beauty 
of her gown, of her fair hair shining under the 
light. He was aware of the startled faces 
turned up to him. 
“The figurines were mine,” he said. “I sold 
them to Maulsby on Thursday morning.” 
(To be continued) 
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Simple Directions that will 
Make Life Happrer for Those 
who can not Hear our Voices 


by the way 


| By 
Mrs. Murray Galt Motter 


NOTABLE succession of articles on 
deafness in its various aspects—sub- 
jective, spiritual and psychological 


has appeared during the last two or three years 
in various magazines. Ever since reading them 
I have greatly desired to formulate a few 
simple rules for the help and protection of 
| those countless numbers who are patiently 
traveling this road, rules so simple that the 
necessity for them should seem self-evident, 
and yet rules that are almost universally 
ignored. This desire to express something of 
my own experience has grown increasingly with 
the appearance of each new article on the 
subject, articles that have doubtless heartened 
in a wonderful way the class to which they 
| have been addressed, and have opened up 
vistas to green fields and pastures new along 
the silent road. 

| But I belong to another group, to the un- 
numbered thousands whose hearing is not 
wholly gone but only impaired, though seriously 
and distressingly. To this class the attitude 
| and intelligence of those about them can make 
j all the difference in the world between com- 
fort, and 
| “eternal discontent.” To paraphrase Brown- 


is, and the little less and what 


away!” 


help those who are; and though my pen be 
but a blunt goose quill which catches and splut- 
ters and blots, I may still hope not to labor 
in vain. And in all that follows, when I use the 
adjective “deaf,” I mean the partly deaf, 
those to whom right methods of speaking, 


to share to a large extent in their normal 
family life, and being almost total outcasts, 


could and should enjoy. And so my first rule, 
the most important of all, concerns the method 
of addressing a deaf person. 


ULE One: Always speak to a deaf person 

from the front, face to face when possible, using 
a natural voice when of natural volume, formu 
lating the words clearly and 
enuncialing neither too fast nor too slow, nor 
with sudden and great variations of sound. 





wife of a distinguished public man, noted as 
much for his kindliness as for his ability. In 
the course of our conversation which touched 
}upon some of the aspects of deafness, Mrs. 
S——., who is also somewhat deaf, said: 


- | 
“Almost the only times my husband and I 
have for real talk together nowadays come | 


never fail to tell him that, whenever he wants 
to speak to me, he usually retires into the 
depths of his closet to do it, and so I fail to 
catch anything he says. When I remonstrate, 


never our dressing hour in the morning. I 





what Matthew Arnold has called | 


ing, “Oh, the littlke more and how much it | 
worlds | 


My purpose then is to offer suggestions to | 
those who are not deaf that they may learn to | 
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seating, grouping and approach will account | 
for the difference between their being able | 


silent, lonely, cut off from so much that they | 


distinctly, and | 


Let me illustrate the importance of applying | 
| this rule. Not long ago I was calling upon the | 
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Wayne Cook 


T= illustrious Past President 
General of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution receives many 
Greetings from friends and admirers 
throughout the year. And it is one 
of the greatest pleasures of her life. 

A delightful custom —that of 
sending messages of good wishes. 
There are many occasions when the 
sending of Greeting Cards is the 
correct and kindly thing to do. In 
addition to such occasions as Christ- 
mas, New Year or Easter, there are 
birthdays, births, anniversaries, shut- 
ins —all opportunities for a timely 
message. And for each occasicn 
there are Greeting Cards that express 
the proper sentiment. 

* * ** 

Anne Rittenhouse, noted social authority, 
has written a most interesting book on 
the modern usage of Greeting Cards, 
which includes fifteen pages for lists, 
arranged conveniently. Simply mail 25¢ 
with the coupon for your copy. 
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I am not deaf, that I only think I am, and that 
I would hear perfectly if I would only pay | 
a little closer attention.” | 
Such a speech indicates an utter unconscious- | 
ness of its own cruelty. It is difficult, indeed, 
to understand how’ a man of great intellect | 
and abounding kindness could make it; and yet | 
it is typical of the attitude of thousands of | 
otherwise intelligent and warm-hearted people. | 
It is a truism to say that the voice in conversa- 
tion, unlike light waves, travels in a straight | 
| line. And yet it is not generally known among | 
normal persons that when the speaker turns | 
| away while speaking, it is like switching off | 
a light when one is peering intently into a| 





lighted room from the night outside. No 
one is expected to see in the dark, nor is it | 


considered stupid to fail todoso. But in every- 
day life that is what is happening continually 
| to the deaf. 


ANOTHER constant source of annoyance and | 
difficulty is the habit, so generally indulged | 

in, of partly covering the mouth while speaking. | 

Sometimes it is a book or a fan, often it is the | 


hand, and any vubject suffices to impede, if not 
to stop, the sound. Everything depends upon 


a clear and unobstructed passage from the 
mouth of the speaker to the ear of the listener. 
For the successful conversation a thoughtful 
arrangement of chairs and a distinctly modu- 
lated voice are essential. Similar care will 
enable the partly deaf to enjoy reading aloud, 
when otherwise they would be 
completely deaf. 

There are many amusing incidents in the 
experience of the deaf, and if one both watches 
for and enjoys what is ridiculous, a sense of 
humor helps as everywhere else in life. Re- 
cently I was asked to hear an address before 
a women’s club. When I arrived, so anxious 
| were my hosts to have me miss nothing, that 
I was conducted to a specially reserved place 
immediately behind the speaker. He was 
therefore completely out of my range of 
hearing, and while I struggled to force back 
tears of exasperation and disappointment, I 
was yet keenly conscious of the absurdity 
the situation. In order that I might hear 
perfectly, these dear heedless people had put 
me in the only place where I could not possibly 
hear a word. 

Public speakers, even when I do not have 
to contemplate them from behind, are often 
difficult to follow because of the violent and 
frequent changes in the pitch and volume of 
their voice tones. 
the silver-tongued 


| 
| 
| 


of 


following a fortissimo, re- 
to the 


to those who talk to them. 





| measures often « ontain the climax of the matter. 
| ‘To illustrate further the importance of facing 


| the person addressed, let me cite the history 
of two elderly sisters who have shared the 
same room for vears. I shall call them Susan 


and Sylvia. Susan is rather deaf. Sylvia is 
not. Outside their window is a thermometer, 
and every morning for all these years, Sylvia, 
whose bed is nearest the window, gets up first, 
closes the window, consults the thermometer, 
and, always with her face peering 
toward the street, reports to Susan the tem- 
perature. Susan never hears the report. Then 


Sylvia turns toward Susan and, while in that | 
position so advantageous for conversation, 
passes silently into the adjoining dressing- 


room where she renews her talk. Poor Susan 
has so often explained and entreated that now 
she quietly accepts the situation and the fact 
that this devoted sister apparently can not 
understand the simple little rules of procedure 
so important to her comfort. She then goes 
to the window and reads the thermometer for 
herself, and follows by doing her best to talk 
through the dressing-room door. 

How often have I seen a woman of my ac- 


quaintance stand in the hall after breakfast 
‘chatting with her husband as he gathers 


almost | 


The sudden pianissimo of | 


sults in that semi-blank expression so common | 
faces of the deaf and so disconcerting | 
It is disappointing | 
to both speaker and listener, as the muted | 


intently | 
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| this process she asks him a question, he walks 


| together his letters and papers and puts on his | 


coat to start for his office. Whenever during 
away while he replies, moving deftly behind 
portieres and corners in such a way as to muffle 
all he says. I have often marveled at what 
seems his genius at this daily game. And 
often when the door has finally closed upon him 


and she has sent him away with a kiss and a | 


bright good-bye, she will turn to me with: 
“What did Jim say when I asked him about 
dinner? He was half way into the dining-room, 
and I just couldn’t bear to ask him to repeat 
when he returned.” Yet that man devotedly 
loves his wife and does not realize the nervous 
strain and wearing monotony of her ceaseless 
| efforts—and failures—to hear what she 
| could hear comfortably if he stood still, facing 
her, and replied distinctly in his natural voice. 

But what queer natural voices many 
people have! It often seems to me that the 


bigger and more imposing is the man, the | 


smaller and more insignificant is his voice— 
at least, his in-door voice. One very large man 
I know speaks habitually so low that I fre- 
quently have to ask him to raise his voice a 
little. For about two sentences it is done with 
great vigor and much repentance, only to be 
dropped again in a few moments, no sustained 
pitch of audibility being maintained. And so 
for me and those like me there is in these cir- 
cumstances no possibility of following the 
conversation, much less of joining in it, even 
if one has painfully acquired and cultivated 
a subtle cunning in bridging gaps, an uncanny 
sixth sense for drawing inferences, and, often 
enough, an unfortunate tendency to make 
wild guesses as to what it is all about. A 
friend tells me of her crowning achievement 
in this last gexre. She and several others were 
discussing The merits Gruyére 
were against those Liedencranz, 
and the talkers buzzed on with results increas- 
ingly incomprehensible to her. She “paced 
the field,” as runners say, until they distanced 
her and she sank back out of the conversation. 
Suddenly she was conscious that a question 
had been asked her. She caught the words, 
Wha would you say?" Her mind went 
back to the cheeses, and she replied brightly, 
“T should say that I didn’t like cheese at all.” 
\fter the merriment at her unconscious wit 
had subsided she learned that the conversation 
had suddenly shifted from cheeses heavenward 
and she had been asked what she would say 
on first meeting St. Peter! 

Such devices are impossibly exhausting to 
nerves and body, and yet our friends unwit- 
tingly force us to rely on them or to go without. 


OXE often hears all but one or two words of 

a sentence, and as likely as not they are the 

key words. The effort to have these supplied 
by the speaker is often a source of unneces 
sarily irritating difficulty. One repeats the 
part of the sentence that has been heard, as 
a query, expecting its completion. Instead the 
reply is usually a rep:tition of what one does 
not need, and another inaudible repetition of 
what one had failed to get before. For example 
someone will say, “I have just been calling on 
Mrs. Jones, and she has been telling me about 
John. It seems that he has had an offer to 
to (drops out of hearing _ etc. 

When she pauses I say, “He has had an offer 
to go where?” And she begins again, “I was 
just saying that I was calling on Mrs. Jones, 
and she was,” etc., etc.—the whole story 
again, and again the failure to give me John’s 
destination. All that was necessary for an 
answer, had my friend paid attention to my 
question, was just one word. This is a very 
common happening. Just try it for vourself 
You will find the results as diverting as the 
celebrated request to define a spiral staircase 
or an accordion. 

Articulate humans, then, sometimes fail 
the deaf as a consolation and a resource. Let 
me turn for a moment from them to the movies. 
As a source of entertainment and diversion, I 
find in my rare excursions thereto, discrim 

linately selected and joyously anticipated, a 
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weighed of 
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“You know what toys children like best,” said 
Santa Claus’ letter. 
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metal so it won't break and rubber tires, too. 
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They stimulate imagination. They are the 
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which the youngsters invent for themselves. 
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The Rules of the Road 


rare enjoyment and comfort. There I am 


under no disadvantage, but can count myself | 


endowed with all the necessary equipment for | 


complete participation. Some of 
think that in addition to good eyes only com- 
plete mental vacuity is necessary to cinema 
pleasure; but I have taken heart of grace and 
feel no shame in admitting my keen enjoyment 
of a really good motion picture. After the 
pantomime of the present-day theater I am 
hoping that the day of the speaking movie is 
still far distant, so great is the comfort of the 
present ones. For on the “legitimate” stage 
little is made of clarity of enunciation. In 
any auditorium I find it seems best for the deaf 
to be as nearly as possible in front of, and on a 
level with, the players. If the pitch of the floor 
is abrupt, seats as far back as the tenth row 
may be better than seats all the way “down 
front.” And of course if one can not sit in the 
center, one side is always more advantageous 
than the other, though it always seems to be 
the where one is not sitting. For all 
deaf people seem to have one ear that is better 
than the other. The most perfect hostess I 
know will gain an extra crown in heaven for 
remembering people’s good ears as infallibly 
as she remembers whether they prefer cream or 
lemon in their tea. 


side 


HIS brings me to Rule Two. Try to remem- 
ber and always to consider which is the best side 
of your deaf friend for speaking and sitling. 


So frequently lack of candor about one’s 
deafness leads to unnecessary trouble, and 
the not unusual sight of two middle-aged 


persons dodging about each other in a chance 
meeting on the street, each trying to get the 
advantage of the other for his or her good ear, 
jockeying for the rail, so to speak, and yet not 
admitting the cause, always seems to me a 
silly and futile performance. It is so pitifully 


obvious that no one is deceived anyhow. 
Frankness is so much more admissible. But 
even when fully informed on the subject, to 
remember the good and bad ears of one’s 
friends is not always easy, even with much 
afiection and the best intentions as motives. 

I was once myself guilty of the grossest 
stupidity in the matter—even after all my 


years of training. It was when I was lunching 
with a friend who like myself had been suffer- 
ing with an abscess in one ear and was conse- 
quently painfully deaf on that side. And 
eated ourselves deliberately with the two 


ve 

deaf ears together and our two whole ears 
going to waste, so to speak, on the outsides 
of our heads. By this ridiculous arrangement, 
we must have furnished the restaurant an 


enlightening spectacle. When I spoke she had 
to turn her head almost around, and when she 
replied I was forced to execute the same sort 
of gymnastics. Quite naturally, our activity, 
and yet so un-owl-like, entirely 
interfered with our visit together. 
Another dear friend who is always 
helpful and considerate, gave a luncheon 
recently at a country club, and found, just 
as we were sitting down, that one of the guests 
had been prevented from coming. There was 
no time to procure a substitute, nor to re-set 
he great round tab'e. We had, therefore, to 
be seated leaving one place empty, and this 
place, after some careful, though flustered 
cogitation on the part of our hostess, was left 
vacant on my good side. So there I was with 
an empty chair on the side where I could have 
chatted comfortably, my good ear, as on that 
other occasion, being of no use to anybody. | 
But such a funny thing happened. I noticed 
that my partner on the left ate very little and 
seemed to listen to all that I said with a rapt 
and concentrated attention out of all propor- 
tion to the importance of my remarks. 
never seemed to take his eyes from my face. 


most 


you may | 


He | 


| 


I was of course giving him the closest attention | 


of which I was capable, turning toward him 
whenever he spoke, and fixing my whole effort 
Thus we 
discovery simultaneously. 


made our mutual 


Protect Your 
Health 


Dr. Wiley Can Help Yoy 


These pamphlets, clearly and simp) 
written, contain information ang 
suggestions of the greatest value ty 
mothers and children. Readers who 
follow Dr. Wiley’s pages in this maga. 
zine know how sound and construc. 
tive his instructions always are. 

In ordering any of the following pam. 

phlets, enclose a stamped, return-ad. 

oe ssed envelope, and a five-cent stamp 

for each pamphlet ordered. 

(] Increasing the weight 

(] Reducing the weight 

(C] Constipation 

CJ Artificial Foods for Infants 

(C) The Feeding of Older Children 

(J Diet in Pregnancy and Lactation 


() Diet in Hyperacidity and Fermen. 
tation 
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Bureau of Foods, Sanitation and Health 


Mills — womioge, D.C. 
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; Free SheBox 


Showing Hand-Made Infants’ 
Wear: apparel for girls and 
boys 2 to 6 years; attractive 
wear for girls 7 to 14 years. 
Nursery Furniture and toys. 
Goods sent on approval if sat- 
isfactory references are fur- 
nished. We prepay postage 


Hand Made Dress 98% 


Nainsook dress, featherstitching, french dots and 
gathers in yoke. Neck and sleeves edged with lace. 
Infants’ to 1 year sizes. 
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Cowan Martha W ast ington Sewing 
Cabinet Mahogany, 
beautiful han i rut bbe 1 finish. 29 in 
high. Large tal le Invisible hinges. 
Adjustable spool rods. D p 
pockets and tray Free trial and 





then ONLY a dollar down anil the 

balance in little payments. Free 

delivery too! Write quick for 

catalog showing different styles and 

complete 

Cowan Cabinet Co., 844 Rush 
St., Chicago, Illinois. 


A STEADY CASH INCOME 
FOR YOU 


Men and women. Steady ble income “aed 
spare time—taking care of « at business for ou 
dress materials, handkerchie iple outf Ae 
{ wonderful demand.Experience unnecessary never - 
AES: 25 years, offers money making opportunity - 

eeking. Write today to Myrtle E. Kellum, 


MITCHELL & Cl CHURCH CO. Inc., Dept.122 2, Binghamton, NY. 


BALD HEADS 


ENGRAVED INVITATIONS & ANNOU NCEMENTS. 

High Grade But Not High Priced. Write for samp 
THE CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAY ING co, c. 

433 Evening Star Buildine arhineton, 
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Tue toilet bowl must be kept 
sanitary, It dangerous to 
neglect it. But there is no need 
to resort to old-fashioned scour- 
ing and scrubbing. Sani-Flush 
keeps the toilet bowl glistening 
white. It eliminates all the work. 
And it does a more thorough job 
because it cleans the hidden trap 
which no brush can reach, 

All you need do is to sprinkle 
Sani-Flush in the bowl. Follow 
the directions. Then flush. You 
will see every mark, stain, in- 
crustation vanish. Foul odors 
disappear. 

Sani-Flush is a necessity in 
every home. Keep it always 
handy in the bathroom. 


Is 


Buy Sani-Flush in new con- 
venient punch-top can at your 
grocery, drug or hardware store, 
or send 25c¢ for a full-size can. 
30c in Far West. 35c in Canada, 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring 
Tue Hycienic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 
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THE OLD RELIABLE EXTERMINATOR 
Used the World over, for many generations, to 
kill rats, mice and noxious animals. A sure way 
to do away with dangerous pests. Sold by 
general stores and druggists. 25c, 50c a box. 
E.S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 
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Christmas Greeting Cards 
tremendous sellers, 





Make Money This Way 
in Box Assortments are 
We publish a magnificent assort- 


me 21 Steel E : 
ht of 21 Steel Engraved, Colored, Panelled, Bordered 


cards and 





Folders with envelopes. Sells for $1.00. 
A value never equalled. Start 


Write for particulars and free samples. 
WALTHAM ART PUBLISHERS, 
7 Water St., Dept. 74, Boston, Mass. 


ANT WORK..42.-? 


Earn substantial amount weekly retouching photos. 
women. No selling or canvassing. e teach you, 
P ny with work and turnish working outfit free. Lim- 
rT Write to-day ARTCRAFT STUDIOS, 

» $900 Sberidan Koad, CHICAGO, 


ost you 50 cents 
early, 









| He was deaf and I was deaf, and we had our 





deaf ears together. Ai impossibly difficult 
situation! After that all was plain sailing, for 
it is astonishing what a congenial topic deaf 
can be, what a cameraderie it creates 
One can compare notes and philosophize limit 
lessly; and thus we turned our common defeat 
into a social triumph. 

I remember some years ago being put at 
the right of the head master of a large pre 
paratory school. As he was one of the big 
men with the little voices I was panic-stricken, 
for it placed him on my poor side, and I didn’t 
know how I should manage. So I did the only 
thing that seemed sensible me—told him 
that I was rather deaf on that side and that 
he must be very patient with me; and, presto! 
we found we had a common subject of absorbing 
interest, for he, too, had a deaf ear. So busily 
were we chatting away about that queer, 
half-understood world in which we both moved, 
that his wife called to us across the table to 
ask what in the world were finding 
engrossing. It was simply for each of us the 
pleasure of finding a fellow passenger on the 
Road to Silence. 


ness 


to 


we so 


Hil. last rule is the shortest. Rule Three 

reads, Above all, be kind to the deaf, and be 
considerate. 

Remember that nervous apprehension or 
distress temporarily increases deafness, and 
refrain from an unkind show of irritation and 
sharpness of speech. How much partial deaf- 
ness is increased by nervousness is shown by 
the experience of a girl I know whose slight 
impairment of hea ing was so increased by 
apprehension and nervousness at a candidates’ 
try-out for a much needed and coveted position 
that she failed, though under ordinary circum- 
stances she was entirely equal to winning. 
Under excitement there is an increase of circu 
lation that produces the effect of corks tem- 
porarily thrust into the ears, and of singing 
and roaring noises that completely block other 
sounds. But just as suddenly as that condition 
occurs it will cease when the stress is re- 
moved. 

To shout roughly in repeating something toa 
deaf person is to outrage both decency and mo 
rality, and yet it seems to be a pretty universal 
inclination, frequently indulged in. I do not 
know why, but deafness seems to irritate all but 
the rarest of people. And yet the hunted look in 
the eyes of the deaf should go to our hearts—the 
shut-out expression of those who are so longing 
to be with us but whose weary straining to 
follow us we make so needlessly hard. 

There are in Washington at the present 
time at least two hostesses in the official set, 
possibly more, whose heroic efforts to carry 
on an incredibly difficult situation is so success- 
ful that few people suspect the handicaps under 
which they perform their social duties, cease- 
less, arduous, and exhausting. One of these 
women may regularly be seen pouring tea at 
a distinguished gathering, and so clever is she 
at lip-reading, as well as at interpreting and 
piecing together fragments of conversation, 
that it is not generally known that she is almost 
completely deaf. But she pays a heavy price 
for her contribution to the social success of 
her husband’s household. I shall not soon for- 
get seeing her break down after a long hard 
day, including motoring and luncheon with 
guests, a dinner and a late supper—every 
moment of which time she had been making 
efforts of mind and body simply unbelievable 
to those who do all such things with ease and 
pleasure. It was just a little outburst of tears 
and fatigue and discouragement all the more 
moving to me because it was so rare in her. 

And now I leave with all who can hear, my 
few simple suggestions upon the technique 
of their dealings with their less fortunate 
friends, hoping that they may realize with new 
insight the far-reaching importance of direc- 
tion of sound, and of attitude of heart and mind, 
if they sincerely wish to make intercourse both 
simple and pleasant for all concerned. 

“Oh, the little more and how much it is.” 

“And the little less and what worlds away!” 
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A Perfect Patch 


Makes 
cracked walls 
look like new 


HEN you fill a crack or hole with 
Rutland Patching Plaster, you can 
paint or paper over it without shellac- 
ing. The patch will not “spot through.” 
You can do such a perfect job that 
the wall looks as good as new, and the 
patch is as lasting as the wall itself. 
It will not crack, 
crumble or fall 
out. It will not 
shrink as plaster 
of paris shrinks. 

Rutland Patching 
Plaster is easy to use. 
Comes in handy car- 
tons, ready to use. 
Just add water and 
apply. 

Paint, wall- paper, 
and hardware stores 
sellit. If your dealer 
hasn't it, mail coupon 
for 2'» lb. carton. Pay 
the postman 30 cents 

lus postage.Rutland 
Fire Clay Co., Dept. 
H10, Rutland, Ver- 
mont. 


Rut 


Patchin 


RUTLAND FIRE CLAY CO. 
Dept. H10, Rutland, Vermont. | 





y 
Other Uses 
—_— 
Mending stucco 
or cement walls 
Pointing brick 
work 
As a mortar to 
hold loose tiles in 
bathroom walls or 
floors 
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Plaster 


| Send me 2'¢ Ib. carton of Rutland Patching | 
Plaster. 

| Name aaah ae . | 

H Address.... a | 

| My dealers’ name 
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- Girls! 


If you like 
to draw,— 
develop your ar- 
tistie talent-—-he 
come a Com 
cial Artist n= 
ter this profession 
in which you are 
Paid as much as 
a man with equal 
ability. 
With proper training women can 
earn good incomes, many have made 
notable successes. Commercial Art is a necessity to 
modern business and advertising, and millions are 
paid yearly for illustrations and designs 
eaut page 








 « beautiful 56-page book in colors, de- 

“YOUR FUTURE” ®.,iicee the tarcinating Federal home-stud 
course, simple to learn, and leading rapidly to 1 al work 

gives successes achieved by v id shows work of Federal 

te n into money, by all means 

in stamps for this book today, stating your 








ee and present occupatio 
FEDERAL SCHOOL OF COMMERCIAL DESIGNING 
271 Federal Schools Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Easily taken off and reinstalled if you move 


SEND FOR FREE copy of our book, ‘‘An Easy Way to Make a Bathroom More 
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we can be 


ppeameane of people today who take pride in t 


replacing old, dark-colored toilet seats with handsome Church Sani-white Toilet 


The Church Seat stays permanently white 


ivory. It will not crack, discolor or wear off 


Seats 


UNDER-SIDE OF SEAT 
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bathrooms 


¢ attractivenes 


which guests notice and appreciate are always in perfect condition 


proud of y " 


of their homes are 
[hese people take pride in secing that all such appointments of refinement 


Its durable sheathed surface is handsome 


Quickly installed on any toilet 


At any plumber’s 
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Church Mfg. Co., Dept. Er, Holvoke, Mass 
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Fashions 
' (Continued from page 226) 


well as attractive. This winter the dres 
may be of kasha (which now has infinite 
varieties), dull-finish broadcloth, combined 
perhaps with a_ reversible satin to give 
lighter weight to the sleeves or upper part of the 
dress, or crépe de chine. — In character this 
dress should be tailored. The neck-line may 
vary as is found becoming. The sleeve 
invariably are long, some models being tight 
at the wrist, others wide open. The last is ney 
and not so practical. For such a dress, which 
may be relieved either by white around the 
neck or by contrasting material, is worn a full. 
length coat of the same material lined with the 
contrast. This coat is straight rather than 
flared, with plaits used at the sides. Many 
of last year’s coats that had flares may be 
remodeled. New coats, like last year’s, have 
fur, fur, fur. The shawl collar with the coat 
fastening on the side, at the hip, is very smart 
and gives the new diagonal line. In some 
models fur is repeated for the hem of the coat 
and for the deep cuffs, as in the coat at the left 
of page 57. The other model that is shown in 
coats, and one that will be prominent, shows a 
slight blouse above the hips where the coat fits 
snugly. Of such models a charming example 
is shown at the right of page 60. The collar is 
of the choker variety, and the cuffs are deep 


bands. Fur coats are very good this year and 
may be substituted for the cloth coat all 
winter. 


For such a costume a small felt hat, having 
a higher crown and some brim, is the smart 
thing to wear. The stockings are rather darker 
in tone than last year, harmonizing with, 
though not matching, the coat or dress. The 
colors are beige-gray with tan shoes for brown 
and red tones, and gun-metal with black shoes 
for the blues and blacks. The right touch of 
jewelry is the small pearl earring and the 
choker of pearls or of crystals. 

Avoid the over-fancy shoe. It is doubtless a 
season of fancy shoes, but the well-dressed 
woman will buy the plainest shoes that she can 
find. Assert your individuality in the choice 
of colors and choose the ones that suit you. 


Sports Clothes 

If you live in the country and have no interest 
in business, the clothes you will wear most 
will be of the sports variety. In fact, the people 
who live just outside a large city wear them to 
town for shopping or other informal occasions 
Here again the ensemble is the smart thing to 
wear, but the material is tweed or jersey,and the 
style is simple. On coats, if they are fur-trimmed, 
fur is of the short-haired variety rather than the 
long. Again you wear the small felt hat, but 
its only trimming is a band of grosgrain ribbon 
and it has a soft rippled brim. Your stockings 
may be wool cashmere and your shoes heavy 
soled with a single strap. Gloves are of chamois, 
and jewelry, except for a choker of pearls and 
a pin or bracelets, is conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, , 

Afternoon clothes include the gown of satin 
or velvet for formal occasions, as well as silk 
or chiffon in dark colors that might be worn 
at home in the afternoon or informally for 
dinner or under the fur coat for church on 
Sunday. Both the dress and the coat should 
match, the latter being of the same straight 
lines as the street coat, the difference coming 
in the fabric. On the dresses, we find trimming 
in jabots, puff sleeves, a more broken silhouette, 
and a bit of draping. These might be in morn 
ing clothes, but they are more noticeable in 
afternoon dresses. 

To wear with such clothes there is the hat 
of moiré or velvet rather than felt. The stock- 
ings are of the beige-taupe tone, and the shoes 
are made of suéde, patent leather, or a com 
bination of these with reptile leathers. With 
such shoes buckles of rhinestones or cut stecl 
are permissible. The best possible glove 1s 0 
light-weight suéde in the soft colors that 
harmonize with the dress and coat, that 3s, 
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Fashions 


with browns wear light beige gloves, and with 
blues and black wear gray. In length they 
cover the bottom of the sleeve, wrinkling a bit. 

Evening dresses are very simple and depend 
chiefly on the material and cut for their style. 
This is for the untrimmed dress of velvet and 
transparent materials. Two charming ex 
amples are shown on page 59. One has the 
surplice yoke, softly folded over the hips and 
terminating at the side in a graceful drapery. 
The other, showing the back view, is just as 
simply cut. If the dresses are trimmed, they 
are very elaborately trimmed. Some of the 
latter are heavily beaded and embroidered, 
and still others show ostrich and fringe trim- 
ming (a fashion presented but yet to be worn). 
In line, evening dresses are long-waisted, 
sleeveless, with neck-lines varying—the deep 
V, the oval, or the boat neck would be good. 

As for colors, choose what suits your own 
coloring. This may be pastel or it may be 
vivid—both are smart. A very new point this 
vear is for the stockings to match more nearly 
the tones of the dress than the nude which 
was worn so much last year. The slippers 
may match the dress or be of gold or silver 
brocade rather than the plain kid of last year. 

Just as the silhouette of your dress should 
be right, so should the silhouette of your head. 
Even if you have not bobbed or shingled your 
hair, arrange it as close to your head as is 
possible and keep the line on your forehead 
straight rather than with a too-wavy line. 
Keep the chignon or knot of your hair as low 
as possible at the back of your head. 

The fashion of wearing a great deal of jewelry 
still persists. There are two types—the femin- 
ine, which is a number of strings of pearls 
wound around the neck, or a single pearl 
choker, with earrings of pearls that are close 
to the ear rather than in pendants. The other 
type is the barbaric, rather masculine type of 
jewelry in exotic shapes with settings of 
precious stones—emeralds, rubies, sapphires— 
in gold or silver. With pearls, bracelets of 
bands of pearls are worn, whereas with the 
barbaric type of jewelry, bracelets of barbaric 
character should be used. The slave bracelet 
still persists, as well as the broad, wide, metal 
bands. 


How Much Money Do 
You Want P 


(Continued from page 21) 


well to talk about money being a secondary 
consideration. How in these times can a 
person achieve a primary object without it? 
A professional man wants enough to live on 
when days of fame are over and he is for- 
gotten.” 

Another of the eleven would-be millionaires 
began with a goal of $25 a week, and when 
married would have signed a life contract at 
$75. Now he wants $2000 a week, ‘‘not only 
for the money, but for the pride of having 
my work recognized.” Another who thought 
that $1000 would be riches when he was 
twenty-one, marked his ambition up to $20,000 
when he married, and now wants a million. 
He is almost alone in confessing that he will 
quit work when he has his pile, though just why 
he should want to do it is a mystery, for he 
admits that he does not know a single idle 
rich man who is happy. 

Arranged in the order of their desires, the 
next groups of our correspondents are as 
follows: six ask for $400,000; nineteen ask for 
$250,000; thirteen ask for $200,000 Che 
largest group of all, numbering seventy-three 
and composed of writers, professors, doc tors, 
and small-town business men, would be very 
happy with an assured income of $s000 a 
year. They would not give up work, though 
some would choose more congenial tasks, and 
they are prepared to read and travel modestly, 
and enjoy themselves. As you read their 
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of the High Born Lady 
- and the Wise Magician 


NCE upon a time there was a Com- 
plexion that belonged to a High 

Born Lady. And this Complexion 

was sallow. And muddy. And ill to behold. 

Now the High Born Lady came toa Wise 
Magician. “What,” quoth she, “must I do 
for my Complexion? For as it is, no Suitors 
come to my Father's door.” 

The Wise Magician tapped his nose. 
“My child,” he said, “listen well; on the 
seventh day of the seventh month, you 
must brew a lotion from mulberry leaves, 
goat's milk, and the wings of a bat. Apply 
this to your complexion. And in the mean- 
while eat no viands that offend the stomach, 
and walk each day to the highest point on 
your Father's lands, and rest from dark till 
sun-up.” 

It chanced that a year from that day the 
High Born Lady rode afield and met with 
the Wise Magician trudging at the road- 
side. “I see,” quoth the Magician, looking 
on the glowing freshness of her counte- 
nance, “that my magic lotion brought you 
beauty.” “Nay,” said that Lady in confu- 
sion, “for after a period in which i spurned 
rich fare, and walked until my blood was 
tingling, and slept soundly through the 
night, for some strange reason I was so be- 
sieged by Suitors that my Father compelled 
me to make selection, so that he might have 
peace. And when the time came for me to 


™ HAT beverage do you take at 


mealtime?” is the first question 
asked by a great skin specialist whose 
clientele is listed, for the most part, in 
New York’s Social Register. He is a 
Wise Magician of the present day. He 
knows that loss of sleep, nervousness 
and disturbed digestive organs ruin 
more fine complexions than any 
‘“‘magic” will ever repair. 

He recommends sensible diet, sleep, 
exercise, and avoidance of beverages 
containing caffein. More and more if 
is becoming the fashion among New 
York’s social elect to order Postum. 
You will find it listed on the menus in 
the smartest hotels. It is made of 
whole wheat and bran, roasted to 
bring out the rich, delicious flavor. It 
gives the enjoyment of a hot drink, 
with none of the penalties of caffein. 











brew the lotion, my Lord did forbid me, 
saying that he feared a Complexion lovelier 
than mine would be the cause of strife 
through-out the Realm.” 

“I fear that magic will fall upon evil 
days,’ mused the Magician, “for I have 
become much too free with Wisdom. 


7s . 

ry it for thirty days—long enough 
tosee results! Accept the offerof Carrie 
Blanchard, famous food demonstrator: 
Carrie Blanchard’s Offer—“I want to give you 
one week’s supply of Postum, and my personal 
directions for preparing it, to start you on the 
thirty -day test. 

“Or if you wish to begin the test today, get 
Postum at your grocer’s. It cost much less 
than most other hot drinks—only one-half 
cent a cup. 

“For one week’s free supply, please indicate 
on the coupon whether you prefer Instant 
Postum, prepared instantly in the cup, or 
Postum Cereal, the kind you boil.” 

et) 1926, P. C. Ce 
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F suena the Post Health Products, which include 


also Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties (Double-thick Corn 
Flakes), Post’s Bran Flakes and Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
Your grocer sells Postum in two forms. Instant Postum; 
made in the cup by adding boiling w r, is one of the 


easiest drinks in the world to prepar Postum Cereal is 
lso easy to make, but should be boiled 20 minutes, 


| ——— P.—G.H. 10-26 
Postum Cerca Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich 
I want to make a thirty-d tof Postum 
Please send me, without cost »bligation, on 
week's supply of 
Instant Postum . ‘ ( 
aap senate 
Postum Crereat 
(prepared 
Nam 
Street 
| 
| Gi Stat 
SADIAN Postum Cerrar 
2 2, Ont 
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Get this help- 
ful booklet! 


T CONTAINS 
practical suggestions by 
foot specialists that will 

help you to prevent chil- 
dren’s foot troubles during 
the critical years of growth. 


many 


keep children’s feet as Nature 
made them. These shoes look 
better, wear longer—give the 
utmost value for your shoe money. 
Their sound leathers and the 
Acrobat “Double Welt”  con- 
struction make them rip-proof, 


play-proof and shape-holding. 





local 


children to 
Dealer. If 
know him write us for his name and 
the helpful booklet shown above. 


Take the 


Acrobat 


your 


you do not 


Shaft-Pierce Shoe Co., 


555 Third Street, Faribault, Minn. 





Specialists in Childrens 
Good Shoes Since 1892 
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How Much Money Do 
You Want? 


letters, you can’t help hoping hard that every 
one of them will realize his ambition. 

We have another group, numbering sixty- 
nine, many of them doctors, lawyers, and 
clergymen, who have set their hearts on an 
income of from two to four thousand dollars a 
year. Below them in financial ambition, but 
belonging to the same spiritual world, are the 
sixty-four folks who will feel perfect security 
in the enjoyment of $1200 to $2000 a year. 
Many of these appear to be teachers who are 
assured of small pensions but would like to 


have them somewhat augmented. Others 
have paid-up life insurance and modest 
investments already. None complains. They 


are people of consequence in their communi- 
ties, active in good causes, contributors to 
local charities, educating their children well 
and having no sense of pressure. Most of 
them are certain to realize their financial 
ambitions and are, in fact, nearer to that re- 
alization now than the members of any of the 
other groups. And the general tone of their 
letters is contented and optimistic. 


In the Millionaire Class 

So much for a quick glance at the letters. 
They contain many contradictions, but, taken 
by and large, they give a pretty good idea of 
what sort of thinking goes on in the mind of an 
average American regarding money. At least, 
we are justified, I think, in drawing certain 
general conclusions. The first is that the aver- 
age American, whatever the critics may say 
about him, has no burning desire to be a mil- 
lionaire. There are exceptions, of course. One 
man says that when he was twenty-one he 
thought that $20,000 would be all he would 
ever want, but the estimate rose rapidly after 
he became responsible for a wife and children. 
In answer to the question as to how much he 
wants as a final figure, he says, 

“Three million dollars, and I have it.” 

He plans to retire to the country and carry 
on agricultural experiments for the benefit of 
the farmers. 

Another man “never placed a limit.” He 
has “‘several millions” and has retired and is 
“giving his time, which is fully occupied, to 
philanthropic and financial interests.” 

A third began by wanting $50,000, and 
doubled the amount when he married. He 
soon passed his goal and now has seven 
millions well invested, is over seventy years 
of age, and enjoys hard work. 

These, as I say, are exceptions. They do not 
indicate that the average American keeps 
pushing up his financial goal, for our letters 
contain many examples of men who set out 
with modest ideas, held to them, and are 
happy. “I am fifty, have $50,000, and am 
content, but I keep on working for the love of 
it,”” writes one such man. Another, a physi- 
cian, is fifty-five and takes a vacation once in 
five years, having recently gone around the 


world. He was born ‘‘comfortably poor” and 
has the savings of a professional career. He 
does not want any more. Another has a 


quarter of a million. He married late so that 
his children are not yet self-supporting, but 
he is able to give them a start in life, and he 
has no ambition to accumulate more money. 
Here are two ministers, sixty-five; each has 
saved considerably less than $50,000, but each 
is “sitting pretty”; and here is an artist-author 
who is seventy-two and says that all he needs 
is $800 a year. He has it and is happy 
All in all, my small nephew Bill Stilwell is 
in good company. There are millions of his 
fellow Americans who could hold out their 
hands to him and say 
“Shake, Bill. We, too, have all we want.” 
The average American is not working 
with the idea of making a clean-up and retiring. 
In this respect we differ from most foreigners. 
The ambition of the European is to secure an 
independence early and then play or travel or 
just sit tight. Whether it is because we are 
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A Special Offer from 
America’s Most Distinguished 


Fashion Magazine 


8 Months of 
Harper’s Bazar 


for $2.00 


TTHE most useful as well as the most beautiful 


fashion magazine published. This « 
ables you to enjoy it at a saving of half. 


Bought singly at 50 cents a copy, these eight 


issues would cost you $4.00—if you 


coupon below you can get them for $2.00. Here 


are the eight issues which this special offer brings 
you. 
October February 
The Great Fall Fashion Forecast of Spring Fashions 
umber 
Marc 
November foreh 


What Paris and New York 
are Wearing April 


December The Great Spring Fashion 
Unusual Christmas Gifts umber 
January May 


Smart Fashions for the 
South 


"THESE eight issues begin in the fall, the 
portant season for clothes, carry you 

winter and spring, prepare you for 

And the Ba 





sparkling, from the greatest houses of P. 


And besides the smartest fashions, 
Bazar gives you so much more 


Novels and short stories by 
Joseph Hergesheimer, Anita 
Cobb, Rupert Hughes, FE 

many others as distinguished. 


Reports of society, what smart pe 
doing and actually wearing in Pa 
York, the Riviera, Florida, Egypt 


Smart clothes and accessories from the Fifth 
Avenue Shops which our Shopping Service 


will purchase for you 


Baron de Meyer photographs, drawings by 


foremost artists, the 
ing, etc 


stage, Interior 


TTTAKE advantage of this offer! The 


less than the cost of a 
theatre ticket What else could give 
much pleasure for so little money? 


coupon today 


(Regular Subscription Price $4.00 a 


Harper's Bazar 


119 West 40th St., New York City 
I have decided to take advantage of your special 


offer Enclosed find check (or bills) for 


which send me Harper's Bazar for eight months 


(Canadian postage 65 cents extra; Foreig 


$1.30 extra) 
Name 
Street 
City 
State 


Regular subscription price $4.00 a year 


Exciting New Hats 


Early Summer Frocks for 
t Travel and Sports 


ur presents these fashions to you 
when they are new, as they come, lovely and 


such writers as 


Barrington and 


handkerchief or a 


G.H.-10-26 


fer en- 


use the 


most un- 
through 
summer 


aris 
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Irvin 8 
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ris, New 


decorat- 
price 1s 
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the loveliness 
youthtul shin | 


if} you thoroughly cleanse 





powder, rouge and cold 


cream from your face and 


neck before retiring 
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This is a very vital yet often neglected 
aid to natural beauty of complexion— 
cleanse every trace of cosmetics from 
vour face the last thing at night. Just a 
litte WHITE WITCH brings amazingly 
fine results when you use it regularly 
instead of soap. Your skin has the 
refreshed feeling of perfect cleanliness. 
With WHITE WITCH the skin is not 
“scrubbed” to get it clean. The action 
is bland, gentle, absolutely non-irritating; 
yetit very thoroughly removes all powder, 
rouge and cold cream. 


WHITE WITCH lathers freely in hot or 
cold water, and in hard water; rinses 
quickly, The home woman who 

be bi th cook and hostess too finds this 
NEW powder cleanser invaluable for the 
quick freshening bath, 


lt 


must 








Ask y ur dealer; if he cannot supply, send us 
name and 25c for a full size cat 
NORTH AMERICAN DYE CORPORATION 
Dept. G, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
M rs of the famous Sunset Dyes 


\ y 
SAMPLE CAN FREE 


| to take thought. 


younger and more restive, whether it is due 
to our stimulating climate, or whether we are 
“just built that way,” the fact remains that 
idleness has little attraction for us. The 
letters contain ample evidence on that point. 

“Men who have gained a competence and 
work on do not do so for the sake of piling up 
wealth,”’ says one business executive. ‘They 
do it partly from a sense of responsibility to 
stockholders and others, partly because they 
can not endure to be idle. They are glad to 
increase their wealth, of course. Money is the 
score of the game. That is all, except to enjoy 
reasonable comfort and to do good.” 

Another man of large interests writes: “I 
shall never retire. 
the Pacific Coast, convalescing from a serious 
operation. While there I met one of the busi- 
ness leaders of the country who gave me a 
solemn warning: ‘Now that you are getting 
your strength back again, don’t let anybody 
tell you that you ought to leave business and 
take things easy,’ he said. ‘Well-meaning 
friends will urge this on you, but it is bad 
advice. I have watched the careers of men 
for a good many years, and invariably, when a 
man who has been active suddenly stops 
activity. his hold on life begins to weaken; he 


goes out quicker than if he had stayed in| 


harness, for the feeling that one is no longer 
useful is the most deadly disease of all.’ He 
quoted the old story of J. P. Morgan, Senior, 
who was once asked by a young man, ‘Mr. 
Morgan, why don’t you retire?’ 

“The old fellow looked up from under his 
shaggy brows and grunted. ‘In what year 
did your father retire?’ 

* Tn 1890.’ 

‘What year did he die?’ 

‘In 1901.’ 

‘That’s the answer,’ Morgan said grufily. 
‘If he’d kept at work, he’d be alive yet.’ ” 

3. Since the world began, there has been a 
difference in the attitude of youth and that 
of middle age toward money. Youth has a 
hundred thousand tomorrows and apparently 
limitless reservoirs of health. Middle age, 
conscious of its shorter day, and doubly con- 
scious of more limited strength, is compelled 
Said Queen Elizabeth to the 
messenger of Mary Queen of Scots, ‘Tell 
the Queen of Scots that I am older than she is, 
and when people arrive at my age (forty-one) 
they take all they can get with both hands, 
and give only with the little finger.”” No 
one of our correspondents makes so frank an 
admission regarding himself, and most of them 
would deny indignantly that the great Queen’s 
estimate of human nature applies to the average 
of their countrymen. 


‘ 


‘ 


The Happiest Family 
The best picture of their thinking is contained 


not in what they say about themselves, but | 


in their answers to the question, “Of all the 
people you know, which family seems to you 
the happiest and most successful?” Hardly 


one of them points to a household of large | 


wealth. 
“The ideal family as I know it is that of a 
surgeon with a wife and eight children. 


a quarter of a million dollars and knows how 
to use it. He stands high in his profession, is 
generous in his service, and enjoys his hothe.” 

Says another, ““The happiest family I know 
if that of a house painter.” A rich man writes. 
“I know many millionaires, but none is really 
happy. The happiest families are those of 
college professors and farmers.” An author 
speaks for many others when he says: ‘*The 
happiest family I know is my own. I am a 
third-rate writer with a good income. We live 
where we please and do as we please and have 
enough to eat and are happy.” 

4. If there is any real pessimism among 
these folks, it grows out of the increasing ten 
dency of American parents to allow the children 
to dictate. On this point the letter of a woman 
writer, living in a small middle-western cit) 
is so illuminating as to be worth quoting at 
some length: 


Some years ago I was on | 





you afraid 
alk in front 
of him? 


When the impromptu invitation comes 
along and catches you unawares, a 
pair of Brown & Sharpe clippers will 
tidy up your bob in no time. In restau- 
rant or theatre — wherever the evening 
mode reveals the neck line—a well 
trimmed bob must be neat at the back. 
The discerning escort knows this and 
makes mental note accordingly. 





Scan the bobbed haired rows in 
front of you in any theatre and 
note what a difference a little extra 
trimming makes. Nor do the men 
escape, for the sharp white line of 
their collars should be unbrol.en 
by straggling hairs. Well-groomed 
people are paying more attention 
to this little detail of having the 
back of the neck present a neat 
appearance at all times instead 
of for only a day or so after their 
trip to the barber’s. 


The superior quality of Brown & Sharpe 
clippers is evidenced by their popularity 
among barbers. An investigator who 
visited 17 of the largest cities in the 
United States found that Brown & 
Sharpe clippers were used by over 90% 
of the barbers in those cities. 


After all, a good clipper that does 
not catch or pull is best in the long 
run. A harrowing task with cheap 
clippers is a_ perfectly pleasant 
and normal event with Brown & 
Sharpe clippers. Our clipper es- 
pecially designed for home use is 
packed in a neat case. Upon re- 
quest we will gladly send you 
our booklet on bobbed hair, ‘‘Keep- 
ing the Smart Bob Smart.”’ 





He | 


began as a poor boy, and is now worth probably | 








Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, R.1., U.S.A 
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Life 


in your steam 
heating plant 
and save 7 of your fuel 


OFFMAN No. 2 Vacuum Valves save 

fuel because they keep air out of 
radiators. Without a single change in 
piping or boiler they convert any one- 
pipe steam heating plant, new or old, 
into a vacuum system. Radiators heat 
quickly and stay hot longer. These 
valves revolutionize steam heat. 


Test a Hoffman Vacuum Valve 
on your worst radiator 


NOTICE how quickly this radiator heats 
and how long it stays hot after fires 
are banked. You can secure Hoffman 
No. 2 Vacuum Valves at your neigh- 
borhood Heating & Plumbing Shop. 

Learn more about these wonderful 
valves. Send coupon for an intensely 
interesting book, “Locking the Door 
Against the Heat Thief.’’ 


No 














. VACUUM 
VALVES 


HOFFMAN SPECIALTY COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. K 6, 25 West 45th Street, New York City. 
The house I occupy has steam heat. Send me 


the booklet, *‘Locking the Door Against the 
Heat Thief.”’ 





. State 





HOFMAN 





How Much Money Do 
You Want? 


“T am interested to answer your questions 
because I believe you are touching on the sore 
spot in American home life. The subject of 
money ought not to be so ever-present in the 
home, but outside influences press it on us 
against our wills. For example, I cite my own 
home life. 

“My husband is a traffic manager for a large 
wholesale house. His salary ought to be ade- 
quate to the needs and moderate luxuries 
of a farhily of five people. I earn perhaps 
double what he does with my work, which 
consists of short stories, articles, and historical 
romances. Seven hundred dollars is the aver- 
age monthly income for our family. 

“We have two girls in high school and a boy 
in the grade schools. Here are the exact figures 
for the children’s school outfits in September: 
books (presumably furnished by the school 
board, but leaving ‘accessories’ to the parents), 
$83; clothes—including gym and swimming 
suits which must be uniform, slickers, sweaters, 
basket-ball suits, and other clothes which 
must bear the school insignia 


or $25 a month; their society dues, ‘booster 





~~” 
$237; the girls’ ° 
luncheons at high school average $8 a week “Diaper rash 


buttons,’ and various taxes for entertainment 
come easily to $15 more; music and dancing 
at private academies, $50 per month; doctor, | 
dentist and throat specialist, $20 per month 
(this includes teeth straightening, a necessity 
in every sizable family); outside amusements 
such as picture shows, hay rides, week-end 
camping, $10 per month; almost $500, you see, 
for just the children’s expenses. You will say 
perhaps that the cost for clothes in September 
was exceptional, but each month brings its 
special expense—Christmas, vacation trips, 
perhaps an illness—it averages about the same. | 
“Out of the remaining $200, pa and ma must 
be clothed, the whole family fed, light, heat | 
and telephone service paid for, maid's wages 
paid, car upkeep provided for, life insurance, 
house and car insurance, taxes, charities, and 
entertaining included. You see where it goes. | 
And always there are incidentals like wed- | 
ding presents, unexpected journeys, loans to 
friends. 
“Next year the problem of college rears its | 
head. According to inquiries I have made it 


| will be impossible to maintain our daughter 


at the state university for less than $250 a 
month; half the children’s budget expended 
on one child. 

“Of course, these items could be cut down, 
but mortification for the child results. And 
here is a peculiar situation: unless the modern 
young girl will lend herself to the ‘petting 
parties’ and cigarette-smoking orgies of high 
school students she can maintain her popular- | 
ity with ‘the bunch’ only by offering lavish | 
hospitality instead. In other words, the laxity | 
of morals must find a substitute in a com- 
mensurate amount of money expended. This is 
no theory—it is the hard and brutal truth, as I 
ind many of my friends know to our cost. 

“We'd like, my husband and I, to build the 
sort of home for which we've always longed; 
we'd like to journey to far and interesting 
corners of the world; we'd like to boost our 
pet charity to the point where it would be a 
force, but where is the money to come from? 
No matter how hard we strain toward the right 
sum, no matter how we pinch and contrive 
and cut corners, we always face a deficit at 
the end of the month. Is it strange, then, that 
the subject of money holds a disproportionate 
place in the minds of the middle-class Amer- 
icans? 


What Is Social Position Worth? | 


This is obviously a bad situation. A culti- 
vated family, with an income that ought to 
provide generously for life in their small city, 
feeling pressed and thwarted because three- 
quarters of their income goes to preserve the 
social position of their children. If there is 


jone place where Americans are open to 
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is often traced 
to this 
one thing 


LITTLE baby’s skin is so 
tender, so sensitive the 
slightest irritation causes him dis- 
comfort. Often it is the source of 
more serious trouble—diaper rash! 
Diaper rash is often traceable to 
this one thing—washing diapers 
in harsh soap containing alkali. 

Alkali, if not thoroughly rinsed 
out, clings to diapers in a thin 
white powder which irritates and 
inflames baby wherever it touches 
his tender skin. 

Wash baby’s diapers in Lux! 
Lux contains no free alkali, nothing 
harmful. Anything water alone 
won't harm is equally safe in Lux. 


Keep baby’s woolens 
soft, unshrunken 


EE woolen shirts and bands that 
are rough and scratchy, that bind 
baby’s body—whata source of discomfort! 


Rubbing with cake soap mats the deli- 
cate wool fibres, makes them stiff and 
harsh, shrinks them. 

With rich, creamy, bubbling Lux suds 
there is no ruinous rubbing. Get a pack- 
age today—use it for all the clothes that 
touch your baby’s 
tender skin. Direc- 
tions on the package. 
Lever Bros. Co., 


Cambridge, Mass. 


Sparkling 
clean bottles for 
baby—Lux- 
washed —safe! 
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‘Buy a 
long Lived 
Cleaner/ 










Most any cleaner will remove surface dirt 
and pick up some surface litter, but which 
one will both pick up fine ravelings and 
hair and get imbedded dirt over a long 
period of years? This you must decide 
before buying. 


Combining a highly efficient motor 
brush with.a suction as powerful as that 
found in most machines cleaning by air 
alone, the Hamilton Beach both picks up 
the finest ravelings and hair and gets the 
ground-in dirt. 


As for durability, the motor is rugged 
and powerful, developing a full 1-5 H. P. 
Its oversized armature shaft; oversized, 
self-aligning bearings, and scientific oiling 
system ensure long, satisfactory use. All 
other parts are equally reliable. The guar- 
antee covers entire machine, including 
belt, bag and brush. 


A demonstration will quickly show the 
remarkable ease of handling and cleaning 
efficiency of the Hamilton Beach, but users 
of the first cleaners built— better than we 

can tell you of their remarkable dur- 
ability and reliability. 





In buying a vacuum sweeper make sure 
i's a Hamilton Beach— Built to Last a 
Lifetime. Sold and demonstrated by re- 
liable dealers everywhere. Convenient 
monthly payments. Write for illustrated 
literature and name of nearest dealer. 


Hamitton Beacn Mra, Co , Racine, Wis. 


Hamilton Beach 


acuum Sweeper 
Built To Last a Lifetime 











| criticism, isn’t it this point? Every golf club 


suffers because there are members who per- 
sist in tipping the caddies because they, grown 
men, are afraid of the opinions of fourteen- 
year-old boys. Every community has its 
quota of parents who know that they are 
engaged in a foolish social competition and 
rebel against it, yet lack the courage to say 
to their children: 

| “We will not do these things just because 
other people do them. We will be ourselves, 
live our own lives, and be respected for what 
| we are, not for what we buy.” 


Are Parents Cowards? 


A great many more men would be content 
with their original financial goals if somewhere 
along the line they had not lost control of their 
households. It is not the love of money, 
but the mistaken love of children, a love 
which makes cowards of parents and encourages 
an unlovely sellishness in the boys and girls, 
which is too often the real evil of American life. 

5. In an earlier article in this magazine, 
dealing with the marriage problems of two con 
trasting households, we touched on one aspect 
of the money question which ought to be reit 
erated, in fairness to young people particularly. 
rhe increase in the cost of living has come upon 
us so swiftly, and is so out of proportion to any 
thing that has ever happened in history before, 
that neither our thinking nor our literature 
has been adjusted toit. Weare living in an age 
when the necessities average one hundred and 
sixty percent above pre-war prices, and they 
were high even in 1913. vet love affairs are still 
being conducted and marriages consummated 
in the romantic atmosphere of the inexpensive 
days when “amor” could very easily “‘vincit 
omnia” and the mention of finances during 
a courtship was considered not quite nice. 
Many of our poems and romances belong 
to those good old days—and so—we may say 
it reverently—does much of our finest religious 
teaching. The injunction, ‘Take no thought 
for the morrow, saying what shall we eat or 
what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we 
be clothed,” was uttered in a day when a 
laborer was glad to work all day for a penny, 
in a land of sunshine where food grew with little 
effort, and the difference between the household 
which had a penny a day and the household 
temporarily had nothing was not a tragedy. 

No one who loves romance would willingly 
see a larger injection of money considerations 
into the affairs of the heart. The sublime 
willingness of a girl to take any reasonable 
chance with her man, though it lead her to the 
ends of the earth, is one of the finest things in 
life. Ifa financial budget had been a condition 
of marriage in America, the weddings of Abra- 
ham Lincoln and most of the other occupants 
of our White House would never have taken 
place. Yet the fact remains that we live in 
different days, when money will insist upon 
making itself considered whether we want 
to consider it or not, and the surest way to keep 
it out of marriage is usually to face it frankly 
at the start. 

We were discussing this question one day at 
luncheon—a half-dozen writers, editors and 
artists, all of whom have achieved at least 
a modest success—and one man spoke out of 
his own experience ? 

“If I do say it myself,” he said, “IT believe 
our family life has been as happy and as un 
troubled by financial discussion as any that I 
know. We might have been married two years 
earlier; we discussed it and were tempted. 
But that would have meant that we must start 
with S1s500 of my college debts unpaid and 
with an earning power which had not yet 

| proved itself. It would have compelled me, 
as I can see in looking back, to keep my job ina 
publishing house, for our first baby was born 
within a vear after our marriage, and one can 
not take a long chance with a wife and baby. 
As it was, we waited. I took advantage 
of the opportunity to try myself out as a writer, 
which involved a temporary reduction in in- 
come, but has proven much more lucrative in 
‘the long run—and when we came to our! 
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Drafty Windows 


ave dangerous 
dusty and costly 


ITTLE openingsbetween windowcase- 
ments and window frames. Too 
small to be seen. More dangerous 
because unseen. Sources of “colds” and 
sifting dirt-—outlets, too, through which 
inside warmthescapes. Menacingjhealth 
and property. Multiplying heating costs. 
Bosley Weather Strip stops drafts. 
Keeps cold out. Keeps warmth in. Cuts 
down heating costs. Puts a protecting 
cushion between you and the outside 
weather and dirt. Costs little. Easy to 
apply. 


A New Easy Way to Buy 
and Apply 


Anyone can buy and apply Bosley’s “ Heat Seal” 
Weather Scrip. No need to measure windows and 
doors before buying. Tell your hardware dealer 
“how many” windows or doors you want to 
weather strip. He will give you the right amount 
of material you need. All ready to apply. Also 
rust proof tacks to matc 

The name Bosley on — oo strip has stood 
for quality since 1809, Look for the sealof health, 
the “Heat Seal”, and ask 
for Bosley’s “‘Heat Seal” 
Weather Strip in the orange 


Deal blue boxes or from the 
ra nit orange and blue reel. 
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2 Unit 
Size 


THE D.W. BOSLEY COMPANY 


1901 CARROLL AVE CHICAGO 
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Let the women do the work? Per- 
fectly all right—if Bassicks carry 
the load. Why rouse up the lordly 
male for jobs a child can do? 


Bassicks, those helpful little 
wheels, make it so easy to move 
beds and chests and tables and 
such. They travel quietly and 
gently over rug or hardwood. 
Popular? Rather —on good furni- 
ture—in good hardware stores — 
with good housekeepers! 


ick Casters 
i The BASSICK CO. 
Reg. U S&S. Pet. OF. BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


For thirty years the leading makers of high grade 
casters for home, office, hotel, warehouse and factory 
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How Much Money Do | 
You Want? 


wedding day we had no debt and could face 
the future confidently. 

“We made an arrangement which we have 
continued for fifteen years, and it has pretty 


nearly banished money debates from our 
household. The arrangement was that my 
income was to be divided in two parts. One 


half of it I was to deposit in my wife’s name in 

& separate account and even in a different 

bank. That was /iers. Out of it she runs the 

home and clothes herself, and I never ask or 

am told anything about it. The other half 

provides my expenses, club dues, life insurance, | 
trips, benevolences, special expenses, such as 

sickness, improvements on the house, vacations, 

and savings. It took a lot of figuring to set 

up that arrangement in the beginning, and | 
part of the hours that we might have spent in 

reciting poetry to each other went into rather | 
unromantic calculations with pencil and paper. 

But only once have we had any real financial 

discussion since. 

“That one exception was interesting, and I 
am rather proud of what we did. The suburb 
where we had our home was real country when 
we settled in it. With the growth of the city 
it built up, land became very valuable, and a 
much richer and ‘smarter’ crowd of people 
came into it. We discovered that our expenses 
were mounting every month, but that what 
we had to show for them in comfort and satis 
faction was no greater than it had been. In 
other words, we were being drawn into a social 
set where we did not really belong, and were 
involved in expenses that were made for us by 
the habits of other people. It was at this peint 
that our debate took place. We liked our 
home and hated the thought of leaving it 
But I was unwilling, and so was my wile, 
that we should ever let ourselves get into a 
situation where social custom was spending 
cur income for us, and I should be driven to 
work just for more money and not for the satis 
faction of the work itself. 


Moving Into the Simple Life 

“We talked it all over and, not without some 
pangs we sold our house and moved into a sim 
pler community. It was the wisest move we 
ever made. I continued doing the work I 
loved, and I was able to keep on doing it the 
best I could. The result was, I am sure, that 
I am making more money now than I ever 
‘should have made if I had been forced to think 
of the money first. And we have the grand 
satisfaction of being really in control of our 
lives.” 

The man who said that is a writer, and 
writers have more freedom of action than most | 
other men. They can do their work pretty 
much when and where they please. But there 
is a principle in it which mest successful men 
have recognized in one fashion or ancther. 
Henry Ford teld me how he and his wife had 
lived so simply at the start that it was possible 
for him to give up his sure income of $25 a week 
as engineer at the lighting plant and take the 
long chance on the development of his automo 
bile And he added: 

“Have you ever noticed that a man who 
starts out in life just to make money never 
makes very much money? He may accumu- 
late a competence, but he will never build a 
fortune. But let a man start out with the idea 
of finding work which he loves, and let him do 
it a little better than it has been done before, 
and that man can make all the money he can 
possibly need.” 

To quote from Mr. Ford in an article in- 
tended for all of us is perhaps neither very 

| fair nor very helpful. But thousands of con- 

tented families have discovered, as our letters 
prove, that a frank facing of the money ques- 
tion early in life, followed by years in which the 
love of the work comes first and the money 
follows, is the surest formula for keeping the 
money question later out of sight and, to 
‘some degree, out of mind. 
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to dust and in-blowing moisture To solve this 
thousands of homes, schools, hospitals, churches, 
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Cloth Window : 
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Keeping the windows closed impairs health 
perplexing ventilation problem, DIAMOND “E” 
factories, offices and theatres. And the happy re 


All-metal__— | 
Ventilators \, ay : 
Y 
Without Annoying Dust 
Keeping them open exposes curtains and furniture 
Window Ventilators have been introduced into 
sult is health and protection. 


Through their closely woven, linen-finished cloth 
bodies, DIAMOND “E”’ Ventilators let the pure 
air of out-of-doors filter in gradually, without draft, 
dust, dirt, soot, fog, mist, rain or snow. So whether 
working, playing or sleeping, each member of the 
household is plentifully supplied with life-giving 
oxygen. And curtains, tapestries, rugs, carpets and 
furniture are fully safeguarded. 


DIAMOND “E” Window Ventilators last for 
years. The cloth is specially selected for strength of 
fabric, and will not pull out. The stout, all-metal 
frames are finished in heavy, black, japanned 
enamel, and guaranteed not to corrode, split, break, 
warp, stick, or fall apart. No nailing, screwing or 
bolting necessary. The two easily sliding parts are 
instantly adjustable to any size window. 


Accept no imitations or substitutes. 
Look for Diamond ‘‘E’’ trade-mark 
on cloth and frame. 


The DIAMOND “E” is the original window 
ventilator with the all-metal sliding frame. Buy 
enough for every window of every room, and be 
sure they are genuine DIAMOND “E” Ventilators 


DIAMOND “E” Window Ventilators are made 
in 8 sizes, 8, 11, and 16 inches high, for adjustable 
window widths from 16 to 47 inches. If your dealer 
cannot supply you with genuine DIAMOND “E 
Ventilators, we will send you, postpaid, our No 2 
size, 11-inch high ventilator, which fits any window 
20 to 39 inches wide, at 75c each. 
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. urs 
de Nemo New 


“Not NEW— 
but re-NEW-ed” 


“CURE fooled me, honey! Why, 
they’re as good as new. Never 
knewthere were washable shades.” 
“Yes, they’re called TONTINE. 
All those finger prints and the 
dust and dirt of a whole year came 





As washable as windows, as dura- 
ble as walls—shades of TON- 
TINE substitute the virtues of 
washability and durability for the 
short-lived beauty and fragility 
of the old-time perishable shades 
you had to endure so long. 
TONTINE’S pyroxylin treat- 
ment (the same as Duco) is 
responsible. It is sunfast. It 
doesn't crack, fray or pinhole 
and soap and water keep it per- 
ennially new and beautiful. 


Buy for long years of service when you 

next buy shades. Insiston TONTINE! 
Test it yourself? On request we will mail testing 
swatches and an interesting booklet, The Window 








‘Dressing Our Daughters 
(Continued from page 61) 


illustrated here is an excellent model for school 

| wear or for informal afternoon occasions. 
Two-piece models are satisfactory for this 
age. An extra blouse or sweater can be worn 
with the skirt, and the result will be two dresses 
for the cost of one and a half. Let me remind 
you that a dress without fulness is always 
trying and is particularly inexcusable on an 
active girl. Plaits in the back or front of the 
skirt will produce the necessary fulness. 
Gathers at a low and perhaps uneven waist 
| line will solve the problem for soft fabrics. The 

swing of a circular skirt is always popular. 


better than any other—bolero effects, scallops, 

gipsy-like bands going round and round on 
skirt or sleeves, jaunty short coats, under- 
| sleeves and guimpes, round collars close to the 
neck, a polka-dot tie flouncing out from a fresh 
white collar. 

For semi-dress occasions, crépe de Chine is 
the most satisfactory in pure fresh colors; 
bright red, one of the brilliant blues, apple 
green, or chartreuse. 
the mellow browns and buffs, the sophisticated 
cerises and soft grays for later years. 


Evening Frocks 

I've been singing a chant of simplicity 
through all these lines, but it’s time for a new 
theme now. For her semi-dress and evening 
frocks, anything gay and slightly foolish is 
allowable. The French rooms of the New 
York shops—the little inner sanctums of ele- 
gance—are fairy gardens of glowing and 
delectable fabrics; bouffant evening frocks with 
deep hems of net, slim, little wraith-like dresses 
| of crépe Romain with luscious, burning flowers 
flopping from a shoulder or waist-line, fluffy 
things of taffeta and tulle in tinted pinks, warm 
yellows and flaming salmon shades; sashes of 
velvet ribbon, lace, tulle and lengths of tiny 
ruffles—charming frocks and not difficult to 
copy if one’s purse is limited. 

The sleeveless dress that stops at the shoul 
der is needlessly severe for this age. A basque 
is pretty with a deep bertha collar of trans 
parent fabric which hangs below the shoulders; 
a saucy taffeta frock can boast a tiny puff, and 
the drop shoulder is justly popular. 

Unusual conventionalized flowers of taffeta 
or velvet, or large, floppy ones with unbound 
petals of chiffon, crépe or georgette are more 
chic than the realistic versions. They are also 
smart when appliquéd flat on the full skirt or 
| bodice. If these are of the same color an air of 

elegance is produced; if of a bright contrast 
|ing color, they bring a gipsy quality, suited 
| to certain types of girls only. 

Bobbed hair parted on the side is a serious 
problem to the girl who must spend hours 
bending over a desk. A mop of hair is bound 
to hang over the eyes unless something is done 
about it. A barrette is utilitarian but very 





is usually becoming, giving a smart, sleek ap- 
pearance. Bangs are another solution. and the 
little long-toothed combs of real tortoise shell, 
which fit the head snugly, are also satisfactory. 
| There’s little space left in this article for 
lingerie but it is almost a negligible quantity 
anyway. The fad for wearing little under- 


be carried to the extreme. When clothing al 
lows good ventilation and freedom of move- 
ment, it has fulfilled the necessary hygienic 
laws. 

Shoes and stockings are important, for they 
show a great deal. When dresses are being 
picked out, the shoes to be worn with them 
must be kept in mind. Low-heeled oxfords are 
smartest for every-day. 

Hats should be saucy and coats jaunty. 
Don’t envelop a fifteen-year-old girl in a wrap 





which is distinctly a mature woman's in style 
These are the years when girls should be merry 
and gay, and their clothing should reflect such 
moods just as much as possible. 


There are some things that this age wears | 


| 


Leave the woody pinks, | 





homely. A fillet will hold the hair in place and | 


clothing is a healthy one, although it should not | 
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WESTINGHOUSE 
Eleétric 
Sewing Machine 






cAn ornament to your home 
—~gives valuable service 


Just as pictured—an “occasional” table of real 
beauty that lends grace to the harmony of 
your home. When sewing is to be done, you 
instantly change it toa splendid modern sewing 
unit that helps you in an almost human way. Its 
beautiful, natural wood of exquisite finish 
deserves the admiration it receives as a piece 
of fine cabinet work. Indeed if it were simply 
a table you would want it. 


But when you open it, and find the great com- 
fort and convenience of its 1296 square inches 
of sewing surface—vastly more than any other 
machine; its electric lighting and operation; 
the Bradleystat adjustable knee-control — the 
built-in-head motor; the steady, vibrationless 
accurate speed, and the many other unusual 
Free- Westinghouse features, you readily realize 
why it is without a peer. 


cA book you will enjoy 


Seethe Free-Westinghouse—leading merchants 
in 5,000 cities and towns have it now. It is 
not sold by house-to-house salesmen. Ask your 
dealer, or use the coupon below for our inter- 
esting book “Free Sewing Secrets” which 
shows you ever so many new things you can do 
with any sewing machine. 





FREE SEWING MACHINE CO., Rock/ord, il. 





FREE SEWING MACHINE CO. 


1302 18th Avenue, Rockford, Illinois 






Gentlemen:— Please send me 
copy of your booklet, “EREE 
SEWING SECRETS.” 
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A Boon To You 
* 
Baking Cups : 


have been used by bakers for years. They 
know the convenience in baking—the 
fact that cup cakes and muffins retain 
their freshness until served. 
‘ou, too, can now realize the advan- 

tages-of “MILAPACO” Baking Cups. 

They are available in handy cartons of one 
hundred cups at 

Department Stores Stationery Stores 

Gift and Art Shops Drug Stores 

Eliminate the greasing and washing of bak- 
ing tins. 






Feared ~ BAP PION 






ted and Good 
f oved (Good Housekeeping} Housekeeping 
_einmstitute Institute 








Always ask for them by name—“*Milapaco.’ 


ACQUAINTANCE OFFER 
A pleasing assortment of baking cups, heavy 
embossed butter chips, paper doilies, tray 
covers or place mats, paper napkins sent post- 
paid anywhere in U.S. A. $1.50; Canada $2.10. 


MILWAUKEE LACE PAPER CO. 
Lee and Bolton Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 
For over a quarter century, makers 
of Lace Papers of Character 
DEALERS: Order MILAPACO goods 


yur jobber or write us direct. 
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Evangelist 

(Continued from page 36) 
ordination in June of the next vear. Yes, 
it was a long time, but the days would 
pass quickly when he returned. Her father 
was going to give her for a wedding gift enough 
money to take her to the Lebanon. They 
would try to secure the old house where John’s 
father had labored, and there they would 
work together. John would teach and preach. 
She would do what she could among the women 
and children. She must learn French through 
the winter. Wasn’t it splendid that she and 
John were finding life so glorious? So perfect 
was her love for him and her trust in him that 
she looked out on present and future with 
the placidity of a lily. 

Hamar, returning to Peniel in the autumn, 
plunged into study with even deeper solemnity 
than he had brought to his first year. He 
vas trying to earn additional money for his 
mission service, realizing that Sylvia must have 
some comforts that he would not be able to 
afford otherwise, and so he came less frequently 
to Doctor Cary’s. Always on Sundays, though, 
he dined with the doctor and Sylvia, staying 
with them until after church in the evening. 
It was there, one afternoon, while my mother 
and I sat with the three of them in the doctor’s 
library, that Judge Murcheson met John. 


HE judge, tall, heavy, wide of hat and of 
smile, came sauntering down the street as if 








without definite destination, but he opened | 


Doctor Cary’s gate and came in without 
looking to right or left. He was no special 
friend to the doctor, for he was lineal descen- 
dant of the old Virginian faction which had 
favored slavery while the older Carys in 
Peniel had been fighting for abolition, and he 
had never tried to build a bridge of conciliation 
over the old gulf of bitterness. He was, though, 
a politician, and he was entirely willing to 
fling out a span now that it might serve his 
ends. Slowly, after he had greeted us all 
affably, he began to erect the frail structure. 

“The fight for conservation is the big issue in 
the November elections,” he said at last. 
“It’s a bigger issue than party, too, although 
my party happens to be the one that’s taken a 
definite stand upon it.- If people understood 
what it meant,” he declared with some heat, 
“there would be no question of the outcome. 
The trouble is, though, that we haven’t enough 
trained, well-informed speakers. We need men, 
young men, to put out on the firing lines. 
You've a crowd of young men, doctor, with 
ability and ambition. Why don’t you lend 
us some of them?” 

“They wouldn’t be interested,” Doctor Cary 
said. 

“Possibly not in ordinary political cam 
paigns,” Judge Murcheson said smoothly, 
“but this is different. Mark my words, doc 
tor, this is the beginning of an awakening in 
these United States.” 

“The nation seems to muddle along some 
how with what statesmen it has,” Doctor Cary 
said. ‘There are always plenty of people to do 
its business, but there seem to be pitifully few 
interested in doing God’s jobs.” 

‘Perhaps God intended some such division of 
His work,’ Judge Murcheson persisted. “Can 
you say that it isn’t God’s work to make a 


country more livable for your fellow men? 
Isn't it part of a minister’s job to fight injus 
tice To rout the money-changers from the 
temple?” 


“From the temple, yes.” 

“Irom the market-place, too.” 

“Granted. But you have your own cohorts. 
Why enlist mine?” 

“We need them. I tell you, Doctor Cary,” 
he cried, excited now to pacing the floor, “if 
your young men knew what they could do 








for their fellow-countrymen by fighting these | 


forces of greed that threaten the public weal, 
they’d be on every platform in the state be 
tween now and election day!”’ 

“Putting your party in power by a sizable 
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Eight Delicious 

Chocolates in One 


Oh Henry! is not the usual candy 
eee but e¢g// delicious choco- 
lates in one, to be sliced as you 
needthem. A ‘‘special occasion”’ 
quality ina 10c size! But no $1.25 
chocolates are finer in quality, or 
made with more infinite care. 






It is simply a new size of fine candy. 
You slice into a bar..... through that 
mellowest of milk chocolate, tender, 
crunchy nuts, golden, old-fashion butter 
cream and luscious, lingering caramel 

.and instantly you have eight of the 
most delicious bon-bons ready to servel 


The%dar form of Oh Henry! is simply 
a convenience for people who like goo 
candy during the day. A convenience, 
also, for hostesses who may always have 
a few bars in the pantry, and at a min- 
ute’s notice have fine candy for teas, 
bridge games, after dinner and other 
occasions simply by slicing one, two or 
as many bars as desired. 


Serve Oh Henry! sliced at anytime to 
anyone. Mill ve 


ions know.....<¢ and love it! 
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Write for FREE Copy of the 
new Oh Henry! recipe book: 
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60 delicious ways to serve Oh Henry! 


WILLIAMSON CANDY CO., Chicago 4 
Now made in Canada by Walter M Lowney 4 
Co., Limited, Montreal 4 
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Evangelist 
majority,” Doctor Cary said, but John Hamar 
oust what could a man do by talking against 
injustice?” 
What could he do?” _Murcheson turned 
his battery upon him. “W hat couldn’t he do? 
He could wake up the people of this district, of 
this state, to their rights, their power. He 
could make the welkin ring with truth. He 
could win a cause. And for himself he 
waved a bestowing hand widely —“he could 
start a climb up a ladder that might take him 
tothe top. If I were a younger man, do you 
think I’d be hunting orators? I'd be stamping 
the hustings. Why, there hasn’t been such a 
chance for an unknown man since Lincoln 
stood up with Douglas!” He turned st raight 
toHamar. “Why don’t you take it?” he cried. 

“]?” Hamar laughed. “I’m no politician. 
I'm only interested in earning some extra 
money, if I can do it by a method that will not 
violate my principles.” 

“We'll pay,” Murcheson told him, “if we 
think you can deliver the goods.” 

“What goods?” 

“Your audiences. Can you sway them?” 

Sylvia gave John a smile which answered the 
question. 

“f don’t know,” he said, ‘and I wouldn’t 
mind finding out.” 

“Come to see me tomorrow night,” the 
judge said, fecling the rise of Doctor Cary’s 
opposition. 

He came out with us, wiping his brow before 
he donned his wide, white hat. 

“Who is that young man?” he asked my 
mother as we passed through the gate. 

“John Hamar,” she told him. 

“Hamar,” he repeated. ‘Mark my words, 
madam, the world'll hear of him if he takes 
my advice.” 

We laughed when we went into the house, 
but I did not laugh a few evenings later, when 
Judge Murcheson’s horse drew up to the curb- 
stone outside, and Helen Murcheson leaned 
out from the trap she drove to call me. 

“Where does John Hamar live?” she asked 
me. 

“Up in the dormitory at Parker.” 

“I’ve a message for him from my father,” 
she explained. 

“He might be down here later if you waited,” 
I said. 

“Why?” she asked me sharply. 

For the first time I realized both her beauty 
and her imperious manner. She could not have 
been more than two or three years older than 
Sylvia, but she already had the air of a woman 
who knew what she wanted, and who would 
get it by fair means or foul. 

“He comes to see Sylvia Cary,” I told her. 

“Oh, does he?” : 


HE laughed softly, and flecked her whip 

lightly over the horse’s back. Then she drove 
slowly up the street, turning into the avenue 
that led past the dormitory. 

John Hamar did not come to Sylvia anv 
night that week, but I thought nothing of it 
until I happened to see him riding on Saturday 
alternoon with Helen Murcheson. He spent 
Sunday with the Carys, however, and on Mon- 
day Sylvia told my mother that he was to 
speak on Thursday at the Masonic Hall, and 
— if she might take me with her to hear 
Im, 

“My father disapproves of John’s having 
anything to do with politics,” she said, “and 
80 he won't go.” , 
| The hall was well filled, but not crowded, 
when we entered, and we found seats near 
to the front. The audience was, I suppose, 
the usual political gathering, ready for applause 
stati pe acular presentation of their pre- 

opinions, but it could not have been 

a for John Hamar. Even Judge 

vee ~ ne of him set no stage, 

conte oe a a dozen words before 

Sdiveten tt ting up straight in their chairs, 
ing him with strained attention. 
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The pride in saying— 


“T own one”’ 


How genuine is the satisfaction which comes to the woman who 
owns a Roper! In its beauty, in its craftsmanship, in its convenience 
—this gas range represents the highest achievement in Roper’s 41 
years of fine service to the needs of American women. And Roper 
Complete Oven Control brings a freedom which they have never 
known before. It not only regulates but also distributes the heat in the 
oven—saving food and fuel and hours of precious time. It bakes in 
fresh air, moist and rich in oxygen. You will be proud of the finer 
foods you can prepare in this finer range—proud to say, ‘I own one.”’ 
The Baby Roper gives your little girl, too, the pride of saying ““I own 
one.’’ It’s a miniature range— ‘just like mother’ s.’’ Doors open and 
close ; grates lift out. Send the coupon and only $1 for the Baby Roper. 
GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, I/linois 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


yy SURE THE ROPFR PURPLE LINE G22 AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE GAS RANGE YO 
eT | 


BABY ROPER COUPON 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Enclose 1 is $1 bill or money order (checks cannot be accepted) for which please send a Baby Roper 
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I HAD just about resigned myself 
to a life of dull, uninteresting, low- 
pay, routine work when I made a 
really astonishing discovery. I found 
an entirely new field for women—a 
field where salaries are high, where 
the work is fascinatingly interesting, where 
each day offers a wonderful new adven- 
ture. This is the field of Interior Decora- 
tion. Through a dear friend of mine I found 
out how I could prepare for this interesting 
work right in my home and in my spare time. 
Even though I did not possess any special 
talent or artistic ability, I found that this is 





entirely unnecessary—so clear and simple is 
each step. 

Even before I finished my practical prep- 
aration, 1 had earned enough money in 
Interior Decoration to more than pay for the 
cost of my training. And when I finished 
my Course, rather than go to any additional 
expense, I opened up a cozy studio right in 
my own home. From the very start my suc- 
cess was actually astonishing—each week my 
income steadily increased. Now I can scarcely 
find time to accept all the interesting work 
that is constantly being offered me. Believe 
me, there is no pursuit that compares with 
Interior Decoration when it comes to happi- 
ness, enjoyable work, big money. 

Interior Decoration offers all ambitious 
women most unusual opportunities for earn- 
ing big money in a most pleasant and con- 
genial way. Our beautiful FREE ILLUs- 
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New Wardrobe 
Overnight! 


Wear all the new shades as quick as 
they come in style, It doesn’t take money— 
just a few cents worth of dye. Get out your 
eld, dull or faded garments now—tomorrow 
you'll have a closet full of fashionable 
clothes! 


Perfect results right over other colors. 
Dye your curtains, hangings, spreads, too. 
Give your underwear delicate tints. All 
easy, if vou use real dye. Use original, 
Diamond dyes. 

FREE now, from your druggist: the Dia- | 
mond Dye Cyclopedia; simple directions, 
wonderful suggestions. Ask for actual 
piece-goods color samples. Or big, illus- 
trated book Color Craft free, if you write 
DIAMOND DYES, Dept. 5, Burlington, Vt. 


a 
Make it NEW for 15cts! 
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Interior Decoration at Home. Yet I Received the 
Surprise of My Life. Here’s What Happened : 
By Mrs. Estelle Brown 








TRATED BOOK describes in detail these won- 
derful opportunities and tells just how you 
can learn Interior Decoration right at home 
in your spare time, from some of America’s 
foremost decorators. No obligation. Mail the 
attached coupon at once. National School of 
Interior Decoration, Dept. 310, 2 West 47th 
Street, New York City. 
Ce 
National School of Interior Decoration 
Dept. 310, 2 West 47th Street, New York City 

You may send me FREE and without obligation a 
copy of the new book, “‘Interior Decorating for Profit.” 
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Absolutely waterproof, clean, odorless and 
durable, avoids unwholesome sweating, over- 
heating, drawing and irritation—Stork W ater- 
proof Sheeting is the most desirable fabric 
you can find. Be sure you get Stork when you 
ask for it; look for the little bird on the sel- 
vage. Unless you see that, it isn’t real Stork. 
Send 25c for a sample bib. 
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WATERPROOF SHEETING 


THE STORK CO., 160 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Bliss, Fabyan & Co., Selling Agents, New York 


| went back among the blossoming trees 


How! Earn Splendid Pay — 
as an /ntertor Decorator 


Six Months Ago I Laughed at the Idea of Learning 


Evangelist 


He could not have had a deep hold upon his 
subject, and yet he gave the impression 9; 
mastery of the theme. The right of the people 
—that was his premise, and because he saw 
democracy as an outgrowth of Christianity 
he could talk of such right as he talked of 
religion, with zeal, and fire, and glory. The 


| splendor of his great voice rolled out over the 


little assemblage, engulfing their emotions in 
its tidal power and bearing their thoughts down 
upon its flood. One and all, they were his peo- 
ple before he had spoken five minutes. Sylvia 
grasped my hand and pressed it until it ached, 
Once, when I was drawn to look at her, I saw 
that her eyes were shining with tears. 

When he had ended, men stood up to cheer 
him. A half-dozen of them sprang over the 
footlights to take his hand. Judge Murcheson 
beamed upon him and patted him heavily on 
the shoulder. With a showman’s sense of 
climax, he adjourned the meeting, and John 
Hamar came down into the audience to find 
Sylvia. 

The crowd came in between us, and it was 
ten minutes before he reached us. ‘Then it 
was to tell her that he must go home with 
Judge Murcheson. Outside I saw Helen 
Murcheson within her father’s carriage. | 
do not know whether Sylvia saw her, but we 
walked home without speaking. Only when we 
came to our house did she speak. 

“I’m afraid,” she said, to herself rather than 
to me. 

“Of what?” 

“Of John. Ialmost wish he had failed. No, 
I shouldn’t have said that. And yet—” She 
let her worry hang upon the doubt. 


FOR the next month John Hamar was the sen- 

sation of Peniel, talking at meetings, con- 
ferring with Judge Murcheson and Colonel 
Temple, meeting men from state headquarters, 
and even going with the Murchesons to the 
state capital. His fame as a speaker spread, 
for he laughingly showed Sylvia a telegraphic 
request to address a meeting in Pennsylvania. 
On election night he rushed over from head- 
quarters to tell her that the judge’s party had 
carried the state. Try as she would, Sylvia 
could not share his jubilation, and her red- 
dened eyelids the next day told their own story 
of regret. 

Had it not been for Helen Murcheson’s inter- 
est in him, however, it is likely that Hamar 
would have come to regard his political oratory 
as an episode in his youth to be laughed over 
when he and Sylvia remembered Peniel from 
their Syrian hillside. No one could know with 
what wiles the other girl spun for the young 
student a web of ambition, but it soon became 
evident to the town that she was pursuing him 
with a directness and thoroughness which 
boded ill for Sylvia. Day after day the 
Murcheson carriage passed the seminary Just 
as classes were being dismissed. Week after 
week Helen summoned him to dinner, osten 
sibly to talk with her father. He still held to 
his custom of spending Sunday with the Carys. 
even into the final semester of his course. The 
only really portentous sign of rift between 
them came when Sylvia ceased to talk, first 
of Syria, then of John, but neither that nor 
town gossip made us ready for the thunder- 
bolt of Hamar’s action. 

It was May again when I saw him come up 
the street one evening and open the Cary gate 
Doctor Cary was out, and no one answered his 
ringing of the bell. I was on my way to 4 
school entertainment, and I called over the 
hedge to tell him that Sylvia was in her garden 
He thanked me without looking at me and 
I went 
my way, forgetting both of them until, as! 
came home, I heard some one call my name. I 
went over to the hedge to find Sylvia alone m 
the moonlight. ; 

“Come over,” she said in a voice that 
frightened me. ‘I must talk to some one. 

I crossed the stile and stood on its lowest 
step while she came close to me. Even in the 
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how I felt 


. _— woman writes 


us as follows: ‘‘ My home is equipped 
with practically every labor saving 
device—an electric washer, an iron- 
er, many electrical cooking utensils, 
and an electric cleaner. Although it 
sometimes took me longer to do the 
cleaning than I liked, it did not seem 
that I could reduce the time and 
eflort without slighting places here 
and there. 

“But one day a month ago I 
visited a friend in a nearby town. 
| arrived before noon and found her 
busily at work going over the living- 





room rug with the vacuum cleaner. 
] offered to help her. ‘Alice,’ I said, 
‘Give me a broom and a dust rag and I'll take 
care of the corners and under the furniture 
where you can’t reach.’ But she smilingly 
replied, ‘Oh, I don’t need any help with this 
cleaner. Just sit down and watch me.’ 

“Then she proceeded as easily as you 
please to put that cleaner through stunts 
that my cleaner never could do in a million 
years, 

“Having taken up in a few minutes every 
particle of dust and dirt from the rug, she 
snapped a floor brush onto the nozzle. Then 
into the corners, up to the baseboard, under 
the radiators, into every nook and cranny 
she went without stooping, without coaxing 
the cleaner, without banging the woodwork. 
And wherever that cleaner poked its nose, 
perfect cleanliness followed. She did not have 
to come along with a rag and take care of 
the missed spots — there were none. 

“Then in a twinkling she had detached 
the floor tool and was going over her draper- 
ies and upholstery with a special small nozzle 
that reached into all the tufts and folds as 
teadily as if it were a human hand. 

“By this time I thought that nothing could 
surprise me, but when she said, ‘Now we'll 
80 up-stairs and do the beds,’ I was dumb- 
founded. ‘What!’ [ said, ‘You aren't going 


Super ROYAL’ 








to carry that heavy cleaner up-stairs, are 
you? That’s a man’s job. I always have Fred 
lug my cleaner up-stairs for me before he 
leaves for the office whenever I intend to 
clean the second floor, and he brings it down 
again in the evening.’ But she replied, ‘Oh, 
it isn't heavy. In fact, our ten year young 
hopeful enjoys working it on Saturdays when 
she is home from school.’ 

“So up we went, and compared with my 
cleaner, her machine seemed to be as light 
as a feather. Then she proceeded to clean the 
beds, something I never thought of doing by 
air. 

“And so on through the house she sped. 
It seemed to me there was nothing she did 
not do with that cleaner. Although I had the 
various attachments, I never found my own 
cleaner satisfactory for anything except 
cleaning rugs. And here she was letting that 
stream of air do all her work for her. It just 
seemed uncanny that a machine could get 
around every place so thoroughly. But that 
wasn’t all. 

“When we were ready to come down sie 
said, ‘I've saved the biggest surprise for the 
end. Now we'll go down and polish the hard- 


ou Can I. magine 


about 


my own vacuum cleaner” 


wood floors with the vacuum clean- 
er.’ ‘What!’ I said, ‘Polish floors with 
a vacuum cleaner? It can’t be done. 
Who ever heard of such a thing?’ 
And she answered me by doing it! All 
she used was a simple floor polisher 
clamped over the regular floor nozzle. 
This she pushed back and forth over 
the floor the same as a floor brush, 
and I wish you could have seen that 
quartered oak when she was through. 
Never have I looked at such a mir- 
ror-like surface! 

“After all this you can imagine 
how I felt about my own cleaner. It 
seemed to me I never had one. The 
long and short of it was that my 
husband had to buy me a new cleaner— 
one exactly like my friend’s — a Super- 
Royal — and I believe I am doing things 
with it that even she hasn’t thought of. It 
is almost past understanding what it will do, 
and all so easily — without effort, without 
fuss. A woman certainly is foolish to be sat- 
isfied with a cleaner simply because it cleans 
rugs. I suppose all cleaners will do that, but 
my new cleaner starts where my old one left 
off. If there is anything it can’t do thorough- 
ly, I have yet to discover it.”” 


Are you getting as little help from your 
vacuumcleanerasthe Denver woman? Should 
you not see for yourself how much more the 
Super-Royal does? Send the coupon and we 
will mail youa booklet showing how the Super- 
Royal would do more things in your homethan 
you ever dreamed a vacuum cleaner could do, 


THE P. A. GEIER COMPANY 
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Evangelist 


| spectral light I could see how strangely strickep 


she seemed. Her eyes had the look of Some one 
who tries to see beyond the veil of actuality 
She held her hands clasped tightly before her 
and her lips parted as if she could not shut her 


jaw. “It? s John,” she gasped. ‘‘He’s gone.” 
‘‘Where? 
“He married Helen Murcheson today.” 


She put up her hand as if to ward off a blow 


‘They went over to Daleburg. A _ minister 
married them there.” 

“Didn’t you know it?” 

“Not till he came tonight to tell me. I would 


have let him go if he'd asked me,” she went on 
‘He should have known that I would never 
try to hold him. He need not have run away 
to marry her.” : 
““Maybe she made him.” 
‘That’s it,” she cried with swift ferocity 
“She made him do that as she has made him 
do everything that was against his intention 
She held him in politics once she met him. She 
has taken him up on a high mountain and shown 
him the kingdoms of her world. And he'll take 


them! He'll never go to Syria now. He'll 
never be a missionary there or in his own 
country. He'll give it up—for her. Oh, she'll 
make him famous and powerful, but she'll 
ruin him! She's taking him from the God 
he was to serve. 1 could endure her taking 
him from me, but I can't stand her taking 
John from Him. I can’t go on. I can’t live!” 

Her passionate cries grew louder. ‘What 


do to him? 
I'd die for him to save 


can she give him? What will she 
Oh, I can’t endure it! 
him for his own destiny. But this—” she 
flung up her arms in despair—"’ what happiness 
will he find in it?) I know him too well not to 
know that some day he will see what he has 
done. Not to me,” she hastened to thrust 
in. “I don’t matter. I never mattered, ex- 
cept to love him and try to hold him to his 
own faith. I knew what his weakness was. 
I tried to guard him from it. And I've lost,” 
she sobbed hysterically. **I've lost!” 

Vainly I strove to quiet her, but she flung 
herself down on the ground, crying like a hurt 
child. I knelt beside her until at last the storm 
of her sobs subsided. She rose wearily then. 

“There’s no use in keeping you,” she said. 
“T’'ll be all right now. I won't talk about him 
again—ever.”’ 

She crossed the garden where in another 
Maytime he had told her of his love for her, and 
went into the dark house. 


HE news of Hamar’s elopement with Helen 
Murcheson swept over Peniel the next day, 
but they escaped the storm of curiosity by 
leaving town on the early morning train. 
Judge Murcheson said that the y would be back 
in a fortnight, but it was three years before 
they came, for Hamar went to study law with 
the judge’s brother in Boonesboro and was 
established in practice there before Helen 
consented to come home. In the course of that 
time Peniel had recovered from its surprise and 
its pity for Sylvia Cary, probaly ily because 
Sylvia insisted upon pursuing her quiet way 
as if nothing had happened. Only the mem- 
ory of her wild outburst in the garden re 
mained to tell me of her hurt. 

She was visiting her father's people in Con- 
cord when the Hamars came to Peniel, and she 
remained away through the summer, so that 
no one could tell what her reaction to meeting 
Hamar would have been. She was at home when 


Judge Murcheson died, and _ his — 
and son-in-law came for the funeral, Ya 
know that she managed not to meet them 


by staying in the house through the days : 
their presence in the town. Gradually, as 
their visits ceased, people let the Hamars slip 
from their concern. New men of p! ymise, al- 
though not of Hamar’s genius, went through 


the courses of Parker College. lvery year 
or two Doctor Cary had a protég: who sat in 
his library on Sunday evenings after service, 
but no one of them ever went int Sylvia s 


garden. Only that circumstance, nd a wist- 
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complete and efficient protection? Nupak is the 


NB] “coo Sv name of a new sanitary pad. It is made by 
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pe Johnson & Johnson. Personally, I believe that in 





Nupak, Johnson & Johnson have produced some- 
thing far superior to anything of its kind ever 
attempted. 

Snowy-wnite, antiseptic absorbent gauze; 
downy, super-soft, absorbent cotton; an addi- 
tional layer of non-absorbent cotton for complete 
protection—fashioned into a pad of generous size 
and correct shape, marvelously soft and com- 
fortable. 

Because of its superior absorbency, Nupak lasts 
longer than other pads; because of its unequalled 
comfort, it may be worn longer without irritation. 
And this softest of pads affords efficient protection 
at all times. You can get Nupak at your favorite 
drug store, where you probably will see it dis- 
played. Or, if you prefer, write to me, and I shall 


gladly send you, without charge, one full-sized 


Nupak pad, encased in a plain wrapper. 
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Evangelist 


ful look in her eyes when some one occasionally 
mentioned John Hamar as a possible SUCCESsop 
| to Judge Murcheson in leadership, betrayed 
her memory of him. z 

For a time it seemed an ironi judgment on 
Hamar’s wife that he made no apparent po- 

litical progress. Once in a while there drifted 
back to Peniel reports of his success in stirring 
audiences, but beyond an address to a stat. 
convention which almost turned the tide to his 
faction of his party, he developed no claim 
to leadership. We might have thought that he 
had dropped out of political ambition, ag he 
had dropped from his desire to do missionap, 
service, had it not been for the stories ¢f 
Therese Temple, who sometimes saw Helen 
in Boonesboro, and who declared that John 
was only biding his time. 

‘He'll be famous some day,” was the bur. 
den of her prophecy, which any one could recog. 
nize as an echo of his wife's intention. 

Hamar’s fame, however, came as surprisingly 
| to Peniel as it did to the rest of the country, — 
I was with Sylvia on the day when Hamar 
| name sprang at the world from the front pages 
| of thousands of new spapers. Doctor Cary had 

been seriously ill for weeks, and I had stayed 
up through the hot June night to give hera 
| chance to rest. I had gone out to bring in the 
| paper before I went home to breakfast, and] 
| glanced at it as I came in from the porch, 
| Hamar’s picture caught my attention, and] 
| was standing in the hall, reading the story of 
his triumph, when Sylvia came down the 
stairs. She, too, must have recognized the 
photograph, for she stopped in her descent. 

“What is it?” she asked me. 

“He spoke yesterday at the national con 
vention,” I told her. ‘‘He fought to have the 
conservation plank put in the platform.” 

“He won?” 

“He did more than that,” IT had to say, 
“He seems to have thrilled the crowd so that 
they’re throwing down their old leaders to 
follow him.” 

“He'll do that,” st¢ saic evenly, and went 
past me 


the interest in Hamar that the rest of Peniel 
felt that summer, for she was the only one in 
town who did not contribute praise or blame 
to the blazing meteor of public life. Hamar's 
speech, made in the heat of a great convention 
battle, had turned the trick not only of the in- 
sertion of the plank he sought to put into the 
platform, but in the nomination of the candi- 
date who favored it. There was talk that, 
if his man were elected, Hamar couid choose 
his cabinet place. At any rate, he did not 
wait for that more precarious chance, but took 
the senatorial nomination the state convention 
gave him, and set out upon that campaign 
which took him to Washington in that Novem- 
ber week when Doctor Cary died. If Sylvia 
knew of his election, she gave no sign, but took 
up the burden of lonely days in the old house 
with that curious attitude of waiting which 
sometimes marks women who do not marry. 
For year after year her life in Peniel ran as 
evenly as Hamar’s ran stormily. Every Apnl 
she tended her garden's planting and pruning 
Every summer she enjoyed its blooming. The 
Penfield twins, both married, had resumed their 
childhood’s friendship with her. Martha Cos 
grave, teaching at the state university, often 
ran down for week-ends with her. She and! 
grew into an association which came to be mort 
than compensation to me for the town’s I 
difference toward an alien who could not it 
her mental outlook into its point of view. It 
was the Parker students, however, attracted 
to her by her tradition of bookishness as well as 
by Doctor Cary’s library, who could give 
deepest testimony of the worth of her life. 
Unobtrusively she gave the shabby young 
men who, year after year, ate of her tood and 
borrowed her books such spiritual comforting 
that no one who did not see the continuing 
| stream of their coming could guess the range 


| ER fathe,’s illness may have kept her from 
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in the road. A roaring motor 
Fright. 4 sudden fall. 

Dust. Torn clothes. Dishevel- 
ment. And then—a smile. A flash 
of gleaming teeth—a revel ation 
of beauty triumphant over cir- 
cumstance that spells disaster to 
artifice. 

Unintending, she had met— 
and passed —Tue Smite Test. 
Could You pass it 
now? 


Mistress of all the arts of beauty, the 
woman of today skillfully improves 
upon Nature—here carefully accentu- 
ating, there subtly subduing. 

Men admire the resulting ensemble 
as women do. But, instinctively, they 
differentiate between that which is 
artificial and that which is natural— 
the centuries-old appeal of a woman 
to a man. So, without analyzing the 
logic which impels it, they recognize 
this great, outstanding fact: 

Gleaming, clean teeth are the only 
attribute of beauty that no artifice can 
adorn or conceal, 

Yet, it is so easy to have the loveli- 
ness of gleaming teeth. It is yours for 
this simple care: Buy a new Dr. West's 
















judge Beauty so differently from Women 


Tooth Brush. Use any good denti- 
frice. Brush your teeth thoroughly 
—away from the gums. Do it twice 
a day and at least two minutes at a 
time. The sturdy, upstanding bristles 
of the Dr. West’s brush will polish 
your teeth toa brilliance you probably 
never have suspected was possible. 

The secret is in the brush! Scientifi- 
cally constructed of polishing bristles 
exclusively, it is built to fit the 
mouth, to contact every curve and 
crevice. That is why it cleans in- 
side, outside and between the teeth. 
And polishes as it cleans! 

For your protection, Dr. West's is 
packed in a sealed glassine container 
inside the usual carton. 


There's a Dr. West's Tooth Brush for every 


j member of the famil 
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er's counter is placec 
remind you to buy the tooth brush 
been forgetting, and to 
enable others to examine Dr. 
West's without handling the sealed 
brush you will ultimately buy 





DR. WEST'S TOOTH BRUSH 
is made convex to fit the inside 
contour of the teeth. The polish- 
ing tufts are wedge-shaped to 
penetrate the interdental crevices, 
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erty, watchman’s stick. Something held Anne’s 
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of her serene influence. Through a score of 
parishes today walk shepherds who were 
themselves limping along paths of doubt 
when Sylvia Cary gave them staffs of faith 
While John Hamar was growing into a world 
force, she stayed a spiritual well for the re. 
freshing of many a pilgrim who, perhaps, 
| got the giver while he cherished the gift. 

| Hamar’s reputation, swelling steadily as he 
|made in the Senate some of those speeches 
| which will be standards of political thought for 
| a longer time than our generation, took him 
almost to the top of that mountain which 
Sylvia saw for him on the night he bade 
her good-by. Not even his most vindictive 
enemy could gainsay his power. There were 
years when John Hamar might have led mil 
lions of his fellow-citizens under any banne; 
he flung to the wind. He delayed, though. to 
lift one, and his enemies insisted that he valued 
the strength he had too much to risk it fo 
possible defeat, while his supporters declared 
that he waited opportune occasion. 

It is more likely, I have come to think in the 
light of later events, that he was building 
toward a climax magnificent enough to insure 
his success. His old issues, breath-takingly 
radical when he had first expounded them, had 
overtaken progress, and he had to find a new 
one broad of appeal, certain of popularity, 
before he dared stake his future upon the throw, 
That his wife yearned for stewardship of the 
White House was no secret to any one who 
listened to Therese Temple. 

“She'll put him there yet,’ Therese, who 
put her faith in dinner-table intrigues rather 
than in carefully-timed public movements, 
declared; but before the intrigues came to 
head or the issue surged to zenith, Helen 
Hamar died. 


for- 


HAMAR brought her back for burial to the 

Murcheson lot in the old cemetery. The 
service was in Christ Church, and open to any 
one in Peniel who wished to attend. I had not 
thought of going until at noon of that day 
Sylvia called me, asking me if I would accom 
pany her. She made no apology for her action, 
making it as matter-of-fact as any other 
neighborly duty, but I saw the trembling of her 
lips as John Hamar went up the aisle in the 
funeral proc ession. 

He had not changed greatly in physical 
aspect from the archangelic youth of the semi 
nary. He was still handsome, slender, and the 
gray of his hair enhanced his look of solemn 
dedication. The light from a western window 
aureoled him softly as he sat, grief-stricken 
Under Bishop Carleon’s words he bowed until 
“T am the Resurrection and the Life” lifted his 
head, not in suddenly inspired hope, but as 
if in answer to a cue. It was the climax of his 
political theatricalism, this apprehension ot 
the galleries in a time of personal loss, and I 
heard Sylvia sigh. 

“Poor John,” she said as we left the church 

She did not see him before his return to 
Washington that night with a sabled retinue, 
but through the year that followed I kept look- 
ing for his return with a notion that it would 
be the natural act of a man who always drama- 
tized himself. He did not come, and I tried 
to find reason for his absence in his political 

activity, for it was evident, even to one not 
engrossed in public affairs, that he had de- 
termined to assume his party leadership, with 
or without a genuine cause as bac kground for 
projection of his personality. The omens por 
tended success for him. As far as the public 
knew, his candidacy moved forward on greased 
wheels. There was nothing spectacular about 
it, though, and it failed to awaken the en- 
thusiasm it would have evoked when he had 
flamed into fame. On the day before the 
balloting for the nomination he addressed the 
convention of his party in a speech whic h read 
with power and brilliant conviction. Those 
vho heard him, however, say that he misset 
fire. At any rate, the gathering, voung with 
, machine-like precision, named another man. 
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Evangelist 


Hamar took the stump for him, coming to 
Peniel in the course of the campaign. His 
talk there, couched in splendid phrases, was, 
after all, a half-hearted affair. The essential 
fire seemed gone from his oratory, making his 
voice sound like a slightly worn phonographic 
record of its own old magnificence. 

I told Sylvia of my impression when she 
asked me. 

“Ah, well,” she said sadly, ‘‘no man can turn 
his back upon his ideal and not pay the price 
for his turning.” 

Two days after his party’s candidate was 
defeated, Hamar went abroad. From Therese 
Temple’s gossip I gathered that the old Muche- 
son political oligarchy had decided that he 
was garnering strength for another trial at 
the nomination. Rumors of his intention to 
make a spectacular pre-convention campaign 
returned like carrier pigeons from the ports 
of his passing. Tales of his interest in one 
or another of the philanthropic organizations 
doing work in the troubled lands of Europe and 
the Near East floated back. Then he dropped 
into obscurity, but it was the darkness of a 
stage set for an act. Out of it came a flock of 
letters to Sylvia. 

She sometimes read to me parts of them, 
glowing accounts of famous places with Hamar 
always in the foreground, treading the battle- 
fields of France, seeing the Coliseum by moon- 
light, flinging out his voice from the Acropolis, 
sailing the jade waters of Paul’s sea, weeping 
at Patmos, making every high point of history, 
sacred and profane, a calcium for his own 
glory. She neither commented on them nor 
answered them, for he sent no address. Then 
ior months the letters ceased, but in June of 
the next year Hamar came back to Peniel. 

Sylvia had been ill through May, but the 
beauty of the summer day had lured her out 
into her garden, and she and I were sewing 
there when the telephone in the house rang. 
[answered it, and to my dumbfounded amaze 
ment heard Hamar’s voice. I told him that I 
would call Sylvia. 

“Tell him to come,” she bade me, her cheeks 
flaming, but when I picked up my work to 
leave her, she pleaded with me to stay. 

“I don’t want to meet him alone—yet,” 
she said. 


HE OPENED the gate with the quick ges 

ture of eagerness which had been his when 
he had lifted its latch so often, but he came 
across the grass so slowly that I had time to see 
how much older he seemed. There was, as al 
ways, drama in his stride. Sylvia rose, giving 
yer hand. He held it, looking down into her 
flushed face. 

“Thave been to Marandoon,” he said. 

“To Syria?” An elusively quick gladness 
sounded in her surprise, and into her look came 
a Lew element of interest in his coming. 

7 went alone.” There was weariness in that 
magnificent voice, but it still rested on the pil- 
lars of its splendid resonance. 

_He glanced at me as I drew up a chair for 
him, then dismissed me from his consciousness 
as completely as if I were the tree behind me. 

“T might as well be honest with you, Sylvia. 
It’s been so long since I could be honest with 
any one. You don’t mind?” 

“No.” 

She was probing, I thought, to get under the 
shell of his theatricalism, although it seemed to 
me, watching him under the pitiless light of a 
disillusionment bright as the June sunshine, 
that such trial must be futile. He wasn’t the 
John Hamar she had loved, the man in whose 
wisdom she had believed, whose apostolate she 
had been ready to share. He was a middle- 
aged, disappointed politician who had worn 
he garments of his profession so long that he 

ad made them part of himself. I should have 
given him short shrift, but she listened tensely 
as he went on. . 

P m, have come thousands of miles as fast as 
, Ps and trains could bring me to you. I 

€pt telling myself that you might be married, | 
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Evangelist 


but I felt certain that even if you were, yoy 
would listen to me, that you would help me,” 

“Help you?” A little trill of amusement 
rippled over her query. 

“I’ve always needed you,” he said, “but ] 
never—” 

I stirred to go, but Sylvia’s hand halted me. 

“You seem to have done very well without 
me,” she bantered, an edge of irony on her 
tone. 

“I’m talking of my inner life,” he said 
heavily. 

“All right.”” She nodded in surrender. 

“T suppose I'll have to go back to the time I 
went away from here,” he said slowly, “It 
must have seemed to you that I went away 
only from—from you. It wasn’t that. I was 
fighting agains st a course that seemed inevitable, 
| the mission to Syria which had seemed my 
destiny from my childhood. I had come to 
the place where it seemed to me a waste of my 
powers, a burial of my gift.’ 

‘That was what I—” Sylvia began, then 
stopped her recollection. ‘I see,” she told 
him. 

“For a time,” he went on, “I thought that 
life was justifying me. I believed that in my 
speeches, arousing men’s political consciences, 
I was doing God’s work as surely as if I had 
gone to the missions.”’ 

“You might have done it that way,” she said. 
“No, not then, but I made myself believe it 

Even when I went deeper into politics, when I 
had to truckle, to compromise, I held to the 
faith that my way was right. I thought that 
I was doing a greater service than any man 
might do on that Syrian hillside. I saw my- 
self leading a great people, leading them up to 
God. It was only when they would not take 
my leading that I began to question. What 
| was wrong? Was it with them? Or with me? 

The doubt came to me that I had failed be- 
cause I had not given them enough of God's 
message. But how could I give it to others 
| when I was myself weary, spent? ‘I shall take 
the road Christ took when He was on earth,’ 
I told myself, and, when the campaign was 
over, I started on that journey which was to 
take me to the Holy Land.” 
| “Oh!” 





| AS the monosyllable a pledge of sympathy 
she was giving this man who still hugged the 
fading purple garment of his egotism? Or 
was it understanding of his persisting weak- 
ness, knowledge that he could not even dis- 
sociate his religion from his ambition? He 
had been seeking a great cause for his lowered 
banner, and what cause could have been greater 
than a reawakening of his nation to God? 
Wouldn’t Sylvia see ‘that? Or would the glam- 
our of an old love hide the truth from her? 

a | went, a wandering pilgrim,” he was telling 
| her, ‘over every step of His way. I knelt in 
Bethlehem. I stood in Nazareth. I walked the 
long highroad to Jerusalem. I trod its narrow 
streets. I sought the upper room. I wept In 
Gethsemane. I stood, stricken, at Golgotha. 
There, at the foot of the hill of the Cross, I 
prayed the prayer of the first thief, ‘Lord, re- 
| member me!’ No voice answered me. I had 
not found Him. Good God, do vou know what 
it is to seek for Christ and find that somewhere 
on your journey, through your own fault, you 
have lost Him?” 

There was anguish in his voice, and misery 
so real that my heart, steeled against him, 
| ached for the man. Pose he might over his 
|sorrow, but sorrow rode with him. Sylvia’s 
look yearned over him as she spoke. 

“T know,” she said, ‘‘what it Is to live without 
love. I have thought eternity without God 
must be like that.’ 

| “Tam sorry.” For the first time thought of 
her bowed him. Then, with the relentlessness 
\of a pendulum, he swung back to his self- 
revelation. ‘Day by day I went back to 

Golgotha. Night after night I went back to 
Jerusalem, bereft. There one night I heard a 
! man—an agent, I think he was, for an Italian 
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Evangelist | 


wer company—tell a fantastic theory. I 
listened with scorn as he spoke of the chance | >& 
that some super-powerful radio instrument 
might reach out into the ether and bring back 
the voices of the past. ‘No sound is ever utterly 
destroyed,” he was telling a group of scotling 
Englishmen at the inn, ‘and so all voices must | 
be somewhere beyond the surface of the earth. 
Some day man may perfect a mechanism which 
will go through the dead centuries and bring 
in the voice of Christ.’ The Voice of Christ! 
Did it still live beyond our ken? Would I ever 
hear it? Would I know His voice when it 
came? I could not sleep for nights, thinking 
of it, but with one morning, and the voices of | 
the Arab drivers in the courtyard, came in- | 
spiration. If the Voice came, would it not | 
speak in the Aramaic? I sprang from my bed, | 
telling myself that I would go into the Lebanon 
where in a few mountain villages men still 
speak in the tongue in which He spoke. In 
an hour I was on my way. 

“To the Lebanon?” 

“T thought so. My guide and I went north- 
ward over trails as old as mankind. I thought 
he knew the way, but when we had passed the 
frontier from the British Mandate to the 
French I found that we were lost. For two 
days we wandered in the desert before we met 
a party of old men fleeing from the Druses, 
who had again risen. They directed us back 
to the highroad, and there we met group after 
group of refugees. On the third evening after- 
ward we came on a crowd of children with four 
wearied women. I could not understand them, 
but the guide spoke with them. ‘They ask 
you to lead them to safety,’ he told me. 
‘Where?’ I asked him, and he said, ‘Maran- 
doon. The name flung me back from my 
goal. What was I to do? My course forked 
into two roads. One might lead to Him. 
The other led to a village that my mind had 
sought to forget, even when my heart remem- 
bered. Marandoon was more to me than my 
father’s mission, Sylvia.” 

“I know.” 

“T halted, and the fatalism of the East cast 
its spell upon me. ‘It is destined,’ I told them, 
and turned from the road to the villages where 
men speak the tongue of Christ. We marched 
for three days, hiding in the light, tramping 
through darkness. The guide and I gave them 
all the food we had. We took a chance on a 
settlement and nearly lost our lives. We took 
a wrong turning and would have died of hunger, 
had we not met another band of refugees. We 
joined forces with them, and at dawn of the 
fourth day came into Marandoon. I wish I 
could tell you,” he said, and into his voice had 
come back a quality of its old sweetness, ‘‘of the 
beauty of that hillside. Happiness is there, and 
peace. The white house of my father is there. 
The children of the people he loved dwell there 
They gave to me the love they held for his 
child. For years, they told me, they had 
waited for me.” 


O MY astonishment I saw tears in his 

eyes. 

“I think,” he went on in strange humility, 
‘that they knew God’s way for me better than 
I had known it for myself. All the years had 
been leading me to Marandoon, Sylvia. It 
18 My mission.” 

Even before the words that I knew he must 
speak, his eyes begged her to share it with him. 
Neither of them heeded my leaving, and from 
the top of the stile I looked back. John Hamar 
was bending over her, his face tense with 
Pleading, his shoulders sagged with sorrow 
To the last he would play the réle he had 
wnitten for himself. Sylvia was watching him 
with the understanding, half-amused kindliness 
4 mother gives to a play-acting child, but as I 
turned away, I saw her hand rest upon his. 

‘She ll do it,” I thought angrily. 

When it was nearly dark she came to the 


hedge, and called me. In her face shone a ra- 
lance before which even my wrath went down. 
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Evangelist 


one chance,” she rushed into defens« against 


my silence. “He isn’t posing about that 
Marandoon and I are the only real things he’s 
ever had in his soul. He’s made the rest 
sounding brass and tinkling cymbals.” 

“But you—” . 
| ‘*There’s no use pretending to you that I 
| want to go there now. I buried the wish for 
| Marandoon without a stone to mark it. ’ye 
made my life worth the living, even though 
it’s been lonely. I don’t yearn for it as | 
once did, but if I don’t go with him, he won't 
go back at all. He's always had me in the 
picture of it, just as he can’t think of the other 
side of his life without—her. Oh, the pity of 
it all!” she cried. ‘“‘He had it in him to be so 
great! In those old days he could have led 
his people where he would. He could have 
| preached the great crusade he'd give his life to 
| lead now, but on the highroad of power he lost 
all that he seeks now in far lands and strange 
ways.” 

“Why should you give yourself to help 
him?” I had to demand. 

She flung wide her arms. “Don’t you see,” 
she urged, “what will happen if I don’t? He 
won’t go there alone, and unless he goes, he'll 
drift back to his old ambitions. He’ll take the 
little light he’s found, and make it into a torch 
for the parade! But if I go back with him to 
Marandoon, I may help him to cherish that tiny 
flame until one day it will glow into a lamp of 
salvation, not perhaps for the people of the 
hills, but for him. It’s my job—because I 
have loved him.” 

“Tf you don’t love him now—” 

“Don’t I?) Who knows if love isn’t in the 
heart what God is in the soul? Once it's 
there, some part of it stays. I don’t love himas 

I did in that other time. There was youth in 
that love, and worship, and shining splendor. 
It couldn’t last as it was in the face of all that 
happened. Love's not glass, though, to break 
into splinters when it’s flung on the pavement. 
Something in mine did live, the remembered 
| glory of it, the wish to serve him, the hope to 
help him sometime. That’s what I have to 
give him now. Perhaps it’s all that lasts of 
any love, fulfilled or denied. It’s older, and 
wiser, and kinder than the other way, and 
it’s the golden fire of autumn, not the green 
fire of spring, but he’s older, too, and it’s 
what he needs. Anyhow, I’m going with 
my evangelist.” 

Evangelist! I watched her cross the dusk of 
the lawn while a flock of moth-winged hum- 
ming-birds fluttered over the fragrance of her 
garden. Against the shuttered doors of sense I 
seemed to hear the beating of other wings 
| Above the cherry trees a midsummer moon 
| rose slowly, silvering her, as she stood at the 

gate, with something of that radiance of near 
ness to divinity which must have shone over 
him who died on Patmos 
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most uninteresting furniture, can be given a 
great deal of charm and_ personality with 
colorful draperies, slip-covers, and upholstery 
chosen with discretion. 

The fabrics used for draperies and up- 
holstery, more than any other factor in Its 






decoration, contribute to a room’s ultimate 
success. For instance, if the walls are neutral 
in tone, or lacking in design of any sort, 


I 
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chintz curtains, 
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The Studio Makes a 


One-Room Apartment 

(Continued from page 42) | 
space, and extra space is always needed in | 
these close quarters. The deep red lacquer 
bookcase is the brightest spot in the room | 
being filled with colorful books and_ bright | 
vases. | 





Color is so important in the decoration of any 
room that special attention must be given it | 
when we have to use a room for so many | 

purposes. Neutral walls offer a pleasing back- 
ground and give the room a sense of space | 
that a darker or heavily-figured wall could | 
not give. The color we selected is a warm | 
putty or light sand-color. Against it, at 
the windows, we hung the gayest of gay cre- | 
tonnes, and one, by the way, that is very in- 
expensive. As it is made with part linen, it 
has the pleasing rough texture of crash, and its 
conventional design is printed with bright, clear | 
colors. The French-headed valances are | 
decorative and not too difficult to make with | 
your own hands if you would save expense. | 
The glass curtains are of the simplest ecru | 
voile. The American-made rug is an exact | 
copy of an excellent Oriental. The slip-cover 
on the sofa is lovely soft green with almost | 
invisible stripes of self-color, which harmonizes | 
with the green in the curtains. The little bar- 
rel chair offers variety, covered as it is with 
a new English sateen with vari-colored flowers 
against a black background. The other color 
notes which can make or mar a room are found 
in the accessories. The flower-painted lamp. 
shade on the bridge lamp is as bright as the 
curtains and seems almost a reflection of the 
gay-flowered picture on the opposite wall. The 
; pottery lamp is soft dull yellow, and the har- 
monizing shade has an airy design of delicate 
greens. The flower vases are of colored glass, 
yellow and green, and one of a clear blue by 
way of contrast. As each one is intrinsically 
good and as they are all part of a harmonious 
whole, they complete our color scheme. 

When we would have dinner we pull out the 
drop-leaf table, arrange the four chairs, and 
all is ready for the meal to be served from the 
wee kitchenette. The kitchenettes to be found 
in all such one-room apartments usually in- 
clude a good stove, sink and drain boards, 
built-in closets and cupboards, and sometimes 
an ice box. 


Solving the Problem of Sleep 

The bed is always a problem in such an 
apartment, for few of us like to have a bed in 
our living-room, or an article of furniture that, 
though disguised, quite evidently is a place for 
sleeping. So in the Studio we installed a bed 
which could be hidden when necessary, but 
which was a really and truly bed with excellent 
springs and mattress. Folding beds and dis- 
appearing beds have long been in use, and there 
are people today who fear folding-beds, lest 
they close up unexpectedly. But that is not 
possible with our modern, scientifically-con- 
structed bed which is perfectly balanced and 
can not be lifted with any one in it. When not 
in use it can be made to stand up and swing 
around out of sight through the open door into 
the dressing closet. Though the bed occupies 
some of the space that might otherwise be used | 
for built-in cupboards and closets, there is still | 
plenty of room for a dressing-table, if you wish, | 
and plenty of space for cupboards to hold hats, | 
shoes and clothing. In using a bed of this type | 
you must be careful not to locate any large 
or heavy piece of furniture in the space which 
the bed will occupy at night. We have only | 
to move the little barrel chair, as the small | 
table with lamp and magazine serves as a night 
table when the bed is down in the room. 

As is true in almost any room it is the acces- 
sories which add to the livableness and charm. 

le gay flower picture and the lovely etchings 
relieve the sameness of a dull background. In 
our one-room apartment there is everything 
needful for comfort, and yet there is no sense | 
of over-crowding or congestion. | 
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CWhen you build, get full 
value for your money 
~build of FACE BRICK 


Send for these 
booklets: 


“Face Brick 
Bungalow and 
Small House 
Plans’’embrace 
128 designs of 
FaceBrick bun- 
galowsandsmall 
houses. These 
houses are un- 
usual and dis- 
tinctivein de- 
sign,economical 
to buildandcon- 
venient in floor 

lan. Issued in 
our booklets, 
— 3 to 
4-room houses, 
5-room houses, 
6-room houses, 
and 7to8-room 
houses. The en- 
tire set for one 
dollar; any one 
of the books, 25 
cents. We can 
supply complete 
working draw- 
ings at nominal 
prices. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION, 1729 Peoples Life Bldg., Chicago, IL 





URING the past ten years, a good many 
houses have been built in your neighbor- 
of Face Brick and of other materials. 
Askthese practical questions. Which homes 
have cost the least for repairs and depreciation? 
Which are holding their value? Whichare the 
most substantial and attractivein appearance? 
In every instance, the Face Brick homes. They 
demonstrate the meaning of initial and final 
costs. Read The Story of Brick, sent free. 
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“A New House 
for the Old.” 
Stop repairing 
and painting by 
veneering the 
old house with 
beautiful Face 
Brick. Booklet 
sent free. 

“The Home 
of Beauty’’con- 
tains 50 designs 
of two-story six- 
room Face Brick 
houses, repre- 
senting a wide 
variety of archi- 
tectural styles, 
Sentforsocents. 
Complete work- 
ingdrawingsfor 
these houses at 
nominal cost. 

“The Home 
Fires,” a most 
attractive fire- | 
placebook,with | 
many designs, 
gives full direc- 
tions for fire- 
place construc- 
tion. Sent for 
25 cents. 
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Turn Unsightly Radiators 
Into Furniture of Real Beauty 
Therm-O-flectors 
tect decorations. 
circulation. Prevent 
radiator smudge, soot 
and dirt on walls, 
ings, pictures and 
hangings. Fit snugly 
over any radiator. Space 
above radiator stays 
clean. 


pro- 
Assist 
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CHeat~deflecting’ radiator shields 
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Save redecorating 





expense, 


rooms more attractive Trar 
form radiators into handy stand 
shelves, benches and window seats 
Made in three styles cabinet 
type, bench type and open type 
for high and low radiators. Hand- 


somely made of heavy gauge furni- 
ture steel. Finished in baked 
enamel and lacquer, beautifully 
grained by photographie process to 
match any woodwork. Write to- 
day for full details. 


The J. D. Gerken Co., 
27 Ontario Street, Toledo, Ohio 


Representatives wanted in every locality. . 
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Good Housekeeping Institute Bulletins 
Will Help You 


Expert advice on most efficient methods of housekeeping. 
Labor-saving and time-saving. Tempting things to eat 


and how to prepare them. 


C Desserts in Variety 25¢ 
CD Pies and Pastries... 25¢ 

Jellies, Jams and Pickles 25¢ 
[ Everyday Vegetables 25¢ 
1 Fish and Shelifish Cookery 25 

Bride's Cookery Primer Lessons, Series 1 25c 

Selecting and Installing an Oil Burner 25 
[1 Oil Cloth “Cooking Temperature Chart’. _ 25c 
1 Cooking by Temperature 25c 
DC Kitchens Planned for Convenience 25c 


“Household Devices Tested and Approved” 15¢ 
Cleaning Equipment and Methods 25¢ 
TheA.B.C. of Electricity for the Housckeeper 25c 
Kitchen, Laundry and Cleaning Equipment 25c 


The Moth 7 25¢ 
House Wiring and Lighting for Service 15¢ 
Fireless Cookery —— 10c 
Canning by Safe Methods ites 25¢ 
Laundry Equipment and Methods 25¢ 
Salads and Salad Dressings . 25¢ 


Vegetable Main Dishes 


Check those you need and enclose the proper amount 
in stamps, check or money order (not cash) to 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


119 WEST 40th ST. 


NEW YORK 
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TRUE IRISH LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEF 
SQUARES 


ready to hem and embroider 


in the new designs 
The luxurious feel, the fine weave, 
the long service of sheer fine, linen 
the exclusive and distinctive colored, 
corded threads used in the borders, 
make these as fine handkerchiefs as 
you can buy. We want you to know 
how fine they are, and how inexpensive 
because of their long service. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


For $1 and the name of your dealer we will 
send you prepaid 4 women’s or 2 men’s 
handkerchief squares of 


6TRUE 
IRISH 
LINEN 


Send for them today. Sold in most good 
shops where you will find Thomas Young’s 
TRUE IRISH LINEN in every weight 
for every purpose. 
THOMAS YOUNG INC. 
42 White St., New York. 
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SINCE 1878 


Armstron 
ShOes 


LD 

CG oday’ s Style 
with a Touch 
of Tomorrow 


Wy OMEN who wish the feeling of assurance 
V given by being constantly in style, insist on 
Armstrong Shoes. They have learned that not 
only is the mode of today correctly interpreted, 
but also a hint of the coming vogue. 


On Sale at the “better”’ shoe stores in ali sections 
of the country, or write direct for portfolio of th 
very latest sty'es and the address of your nearest 
dealer 

markon 


} 


Look for this little 
t front of the heel 


he ¢ justin 


It's the Armstrong Pride Mark — your assurance 
of style and comfort, backed by nearly fifty years 
experience in the manufacture of the better shoes. 


D. ARMSTRONG & CO., Inc. 


155 Exchange St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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| queer, high, whining voice 


A Bird Flies Over 


(Continued from page 55) 


which were old London’s usual stock in trade. 

He stopped as O’Neal shouted, the old 
horse sagging instantly on three legs. Alden 
watched O’Neal run down the path; heard 
London’s sharp cackle of harsh laughter, his 
All the wild tales 
the negroes told of the solitary old man came 
back to her, the strange stories that people on 
the island believed. London could “conjure” 
warts. He could put a “hog face” on you 
if you displeased him. He could walk along 
the shore and call sand crabs out of their holes 
with a little, squeaking whistle. Snakes would 
follow him through the woods, moving when he 
moved, stopping when he stopped. Owls came 
out of the cedars in broad daylight to call to 
him in eerie human voices. 

Many times, driving the narrow, marshy 
island roads Alden had seen him rise up sud- 
denly out of the reeds, grinning, his vacuous 
eyes glittering, his muddy hands flexed. What 
he delved for in the black muck no one knew. 
Had he risen suddenly like that once— _ Al- 
most she screamed cloud at the terror of the 
thought! 

“God.” she whispered tensely, watching 
London amble away, “keep me from thinking, 
God—keep me from believing it, or I shall go 
mad!” 


HI: Courcy DuBagnon house had _ been 

built in a day when access to the island was 
a perilous matter of slave-rowed boats and 
towed barges; when the few families who ven- 
tured from the Georgia mainland sought 
seclusion and exclusion, and having attained 
these, defended them arrogantly. 

Courcy DuBagnon, sleeping now in the little 
graveyard, his grave banked with clean, little 
white shells, had been the third of his name, 
and with him the proud family had ended. His 
widow, who had been Emily Durand, lived out 
her days in the gently-decaying old house, 
childless, the strong peace in her eyes of one 
who has lived gravely and gallantly through 
years of elegant cruelty and turbulence and is 
content to lock her door upon stillness at night. 

Emily DuBagnon was sixty-eight. Her hair 
was white, but it had been white since the 
night, forty years since, when young Trumper 
Postell shot at Courcy DuBagnon on the Pos 
tell landing at midnight—shot and missed, be- 
cause he had been drinking too much before 
he came home unexpectedly. DuBagnon had 
escaped a wound. It was Emily who had worn 
the wound. 

She managed the remnant of the plantation 
capably and kept Courcy DuBagnon’s portrait 
hung ornately in the hall over the carved gum- 
wood chest that held all the family treasures 
If she never looked at the port rait, at least she 
directed no reproachful recollections toward 
the original. What was finished was finished 
She was too busy piecing together an existence 
out of such fragments as Courcy DuBagnon 
had left her for herself and her foster-child, 
\lden Kendall. But now something was wrong 
with Alden. 

The child, who had no dregs of memory to em- 
bitter her heart, was going about like a shadow, 
starting if she was spoken to, avoiding the 
shore colony on the other end of the island, 
slipping upstairs if people called, her eyes 
haunted, her smile forced and pitiful. 

lo Emily DuBagnon, Alden Kendall was 
like a daughter—the daughter she had longed 
for and never had. And, being like a daughter, 
the girl was a band around Emily's heart 
which tightened and cramped with uneasy 
twinges now and then as mother hearts do. _ 

Emily had known so well the young sons ol 
the island families—the younger Clarkes and 
Postells and Hambys, rebellious, arrogant 
heirs to the follies of their sires. And Alden, 
growing up sweet and tawny, with a little 
shadow of questioning in her eyes, would be 
limited by the very physical boundaries o! the 
island to the society of these hot-blooded 
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A Bird Flies Over 


young sophisticates. Then suddenly the bridge 
shot over, linking the island with the mainland, 
and motors roared over, bringing an end to 
dignified peace and aloofness. The summer 


colony sprouted on the eastern shore, and | 


knickered young elegants drove expensive cars 
furiously over the black, narrow, little island 
roads. But there was no quickening of interest 
in Alden’s eyes. a ; 

She went dutifully where Emily desired her 
to go, and wore the dainty things Emily chose 
for her in Savannah, but without apparent 
excitement, until Emily found herself worrying 
anew. Was Alden going to be too quiet, shy, 
dreading people, like her pitiful, whispering, 
little mother? Then had come this blunt, 
wholesome Rand O’Neal, with a frank aura of 
tobacco and clean sea wind about him. Emily, 
keeping wisely silent, had caught the glow in 
Alden’s eyes, the demure uncertainty of her 


lashes, and had thanked her grave, busy gods. | 


O’Neal was square and rugged and staunch 
as a lighthouse, but he was gentle with it, 
gentle and honest, and unless Emily’s old eyes 
deceived her, frankly interested in her brown, 
still foster-child. Emily baked beaten biscuit 
for him, slaughtered her yellow-legged chickens 
ruthlessly, opened dusty bottles of long- 
hoarded scuppernong wine, as candidly a 
match-maker as any hennaed, bobbed-haired 
mother alive. And now here was Alden looking 
over her shoulder as though she saw ghosts, 
and O'Neal with a perplexed look in his eyes. 
Something was wrong. But what? 


Manifestly O’Neal did not know what it was | 


that troubled the girl. He tramped the two 
miles from the old Marshall place every day 
at dusk, bare-headed, brown, a fountain pen 
clipped to his shirt pocket. 

Emily liked Rand O’Neal. His abrupt, 
square-hewn candor was in soothing contrast 
to the suave, elaborate politeness she had had 
from Courcy DuBagnon. Thirty years of ful- 
some courtliness that 
glibly parading everything but the truth, had 
increased her regard for crude honesty. O’Neal 
would not lie toa woman. And the world was 
so woefully full of lies! 


masked and acted, | 


IGHT fell on the island with a swift, hushed 


sort of suddenness, like the drooping of a 
warm, perfumed wing. Off beyond the silver 
barrier of the dunes the sea slipped in, lipping 
the shore with lazy little kisses, while the raw 
salt reek of the marshes mellowed to a drowsy, 
anesthetic breath infinitely charged with peace. 

The light of the western spit swung its white 
blade rhythmically, now picking out the skele- 
ton whiteness of a channel blinker, now making 
a ragged old sago palm stand forth starkly 
like a beggar in church. Emily DuBagnon, 
sitting in the clematis shadow of the old gal- 
lery, watched the pointing finger lie for an 
instant on the road and then swing over. 

elow her on the steps Alden Kendall sat in 


silence, her brown head bent against a pillar. | 


Emily had driven in to meet the boat that 
alternoon, and Alden had refused to go—re- 
lused with a queer, quick tightening of the lips 
and a guarded fear in her eyes that had not 
escaped the older woman. Rand O’Neal 
smoked in the darkness, talking idly. The 
island history interested him, those older fami- 
lies who had come so early to build their 
haughty estates among the palms and live oaks. 
_ The Postells were here before the Revolu- 
tion,” Emily was telling him. “Their land is 
still from the old Royal grant. So is the 
DuBagnon land King’s land—but the line has 

en broken once, and now it is ended. I am 
the last DuBagnon. The place will be Alden’s, 
o course. I planned that when I chose her for 
my child.” 

‘Lucky woman,” O’Neal remarked, “to be 
able to choose your own child. My mother 


accepted what the heavens bestowed with an | 
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"BECOME A NURSE 


“HIS school will give you, in your 

own home, the most complete 
and practical preparation for nursing 
obtainable outside the hospital. 
More than 30,000 students have en- | 
rolled during 25 years 


Many of our Graduates 
Earn $30a Week and More 
The ideal study for all women. Mon- 
ey refunded if dissatisfied after two 
months’ trial. Write for catalog and 
pages from course. Minimum age, 18 
THE CHAUTAUQUA SCHOOL OF NURSING 
374 Main Street amestown, N. Y. 
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Summer weight Kiwomi Comforts which contain a Filler 
the thickness of the filler in standard weight 
mforts, are the Ideal Summer Bed Covering. 
urnish our Fillers of Pure Virgin Wool. in either 
summer or winter thickness, for making comforts in the home. 
imited period we have a Special Introductory offer 
py of our illustrated folder 
KITTANNING WOOLEN MILLS 


co! 


The Perfect Bed Covering. 
Cosy warmth in lance with- 
out excessive w A soft, 
downy, one-piex filler, made en- 
tirely of Pure Virgin Wool, in beau- 
tiful coverings of desirable shade 
and color combinations 





Kittanning, Pa. 
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HIS FOUR-POSTER in solid mahogany is one of the fifty “twin” 
or “double” size designs pictured and described in our latest cata- 


logue sent upon receipt of ten cents, 


WHEELER-OKELL master 


craftsmanship beds are sold by dealers who command discriminating 


patronage. 


WHEELER-OKELL CO. 


BOSCOBEL STREET 
NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


A Wheeler-Okell Product 
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for a genuine Everhot 
Electric Cooker (EC jr. 
8). Hundreds-of-thou- 


sands in use. Roasts, 
bakes, boils by electric- 





ity. Draws as little cur- If Coffee Is Barred 


rent as a toaster. Big 


production makes low to You 


° ° 
price possible. 

Many are sensitive to caffeine. It makes them nerv- 
ous or disturbs their sleep. With others the effect is 
even more serious. Then the doctor must forbid its use 
entirely. 

Whenever coffee disagrees, caffeine is to blame. 
Your physician will tell you this is true. 

But caffeine adds to coffee none of its pleasing 
qualities. Taste and aroma come from the coffee oils. 

Kaffee Hag is a thoroughly good coffee from which 
the caffeine has been removed without disturbing 
those oils. All the goodness remains. 

And you can drink all you want at any time with 
never a fear of injured health or sleepless nights. 

Won't you let us prove that this is so? The ten-cup 
test package will, we believe, convince you of Kaffee 
Hag’'s coodness. Then a thirty days’ trial of Kaffee Hag 


$10—Western price 

ii complete 
Equipment includes 
instructions, two 
heavy aluminum uten 
sils, handy lifting 
tongs, asbestos-cov 
ered cord and all cor 
nections Holds five 
Quarts 


May also be 





This is the gle heat 
model Also made with tw 
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higher prices — will further prove that it is both Healthful And Good. 
Mail the coupon with ten cents to partially cover 
REG US PAT OFF postage and packaging. The ten-cup test package will 
be forwarded promptly. 
pre 
Mail This Today for 10-cup Sample; 10 cents 





Clean, convenient, dependable and 
now economical electric cooking * 
Don't be disappointed. If your 


dealer doesn't stock this model, order r ; 
direct. Prompt shipment prepaid. 1583 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
If you wish, we will send C.0.D. 
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A Bird Flies Over 


The light swung over then, and Enmily 
caught the fixed, tense look in Alden’s eyes 
She was watching the road, watching ‘the 
creeping, white path of the light as it bared the 
narrow way foot by foot. Emily’s eyes {o. 
lowed involuntarily. The rank grass of the 
marsh stood high on either side of the rutted 
track, bending in. 

Did something move there? Something that 
stooped and scurried, hating the light, some. 
thing that lurked and hid? 

Emily was not sure until she saw Alden’s 
fingers pressed against her lips as though she 
held back a scream. The old woman sighed, 
She was tired, and she had had so much of 
tension, so much of mystery and things half 
told, things guessed at. Her strong spirit was 
tired. Alden’s mother had been like that, held 
by a pale, tormented silence—but she had had 
reason, poor, desperate little thing! A quick, 
ugly little fear set cold fingers for an instant 
on Emily’s gallant heart. Was there anything 
in blood, anything in inheritance? F 

“Nonsense!” she told herself sharply. “The 
child’s as true as steel.” 

There was a little swooping then, a stir of air, 
and a bird swung in from seaward, wheeling 
about their heads with little plaintive cries, 
beating frantically in the shadows, dashing 
violently around Alden’s head. Then it was 
gone as swiftly, uttering its lonely, seeking cry. 

“Bad luck when a bird flies over, my Irish 
grandmother would say,”’ O’Neal laughed 

Alden turned and moved nearer to Emily, 

Emily laughed. “If every gull who has 
flung himself against my door brought bad 
luck, I’d be a walking calamity. In winter 
they come every night and beat at the windows. 
Alden—what’s the matter with you?” 

The girl’s voice was hoarse with horror. 
“Down there!” she whispered, pointing. “He's 
down there!” 

“T’ll go.” O’Neal leaped up, was down the 
steps and across the lawn in a bound. The 
light lifted him on its broad, white blade, 
passed over, leaving darkness that was im- 
penetrable. 

Alden breathed quickly. “‘He mustn't! Call 
him back!” she exclaimed. 

“Let him go.” Emily held a calm, level 
tone. “If there’s some one prowling, I'll let 
the dogs loose. We'll be tormented with rifiraff 
now, I suppose—what with boats slipping in 
from Havana and the bridge.” 


O'NEAL care back presently, stepping sud- 

denly and quietly out of the dark. “It was 
only old London Peel,’’ he said. ‘He was cut- 
ting bushes for his baskets,” he said. ““Theyhave , 
to be cut at night when they can’t see the 
knife, or they bleed and split, according to his 
story.” 

The queer little choking sound that fought 
past Alden’s lips set Emily DuBagnon’s brain 
to spinning. Old, old whispers came back to 
her. Ugly, bodiless, drifting things that she 
had thought dead long ago. She was troubled 
When O’Neal had gone hore down the lane, 
she stopped Alden in the hall, as the girl was 
slipping upstairs. 

“What is th's foolishness about London 
Peel?” she asked without preamble. : 

The color drained out of Alden’s face as wine 
drains from a glass overturned. But she held 
her poise, her chin up tensely. “It’s nothing, 
she said thinly. “I’m sorry I was so silly. 

The straight, stark pride in her stirred some- 
thing deep in the old woman’s heart, something 
that had not been touched since Courc 
DuBagnon had smiled his gallant lies before 
her. She stifiened her shoulders to down this 
weakening. 

“You have never told me lies,” she Tt 
proached. “Don’t begin now. You have been 
slipping round this house like a shadow for 4 
week. What has happened?” ; 

Alden came down a step, braced hersel! 
grimly. Again Emily was reminded of Courcy 
DuBagnon, coming in at dawn with a bullet 
hole in the sleeve of his coat. 
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You know, of course, that cork is a most efficient Kow that your fodds will be kept fresh and sweet, 
insulating material for refrigerators. But did you know that your ice bjlls will be kept low, by one of 
know that the Alaska is the only refrigerator with the best methods known to science—cork insulation! 


the ‘‘Cork-Wall W yw’ ») D 
proof of cork insul finde w"'—al solutely visible py, imine, too, the remarkably fine workmanship in 
insulation: Alaska Refrigerators—an excellent example of the 
7 : vour Alaska dealer to show you the ‘‘Cork- cabinet maker's art. 
all Window''’—a 
an important thing to look for when Will you be satisfied with less than an Al: iska when 
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patented. It is an exclusive Alaska feature. r 


every need and every purse. If you do not know an 
Demand this visible proof of quality construction. Al: iska dealer in your town write to us. 


THE ALASKA REFRIGERATOR COMPANY, Dept. B-10, MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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It saves hours of 
tedious watching 


“When I use my Polar Cooker 

I can forget all about what- : 
ever I'm cooking as soon as 
it’s started. No need to 
baste meats or keep stirring 
The tight-fitting lid 
keeps all the rich juices in- 
side and the built-in asbes- 


things. 
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And when it comes to wash- 


mg up, 


soft mop, s 


Please send me prepaid [7 6-qt. Polar Cooker, for which I enclose $3.65; or [] 10-qt. Polar Cooker, for 
which I enclose $5.00; or (~ your free booklet, “Easy Cooking.’ 
Name Address 
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is an absolute pro- 
against scorching. 


ws a joy—yjust @ 
soap and water.” 
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The Polar Cooker makes 
even cheaper cuts delicious 


‘Tue Polar Cooker—a new idea in cooking—cooks foods 


slowly and thoroughly. This slow cooking with the foods 
constantly steeped in their own juice, not only makes for 
tenderness, but also greatly improved flavor. 

No need to baste your meats in the Polar Cooker. The 
tight-fitting lid keeps all the juices inside. When your 
roast is thoroughly cooked, open the vent in the top of the 
cooker and it will turn that crisp, luscious brown that 
makes you feel you can’t wait to taste it. 

The Polar Cooker is amazingly economical too! One 
burner on your gas stove, turned low, provides plenty of 
heat, because every bit is actually used. 

It is easily cleaned. For like all Polar Ware this 
Cooker is smooth, non-porous, pure white, triple-coated 
enamel. Food just can’t stick to it. Never use any 
abrasives—just a soft mop, soap and water. 

Drop into your hardware or house-furnishings store 
and see the Polar Cooker. If your dealer hasn’t it in stock, 
send the coupon below and we'll fill your order. Ask for 
our booklet, ““Easy Cooking.” It contains a time chart 
and methods for cooking meats, vegetables, fish, fruit and 
desserts. Polar Ware Company, Sheboygan, Wis. 
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A Bird Flies Over 


“IT may as well tell you,” the girl began, 
\lmost Emily DuBagnon cried out. He had 


said that—those very words, facing her 


sternly, dead white, no defense in him, 

“You should have told me long ago,” ghe 
said. ‘There is no good in this sort of silence 
It eats like acid, destroying you, destroying 
things you love.” = 

She sat down in an old chair. Opposite her 
hung the proud portrait of the man who had 
been her husband. 

Alden dragged out her words, hanging to the 
siair rail desperately. “At Elaine Rigley’s 
party I heard some women talking. About 
me. 

“About you?” 

“About my mother.” 

An old weariness seemed to settle like a 
gray fog over the older woman. She took on 
a haggard, fleshless look. “And you believed 
what you heard?” she demanded a little fret- 
fully. “Gossip! Lies! You believed it?” 

A flame leaped for an instant in the girl's 
eyes. “She has got pride!” thought the old 
woman with reluctant admiration. “I was 
afraid she might not have any.”’ 

“How can I know what to believe?” Alden 
flared. “How can I believe—anything?” 


4 MILY DuBagnon did not answer. She rose 

* slowly and crossed the hall, flung back the lid 
of the heavy chest beneath the portrait. From 
the depths swiftly her hands brought out a 
brown photograph in a knobby walnut frame, 
the picture of a girl in a wide-ruffled dress, 
with a flat hat pinned above a sweet, yielding 


| face framed in a soft, brown pompadour. 





“This is your mother. Look at her—and be 
ashamed,” she said to Alden Kendall. 

The girl’s fingers shook as she held the 
picture. “But you told me—” she stammered 
huskily, “‘you told me—” 

“T have told you all I know,” repeated 
Emily. “If ever I have the truth, you shall 
have it, too.” 

“But—who would know the truth?” 

“One person,” Emily was grim. “I have 
told you how she came here—a young nurse 
recommended by a good old doctor. My hus- 
band was very ill- Not for this child’s ears 
the ugly tale of that drink-sodden, demon- 
ridden illness. ‘She stayed for weeks. That 
was in June. In August Courcy DuBagnon 
died. Late in the winter she came again. She 
was coughing, burning with fever. She had 
crossed from the mainland alone in an open 
boat. I put her to bed. She would not talk, 
only clung to me and cried and trembled. In 
April—when you were born—she died. | 
asked her nothing. I put her in her grave 
peacefully, untormented. You are her child. 
Can’t you let her rest?” 

Alden’s voice sank in hoarse misery. “It 
sounds beautiful when you say it. But they 
said—oh, I can’t repeat it! They said it was 
not her fault—they said—”’ 

“Hush! This scene is ended. We will never 
repeat it. You are my adopted child, remem- 
ber that! Remember that you are heir to the 
DuBagnon land, when idle women sharpen 
their poisoned tongues—remember and hol 
your head high.” 


“But—suppose—everybody knows who I 
am!” The core of her misery was bared in th 
girl’s poignant cry. “Suppose—no one can help 


hearing—they were talking openl 

“If you mean Rand O'Neal, I have alread) 
told him all I know.” Emily laid the picture 
| back in the chest quietly, snapped the lock. 

“My advice to you is to control yourself and 
Faw t foolish sl: inde — 

“I'll try,” Alden agreed tremulously “But 
the awfulness comes back—whenever I see— 
that—whenever I see—/im!” 

What Emily said was “Bah!” } 
forcefully, stifiening her proud, white heac, 
curling her lip almost as though the clear 
conviction of truth was in her soul. 

But with morning she had a gentle mare har- 


She said it 


=‘ nessed to the little basket phaeton she had 
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A Bird Flies Over 


driven for years around the island. She set 
out alone, only a dog beside her on the seat, 
and the road she took, once she was out of 
sight of the house, was @ twisting, little- 
traveled, miry track. It ended at a mud flat 
where pigs wallowed in fishy slime, where the 
decaying ruin of a dozen old wagons crumbled 
gently in the weeds. The door of a little sag- 
ging hut was open, the axe stuck in the chop- 
ping bloc k before it. On the wire grass outside 
lay bundles of reeds drying in the sun. 

‘Emily DuBagnon owned the land where the 
cabin stood. So when old London Peel came 
shuffling out of the shadows, she spoke to him 
kindly but with authority. London listened, 
jerking his knobby head. What he understood 
was that he was to come no more to the 
Anchorage, cut no more reeds on that side of 
the island, fish on his own banks and nowhere 
else. He understood more. His shrewd ears 
detected the uncertain undercurrent beneath 
Emily DuBagnon’s commands. She was 
afraid. Afraid of him. 

Old London grinned his lack-wit grin and 
agreed humbly to all her terms, but his warped 
brain was scheming busily. People who were 
afraid had a reason. And they had to pay. 


THERE is a loneliness about white dunes, 
with the wind blowing over and the sea run- 
ning in softly, that is a little like the loneliness 
of Ged. The dunes have been there forever, the 
sea came whispering in with little kisses long 
before the Norse built galleys, and the wind 
has been a homeless wanderer with no place 
to lay his head since the beginning of the world, 
always seeking, never finding, the doorway of 
his silver tent. 

To Rand O'Neal, sitting under the sunny 
slope of the sand where the wiregrass bent 
brittle, the dunes brought a strong, poignant 
peace quickened with that adventuring rest- 
lessness that sends men out to build seven- 
spired ships and hew roads round the world. 
Dreams moved among the sands, bringing 
them tinkling down beneath their silver shoes. 
O’Neal was a friend to dreams, being Irish, 
but till now his dreams had been formless and 
vague like smoke rings that no man may lay 
a hand upon. Now suddenly every thing 
nebulous was crystallized. Desires that had 
been pointless and drifting, mere restless urges 
without direction, whirled swiftly into one 
vortex and emerged wearing a pattern and a 
design. He knew what he wanted at last. 

He had known for days, he discovered, and 
only now become aware. Now, with Alden 
Kendall sitting a little way off, her feet tucked 
under her, her dark, quiet eyes with their faint 
shadows under looking off to sea, the truth was 
suddenly like a bugle blowing in his ears, like 
the white, inexorable sword of the light, like 
every triumphant, shouting thing. He wanted 
this still, shining girl. He wanted her stillness, 
her quick confiding impulses, the whimsy 
humor that slept in her eyes, her stern, gallant 
pride. He wanted her, and she was somehow 
queerly quenched, far away from him, alone. 

A week earlier she had been comradely in a 
halve, half-boyish fashion. She had showed 
him the black ledge where the barracuda had 
been caught, and the dark streak of channel 
where sometimes sharks came in. He had 
taught her a long overhand stroke, and she had 
braided a new leader for his bass line and taken 
over the war on a yellow enemy who was de- 
stroying the Marshall roses And now here 
Was this shadow through which she smiled 
wanly, something that shut her away from him 
like a poisonous tent. 

“Gossip,” Emily DuBagnon had told him 
tersely. *“These long-tongued creatures down 
the shore have been retailing silly stories, and 
she everheard some of them. You'll hear them, 
very likely. Be assured that they’re lies.” 

‘L won't hear them,” he argued, “because I 
Won't listen.” 

“She'll forget in the fall when these idle 
people g0 away. Until then—be patient.” 

But O'Neal told himself that he would not 
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A384 Toy Machine Gun. Absolutely 

harmless, but with the same flash- 

ing, popping machine gun fire that 

real ones have. Comes loaded for ac 

tion. Just turn the crank. 5 in. tall 
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Good taste! That is the essence of the attractive home. 
It is not a matter of cost but of appreciation. In 
furniture for the sun room or living room, the 
Northfield name plate is assurance of good taste. 


Northfield furniture is found at most good 
furniture stores. We shall be glad to direct 


you to the one nearest you. 


THE NORTHFIELD COMPANY, SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 














Why not do your own 


DECORATING? 


You, too, with the aid of Studio Folios can produce admirable results, using 
these well-illustrated, clearly-written publications. Price 25 cents each. 


Check those you 
need and enclose 
the proper amount 
in stamps, check or 
money order (not 


cash) to Good 
Housekeeping, 119 
West goth Street, 
New York. 
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they know it is all that good music can be 
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Century Music Publishing Co., 227 W. 40th St., N.Y. C. 


CENTURY 
SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better—why pay more? 


ENTURY gives you the world’s best music, beautifully 
J printed on the best paver! What more can sheet music 
be! There are over 2300) compositions in the Century 
catalogue all 15c (20c in Canada)—masterpieces like “Poet 
and re asant ” “Black Hawk,” “Bridal Chorus.” “Etude,” 
“Faus etc.—all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote “them Ask for Centur Patronize the Century 
lealer. Century’s low pri is only possible because of his 
small profit. Complete cat alos vue of over 2300 compositions 
tree on request 


CERTIFIED MI Si¢ relusirvely— because 


vet its price is 
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A Bird Flies Over 


count on Alden’s ability to forget. She was 
the sort who would remember stubbornly and 
suffer keenly in silence, lacking the relief of 
resentment. O’Neal was not a patient map. 
He hated secret, hiding things, thousand- 
legged, poisonous, like vermin lurking whitely 
— things, hating the light. 

\ ship mounted the round globe of the world 
before their eyes, writing her signature on the 
sky in wavering smoke-script. Alden’s eyes 
followed her wistfully. Something seemed to 
go out of the girl, wheeling after, secking like 
the gulls. She glowed for a breath like a little 
beacon lighted, left lonely on the shore, then 
the ship vanished into the purple curtain of the 
horizon and was lost. But O’Neal had caught 
the following hunger in Alden’s eyes, and a 
surge of content came to him. He knew what 
he would do. 

“Some of these rainy Mondays,” he said 

calmly, “I’m going to carry you off ona ship. 
Half-way round the world.’ 

She burned with a quick, startled color, so 
that all the gold lights in her eyes weve warmed 
and glorified. Then a gray cold seemed to 
freeze her. “Things like that never come true,” 
she said dully. ‘Only in books.” 

O’Neal got up. He lJounged, hands in his 
pockets, dominant, whimsy, an Irishman in 
love and defiant about it. ‘This comes true, 
you know,” he declared, “‘because you’re going. 
With me. When you discover that you care— 
the way I care.” 

She stood up, shaken, wide-eyed, a little 
incredulous. ‘“Why—” she began in a thin- 
nish, little-girl voice, ““why—Rand!” 


HE TOWERED above her on the sands, the 

relentless energy of the sea strong in him, 
blunt and dominant, a browned Viking ina rag- 
ged shirt. He was like the wind, swaying her. 
But a wind may blow westward, carrying with i it 
the rose and russet fires of sunset on its wings, 
the little homing cries of night birds, bells at 
nightfall, mother croonings—and these, too, lay 
in Rand O’Neal’s eyes, overwhelming her, lifting 
her till the earth lay far away and uncon- 
sidered, sweeping her out of the stillness of 
white dune and beryl sea, out of the loneliness 
of wiregrass and sands, as winds whirl a flutter- 
ing teather. 

She stood in a new world for a breath, tin- 
gling with this miracle, looking at Rand O’Neal 
as though she had never seen him before. 

“Why—Rand,” she whispered again softly. 

“Look at me,” he said sternly. “Look at 
me, Alden.” 

Her eyes came up mis tily, the color ebbing 
and flowing in her face. “I’m looki ing,” she 
said simply. “I’m looking, Rand.” 

He kissed her then, hungrily, savagely, 23 
though he did battle with something ths: 
intervened. 

“I Jove you——and you know it!” he said. 
“We've wasted a lot of time already. Half a 
dozen ships have started round the world 
without. us!” 

She shivered a little. So—this was love, 
come to Alden Kendall! A torn sleeve and the 
hot bulge of a shoulder muscle against your 
cheek: lips whispering warmly in your hair, a 
care-free content. Nothing 
to trouble, always to be taken care of, fended 
for, swung off your feet with impetuous 
strength. Sea wind and the fregrance ol an 
old pipe—that was love. 7 

“I do love you,” she said so‘ily. “Ido.” 

And then—out of the east of gray , thin chill 
drifting and a lone bird whee'ing in from 4 
swiftly-curdling sea to swing in narrow circles 
overhead, crying weirdly. That was the way 
remembe pring ¢ -ame to Alden Kendall—the sick, 
cold heaviness of recollection. 

She flung away from Rand O'Neal, stiff and 
white and still.” She looked him in the eyes 
with a look like a blow. There was no weak- 
ness in her, no dread, only a terrible ruthless 
whiteness like the swinging blade of the light, 

“T can’t do it,” she said tonelessly. “I cant. | 

“You love me,” he argued. “You know it. 
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A Bird Flies Over 


grim, as though she had been drowned in pain 
for a thousand years. “Do you know. whose 
child they say I am?” she cried. “Do you 


know who they say on this island was my | 


father?” 

He stood, stunned for a breath, then a slow, 
terrible, incredulous comprehension slashed a 
line betweer his brows. Recollection came in a 
flood of ghastly enlightenment. A huddled 
figure in the reeds and Alden’s smothered cry 
of horror. A bird flying over and a white light 
swinging round. He recalled the day of the 
party and her torn, ruined slippers, her dead- 
white, tormented face. And then he knew. 
Hideously he knew London Peel! 


A loathly lie, of course, but they had made | 


her suffer by it. A filthy lie, and the idiotic old 
basket man should nail it. 

“Alden—you don’t believe that? My dear— 
my child—you don’t believe a disgusting lie 
like that?” 

“He hid in the reeds! ‘If they see the knife 
in the light, they bleed and die!’ Oh—I’m 
mad, I tell you! Don’t come near me—don’t 
come near me!” 

“Alden, listen to me—Alden—” 

But she struggled through and was gone. 
Quick as the wind through the dunes, never 
looking back, she flew like a witch thing in a 
dream. O’Neal followed as fast as he could, 
but she drifted away from him like smoke, her 
wild, dreadful laugh coming back to him above 


the rasp and chuckle of the palmetto and the | 


distant, choking sadness of the sea. 


TRAIGHT down the hot little lane she went, | 


O’Neal hurrying after, splashing through wet 
sloughs, panting in the sunny stretches where 
fan palms lifted their tangled bayonets, 
through the green, still quiet of the liveoaks, 
where moss dangled like the hair of drowned 
women. At the end of the lane a muddy hog 
wallowed up indignantly to let her pass, and 
two long, lean, dreary dogs shambled out, 
thumping their tails, shoulders hunched, eyes 
rolling, whining a little. They followed her 
toward the dark little cabin, and O’Neal felt a 
queer tightening of his scalp. They had a 
waiting, accustomed aspect, those gaunt, old 


dogs, as though they had been set to watch for | 


her. 


At the door of old London’s shack the girl | 
stopped, rapping nervously on the doorpost. | 


O’Neal entered the gate just as old London 
came shuffling round from the rear, his knobby 
head jerking, his face drawn in a creased, 
craity, toothless grin. Alden flung out her 
arms in a tragic gesture. 


“I've come!” she said gustily. “I’ve come!” | 


Then, revulsion overwhelming her, she sank 


ina huddle on the sandy space before the door, | 


her hands over her face, her body shaking. 

“Don’t look at me!” she cried. “Don’t look 
at me like that!” 

O'Neal strode across the yard and lifted her 
abruptly. Over her shuddering shoulders he 
scowled at old London Peel. 

“Look here, London,” he commanded, “if 
you ever heard any tales about this girl— 
youve forgotten them, see? You never saw 
her or heard of her—do you understand?” 

The old man scratched his jaw with black- 


ened fingers. “How much you gimme to forgit 


what I know?” he wheedled. 


Alden lifted a ghast ly face. “It’s no use!” | 
“You see—it’s no use! Let me | 


she sighed. 


alone. Please let me alone! Go away and let 
me alone!” } 
O'Neal set her on her feet, steadying her 
with a stern arm. ies 
“Hush!” he said bruskly. “Listen, London 
—I'm giving you nothing—do you hear? I’m 
cue you nothing if you forget you ever saw 
Alien Kendall. But if you say one word—if 
you even grin—I'll have you shut up where 
~ ll never get out. You understand that? 
u hear me? 
But London \ 
Stood th 


vas unimpressed. He under- 
at these people were somehow afraid, 





| Shoes that Give Charm and Comfortto Active Feet 


Suddenly she was the strong one, frozen, | 










































INE out of ten women suffer from weak arches and 


have impaired their graceful carriage and the trim ap 
apr’ 

pearance of their feet by wearing improperly made 

shoes. Many do not know what is wrong. Others 


hesitate .to apply the right remedy* because they do not know 


they now can obtain modish shoes that provide proper support — 
Proven Arch Shoes of stylish appearance to harmonize with 
every ensemble with utmost foot comfort for active women. 


Medical Profession and Foot Specialists 
Prescribe Proven Arch Shoes 


t ebber — 
Hels An ateve Proven Arch Shoes prevent and correct foot troubles. Built for 


normal feet to conform exactly to the correct shape of the hu- 
man foot, Give support where most needed to el nate foot 
pains and aches, Permit natural unhampered spring in walking 
or dancing. You couldn't put on a more comfortable shoe. 
Wear them to enjoy good health, calm nerves, a happy feeling 





of capability and the utmost in shoe life and hold-their-shape 
quality. 


How to Obtain Foot Comfort and Style 


The Proven Arch stvle book tells you everything you need to 


know to avoid or correct weakened arche Foot posture, car- 
riage, lotions, antiseptics, cleansing, nail trimming and shoe fit- 
ting, all are explained so you can understand and benefit trom 
the advice given. The latest Proven Arch styles are fully illus- 


trated and described. Read this book, select a pair of Proven 
Arch Shots and experience how they soothe and strengthen tired, 
aching feet. For your feet’s sake and your comfort and health 
get this Free book and try a pair of these common sense, mo- 
dish shoes. 


Iu all beachers and 


‘Rie wate F Mail This Coupon for Free Style Book 


Certified Shoe Corporation, 
Rockford, [iL 
Genvemen 
Send me the Proven Arch style boc 
that cells how ¢ re for 
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cal, clever method. All com- 
plicated sewing has been 
finished when the dress 
reaches you. You simply 
need sew up the seams. - . 
Learn the joy of 
this system by or- 
dering the Dress 


pictured —today 


G 26: Cut from a heavy 
quality crepe de chine. The 
collar and cuffs are made up. 
| Pleating and front are fin- 
| ished. Belt ties in the back. 
| Thread, buttons and snaps 
are also included. Colors: 
Navy or Nomad Brown, 
with Tan, Gray with White, 
or Black with Kings- Blue. 
Sizes 14—20, or 34—44 $8.95 


Send check or money order 
or pay the postman on re- 
ceipt of dress. If not entirely 
pleased, your full purchase 

i dea upon 
| return of dress in condition 
received within three days. 


Write for ‘“Vogues of the Sea- 


price will be refun 


son,”’ featuring the latest styles. 
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Made at Home Frocks 
915 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY || 


HESE Cut-Out Frocks, easily fin- 
ished up at home—enable you to 
purchase last minute Fifth Avenue 
and Paris styles for less than the or- 
dinary store would charge for the 
material alone. This modern me- 
thod also eliminates the necessi- 
| ty of fussing with patterns. You 
need no dressmaking experi- 
ence to enjoy this economi- 































Used With Any 
Portable Electric Sewing Machine 


Combines the Efficiency of 
Cabinet Machines, with All the 
Advantages of the Portable 
Rigidly constructed of black enameled steel tubing with oak 
| drop leaves working table, weighing 2 , the Sew-Easy 
| Stand is the ACME OF CONVENIENCE. Moves on 
| casters and rests solidly on rubber feet when in use. Easily 
| carried up or down stairs and requ small space for storage 
Order from your dealer, or we will ship prepaid on receipt 
| Of $13.50. Please specify make of machine when you order. 
| TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Distributors 
GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY 
| WHITE SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
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NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
STANDARD SEWING MACHINE COMPANY 
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She found 
she could afford Wile 


Her new home was to cost not over $7,000. Could she afford to have the 
Tile she wanted so much? 


She found that for $75 or less she could have a Tile floor in the bathroom, 
with Tile base along the floor and over the tub; and that for $200 to $300 
she could have Tile on the floor and wainscot 

So now she constantly enjoys her tilework—because of its beauty and be- 
cause it is so casy to keep in perfect condition. Her bathroom is modern. Two 
or three times the cost of the tilework has been added to the real estate 
value of the house. 

You can afford Association Tiles, even if your home costs only $7,000 or 
less. You can't afford to do without Tile 

The Beautiful Association Tiles booklet will be sent to you free, on request. 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
1038 Seventh Avenue Beaver Falls, Pa. 











BE ASSOCIATION TILES 


ALHAMBRA TILE CO., Newport, Ky —_ . OLEAN TILE CO., Olean, N.Y 
AMERICAN ENCAUSTIC TILING CO., Ltd , Zanesville, Ohio Ee ee 
BEAVER FALLS ART TILE CO., Beaver Falls, Pa Se er ae oe THE C. PARDEE WORKS, Perch Amboy, 
CAMBRIDGE TILE MPG CO , Covington, Ky OLD BRIDGE E.B &TILECO Old Bridge, N.J UNITED STATES ENCAUSTIC TILE WORKS, Ind: 
GRUEBY FATENCE & TILE CO., Perth Amboy, J . 
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THE QUACK 





‘isit the women of your town and let 
{them see Loudonit Lingerie invitingly 
| displayed in the attractive Loudon box 
| Visits result in orders and ready cash 
for you You keep the cash deposit, we 
llect the balance C. O. D. 





Made of heavy brass with glass eyes. Heavy 
enough for a paper weight or will hang. Clips 
papers in his bill. A | for a man’s gift, 

or appreciated by the 


usy office 
woman. No. 5231—Postpaid, $1.00 I 
GIFTS FOR EVERYBODY Ag Bane al + — sae anon aa 
AT ALL PRICES | knit garments, scientifically cut to fit 


‘ * ‘ | Other women are doing it. Why not you? 
Send for Gift Ceteiog, It is free. It will solve : ; 
your gift problems. New ideas in Gifts for all | rite for complete plan and share our 


udonit Lingerie, made in the nation’s 


your family and friends. | success 
THE POHLSON GIFT SHOP | LOUDON KNITTING CORPORATION 
Dept. 97-D Pawtucket, R. L. | Dept. GH-9, 1133 Broadway, 
New York City 
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PERTH AMBOY TILE WORKS, Perth Amboy, N }. 


NJ 


ianapolis, bad. 
WHEELING TILE CO , Wheeling, W.Va 





A Bird Flies Over 


and that people who are afraid have to pay 
Negro men brought him slabs of bacon be. 
cause they were afraid of his powers. 
“How much you gimme?” he repeated 
stolidly, rubbing a filthy palm across his lips. 
O’Neal folded his arms, glared furiously at 


the old man. 


“Tll give you jail if I hear a word out of 


| you!” he stated savagely. “Don’t forget, 


London—jail if you so much as whisper this 
girl’s name!” 

London bent forward a little, a queer, tense 
look in his eyes. His hand went up to his 
throat, clawed faintly; he swayed sideways, 
straightened, grinned again. 

“How much you gimme?” he repeated in a 
hoarse, breathy gasp. 

Then, before O’Neal could speak, he twisted 
in a half-circle, clutched at the air, and went 
down. There was a gurgle, a choking expira- 
tion, a little hiss from his lips, and he lay still, 
O’Neal sprang and turned him face upward, 
but he knew that it was no use. Old London 
Peel was dead. Shrunken, pitiful, in his tat- 
tered, muddy garments, he lay in the mire, his 
pigs snorting contemptuously as they nosed 
past his body. Whatever horror had been 
chargeable to his distorted brain was paid for 
and done. Whatever he knew was lost forever; 
what secrets he kept were forever hid. O'Neal 
lifted his shrunken shape and carried it into 
the dark little cabin. The old dogs followed 
dully and laid themselves down beside the 
limp body. There was a patience about them, 
as though they had been waiting for this to 
happen, too. 


EMILY DUBAGNON sat on the floor beside 
the great chest in the hall, her lap full of 

papers, when Rand O’Neal staggered up the 

steps, carrying Alden Kendall in his arms. 

She looked up, startled, the papers falling 
to the floor as she sprang to her feet. 

“Fix a bed,” O’Neal directed curtly. “T've 
carried her all the way from London Peel’s.” 

“London Peel’s?” Emily’s voice was a 
stricken whisper. 

“‘He’s dead,” O’Neal said, ‘“‘so that’s ended. 
Whatever is true—it’s ended.” 

Emily patted a pillow, slid the mired shoes 
from Alden’s feet, pushed back the damp hair 
from her cheeks. The girl stirred a little, 
sighed, relaxed. O’Neal bent and kissed the 
curve of her cheek, and Emily DuBagnon’s 
eyes misted a little. So long—so long since 
there had been any tenderness for her! 

“She'll be all right now,” she said softly. 
“T want to show you something.” 

From the litter of papers on the hall floor she 
gathered a handful, soiled and yellowed. “I 
have been searching everywhere for the truth,” 
she said gravely. “Ever since I knew—that 
you loved her! You deserved the truth. And 
now I have found a little—at least, I have 
found a denial of the lie. London Peel was in 
jail all that year. Courcy DuBagnon signed 
his cost bond on a charge of peddling whiskey 
to the negroes. Here is the document—and 4 
copy of the court proceedings when London 
was convicted. So—that is settled.” 

“I’m glad—for her,” said O’Neal quietly. 
“You know that it made no difference to me, 
I suppose?” 

“T believed that,” returned the old woman, 
“but it is happier to be sure. When she 
rouses, you had better tell her—I have been 


| afraid these last few days —afraid she wou 
| break with the horror and uncertainty. An 


I could not help her. Now—we know. | 
From the bedroom Alden’s voice came thinly. 
“Rand! Rand!’ 





“Go,” said Emily DuBagnon. Y 
He went in quietly. Voices came, whisper 
ings, O’Neal’s throaty murmur. 
Emily DuBagnon sat still on the floor. 
Above her on the wall smiled the handsome, 
insolent, painted face of the man who had been 
her husband. She sat still, under those paint 
eyes, turning over and over in her hands 4 
| little leather case. She had intended showing 
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A Bird Flies Over | 


it to Rand O’Neal. But she could not. At the 
last she could not. There was a grave in her 
heart, grown over with sad little flowers, 
green with peace. She could not rend this 
burying place of her dreams, toss out hard 
clods of truth, force her eyes to look upon the 
scattering abroad of her hoarded dust. Courcy 
DuBagnon had tortured her soul and trodden 
her pride underfoot, but the wound was her 
own. She could not share it. She could not 
show to Rand O’Neal, Alden’s lover, the picture 
in that little leather case. 

She opened it numbly, her fingers icy cold. 
She was old—old! And there had been so much 
of enduring. But she made her eyes follow line 
for line that gentle, pictured face. The face of 
Courcy DuBagnon’s mother—a face which 
feature for feature, line for line—even the 
whimsy smile and the demure lashes, was the 
face of Alden Kendall! 


Emily DuBagnon closed the case, snapped | 


the brass catch. Wearily she rose. The sea 
came in close below the Anchorage, lipping and 
kissing with little, happy noises under the 
swaying, old dock. Beyond the piles it was 
deep, and the dark, secret tug of the channel, 
where sharks came in, twisted beneath the 
surface restlessness. 

Emily walked without wavering to the end 
of the pier. The sea was grave and staunch | 
and unfailing. It had buried secrets for a} 
thousand years—kept them loyally, never | 
given them up. It closed quietly over the 
picture of Courcy DuBagnon’s mother. | 


A Table for Everything and 
Every Table in Its Place 


(Continued from page 47) 





tables. One of the most interesting of his 
tables opens out, accordion fashion, seating | 
thirty-six people. Folded, it is the size of an | 
ordinary dining table, a distinctive feature 
being the curve of the eight legs, which are 
finished with brass claws. 

There are many uses for tables, and many 

types of tables to fill these many needs. A 
table placed in the hall requires different treat- 
ment from that in the living-room or drawing- 
room. In an entrance hall, a refectory table 
may be used as a central feature, placing on 
either side rare old benches of the Italian 
period, showing rich carving. Over the table 
a dull green or red brocade makes an attractive 
wall covering, and tall Italian candlesticks 
complete a pleasing group. 
_ The cosy tea table, inspiring intimate chats, 
Is now an adjunct to almost every home. It 
should not be too formal, but simply a small 
table, perhaps with a round top, large enough 
to hold the tea-tray. The small tripod table or 
folding tuck-away table is adaptable for this 
purpose. The Queen Anne drop-leaf table, 
with graceful standards and finely molded edge, 
requires but little wall space and can be used in 
three ways—as a wall table with the leaf up, a 
semi-circular one when the leaf is down, or, 
when the round top is used, as a convenient 
table from which the hostess may serve tea. 

No upholstered chair is quite so comfortable 
and convenient as it might be unless it has, 
close at hand, a small table to hold books, 
flowers, magazine, ash-tray, and so forth. Tables 
placed at either end of a sofa serve the same 
purpose, and a larger table, on which a beauti- 
ful lamp may be placed, adds dignity to a room. 

A table may serve as a desk in a living-room 
or bedroom, where there is no room for the 
Secretary desk, and in the general living-room 
the table is a prerequisite. When there is no 
fireplace, it often forms the nucleus for the 
arrangement of the room. 

lere is nothing more fascinating than 
tables, for, being made in all kinds of wood, as 
well as reed and willow—and in so many differ- 
ent styles and for such a variety of purposes— 
It Is inevitable that they should be important 





actors in every house. 





Tube Free (ccc coupon) 





They Form Acids 


Between the Teeth 


Apply Magnesia 


When you eat sweets or starches you 
feed the germs around and between the 
teeth. Then those germs breed and mul- 
tiply. They form acids which attack the 
teeth and gums, 

Many gum troubles and many tooth 
troubles are due to those acid attacks. 
Nearly all tooth troubles, in fact. That 
is why dentists the world over advise the 
use of magnesia at night. 


Magnesia is alkaline. Acids perish at 
its touch. It penetrates and stays where 
acids form and neutralizes them. Eat 
starches and sweets if you will, but at 
least twice daily apply magnesia to the 
teeth and gums. 





before you sleep 


Not ordinary magnesia, but Phillips’ 
Dental Magnesia tooth paste. That con- 
tains 50% of Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
concentrated. It also contains antiseptics 
to combat germ attacks. It contains 
iodides for the gums and deodorants for 
the breath. Also cleansers and polishers 
of the highest order to beautify the teeth. 
It is five tooth pastes in one. 

Send coupon for a ten-day tube. See 
how this dentrifice beautifies teeth. Feel 
and taste the delights it brings next 
morning. Read our book which tells the 
reason for each good result. You will 
always apply magnesia in this combina- 
tion when you know the facts. Clip cou- 
pon now. 











Phillips 
Dental Magnesia 


Based on Phillips’ Milk of Ma 
STANDARD 





gne sia 
FOR 50 YEARS 





“All In One 


Its 16 ingredients combine in one 
application 


Antacids Cleansers 
Antiseptics Polishers 
Iodides Deodorants 


It is five tooth pastes in one, to meet 
every modern requirement. 








20 Uses Free 


Mail this coupon to Chas. H. Phillips Co., 
536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill, for a 
10-day tube of Phillips’ Dental Magnesia. 
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en Stouts 


VERY larger woman who has exper- 
ienced difficulty in being properly 
fitted and who longs to share the fit, form 
and fashion of slender women, should send 
for a free copy of our Book which tells the 
story of the famous Barmon Adjustable 
Dresses, made from washable materials. 


Yes---most leading stores sell 


Barmon Adjustable Dresses 


BARMON BROTHERS COMPANY, Inc, 
BUFFALO, N. Y. : 








BETTER RUGS 


FROM YOUR 


OLD MATERIALS 


For Less Money 










ANY COLOR 
Regardless of the colors 
in your materials 
Taupe, Mole, Mahogany, 
Fam a Gold, Blue, Moss, 
Mulberry, Brown, etc. 


SENT FREE ‘2 

forbeautiful 
book on Rugs and Decorating 
illustrated in actual colors. 49 seare in business 
Materials from all kinds of old carpets, rugs and 
clothing are reclaimed like new by the patented Olson 
Process, dyed any color, and woven intoluxurious, 
Velvety rugs with the same smooth nap or both 
sides to give double the wear. Entirely different, 
and unquestionably superior to any other rugs 
made from old materials. Rugs made any size, or 
shape in one week. New Low Prices! 

RUGS SENT ON TRIAL. We guarantee to 
satisfy you, or pay you for your materials. Over 
a million satisfied customers. 

We Pay Express, Freight, or Parcel Post from all 
states as explained in catalog. Write today. 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. 6 26 ,Chicago, I. 
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Warmth for Health’s Sake 


Electrically with a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater 


beam of warmth. 


system throughout the winter. 


New York + Boston - 


Hotpoint Waffle Iron 


Delicious, golden brown waffles can be baked right 
at the table. No grease, smoke or odor. No turning 
necessary. Just pour on the batter, close the iron 
and in a few minutes the waffles are done just right. 

The Hotpoint Waffle Iron is finished in highly 
polished nickel that stays beautiful. ~ 1 50° 
With cord and plug. Only - - 





ON chilly mornings and evenings and on damp, drizzly days, a Hotpoint 
Hedlite Heater gives instant warmth. Connect it to the nearest electric 
outlet in any room in the house and you immediately have a comforting | 


A Hotpoint Hedlite Heater will prevent colds occasioned by the sharp 

change from a warm bed to a cold room. And electric heat is healthful. 

You can safely leave your Hedlite Heater burning all night because it | 
does not consume oxygen in the room as do flame burners. | 
With a Hotpoint Hedlite Heater in the home you can delay starting 
the furnace. It will be a valuable supplement to the regular heating 


Hotpoint Hedlite Heaters can be purchased for as little as $5.75. // 
For sale by electric light companies and dealers everywhere. 


EDISON ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO., Inc. 
5600 West Taylor St., Chicago, II. 
Factories: Chicago, Ill., and Ontario, Calif. 
Atlanta - Cleveland + St. Louis - 
Seattle - Portland - Los Angeles + San Francisco 
In Canada: Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


Salt Lake City 


New Hotpoint Super-Iron 


Has the patented Hotpoint Calrod Heating Ele- 
ment cast in solid iron—practically indestructible. 
Also the exclusive Thumb-Rest that rests wrist, 


arm and shoulder and the hinge plug which 
lengthens the life of the cord. Six-Pound Super- 
Iron, complete with plug, cord and $600 
attached heel stand. Only - - 


Also Model R, 6 Ib., $5.00 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Household Electric Heating Appliances 
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There’s a Hotpoint Electric Range for Every Purse and Every Purpose 


| that every mother and every housewife should 
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Now That You’re Back 
on the Job 


(Continued from page 88) 








be willing to take at least another lesson. When 
the schools begin, and factories are on full time, 
when the President and the Cabinet have re- 
turned to Washington, let us have a better 
ventilation of our homes and our offices than 
we have had heretofore. What we need in the 
months of our activities is more fresh air, less 
cumbersome clothing, a diet truer to nature and 
freer from the conventionalities of so-called 
modern civilization. In all homes these im- 
provements in living conditions should be first 
effected. If our houses are thoroughly ven- 
tilated, and our daily food is of the right kind, 
it will not be long before this influence per- 
vades the whole community, and especially the 
schools. 

The two most important factors of home 
life—and this is the foundation of all life— 
are ventilation and diet. If we can breathe 
pure, fresh air, as fresh as it can be had in 
the city, and live on a wholesome diet, our 
health and vitality are conserved. Architec- 
ture heretofore has been employed largely for 
reasons of external beauty. The dwelling- 
house is made as attractive as possible to the 
person who looks at it from the outside. The 
public tendency is. judged by the same stand- 
ard. While I approve all efforts toward 
architectural beauty, I believe the first duty 
of the architect of private and public buildings 
is to conserve the health of the people who 
live and workin them. Sleeping-rooms should 
have particular architectural attention. Not 
only should there be plenty of windows for 
ventilation, but these should be so constructed 
as really to ventilate, so that air will not only 
enter the sleeping-room, but move about in it. 
Bed clothing should be so selected and ad- 
justed as simply to keep the sleeper warm, 
but not uncomfortably so. If some comfort 
must be sacrificed, let it be toward a more 
complete ventilation rather than the reverse. 
Above all, sleeping-rooms should be devoid of 
artificial heat. 


We Need Foods to Masticate 

Those who come back from vacation also 
ought to have, during the coming year, a 
more nutritious diet. I do not mean by this 
that they should have more of the standard 
elements of nutrition; namely, fats, proteins, 
carbohydrates, minerals and vitamins. They 
should have more foods which require addit- 
ional mastication. The tendency of food 
manufacturers to pre-chew and pre-digest our 
foods must be curbed in some way if we 
expect to be a healthy race. On vacation we 
get more opportunity to chew than we usually 
do at home. These opportunities ought not 
to be curbed on our return. Iam not favoring 
any further legislation with regard to our diet 
than we have at the present time. I do not 
want to see white bleached flour forbidden by 
any stronger laws than are now in force. 
do not want to prevent the housewife by an 
act of Congress or the state legislature from 
peeling her apples and potatoes. I do not 
want any further regulations by the authori- 
ties to protect the child from insufficient 
vitamins and minerals. I do want to see a 
more extensive educational program directed 
toward better air, better water, and _ better 
food. When we get these we shall have no 
difficulty about better teeth and better diges- 
tion. 

I should like, by education, to change grad- 
ually the attractiveness of our school- 
rooms. I should like to see a legislative pro- 
gram which would not build a new school- 
house except in a locality where an extensive 
playground may be connected with it. I 
should like to see the time when our present 
city schools, now occupying congested areas, 
shall be moved farther to the suburbs where 
the children attending these schools may have 

















Now That You’re Back 
on the Job 


a better place to play. I should like to see 
a regular play hour offered to all the pupils 
of the school. I do not think it is wise to 
have them all at recess at the same time. If 
we can have a staggered recess so there will 
be no undue crowding in the playground, it 
will be an immense advantage. If we can 
have more hours of play and more attention 
paid thereto, the child will not have such a 
revulsion of feeling when the day of the 
opening of school comes around. 

It is to the mothers to whom I must appeal 
for the nutritional reform in the feeding of 
our children. It is in the home where the 
child is first fed, and it is in the home where 
he must continue to be fed until he starts out 
into life for himself. If the family habits of 
eating are correct, there will be no difficulty 
in seeing that school lunches are of the right 
kind. What is true of the school child is true 
of every citizen on vacation or at home. The 
President has happily set a good example in 
dietetics in his preference for whole ground, 
unbolted cereals. The commoner can take a 
lesson from the President, and the mother and 
the father can join in the improvement which 
will necessarily and automatically follow. My 
hope for the end of the vacation is that the 
115,000,000 people of our country will be 
better fed, live in better ventilated rooms, 
and have better facilities for school play and 
esthetic improvement in the year 1927 than 
they have found in 1926. 


Worry, Not Work, Kills 

It is worry, not work, that kills. It is over- 
eating rather than under-eating that injures 
health. During the World War, when the 
civilian citizens of the world were put on 
rations, when they were forced to eat more 
natural foods, the death-rate among civilians 
fell. Especially was this true of Denmark 
where the celebrated Hindhede was food ad- 
ministrator. The death-rate, particularly 
among young children, went down. Over- 
eating and under-working are two great sins 
of our people. Worry may be overcome by 
will power. One must start early when the 
worry habit is weak. After it gains the 
mastery, even the strongest will may not sub- 
due it. Again psychology plays an important 
part. We worry about our work because we 
do not approach it in the right spirit. No 
matter how menial it is, nor how degrading in 
the eyes of many, if it is real work it ought 
to be done in a real way. On our return 
from our vacation we ought to approach all 
our problems in this attitude. Don’t worry 
about the nature of the work, but seek to do 
it in the best possible way. You will find it 
wonderful to see how worry disappears under 
work well done. The plowboy who seeks to 
plow a deep and straight furrow, and do it 
well, rejoices in his work. The man who 
breaks rock to build a road, if he does it well, 
is an artist, and his work thrills him when it 
is well done as an artist is thrilled by a canvas 
beautifully painted. Whatever the task, do 
hot worry about it, but do it well and with 
the attitude of mind which I have just 
described. 

The principle of going at a job in the right 
way should be taught to our children in the 
home as well as in the school, in all our busi- 
hess schools, in all the preparatory work that 
we do for our professions, and later in the 
Practice of those professions. There are 
plenty of trials that come to us in the regular 
way without seeking others by acquiring the 
abit of worry. This wears out both body and 
mind, spoils the disposition, sours the in- 
dividual against his job and, in general, is 
destructive to happiness and efficiency. One 
of the chief things that marked our vacation 
was absence of worry. One of the most help- 
ful things this lesson can teach is to conquer 


this habit on th S i ‘ 
S ha e€ resumption of the year’s 
activities. , ; : 
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She thrill of 


learning a secre 


HE thrill of learning a secret is yours the 
moment you begin to wash with a May- 
tag. 

The secret of cleaner-washed clothes is 
disclosed when you actually see how the 
Maytag washes everything, without hand-rub- 
bing. When you see how it washes greasy over- 
alls and grimy rompers clean as new in 10 
minutes! When you see how it washes your 
finest lingerie as gently as by hand. 

The secret of easy wringing is unfolded to 
you when you see how the Maytag wringer in- 
stantly adjusts itself to a handkerchief or a 
blanket and wrings both dry. 

Wash with the Maytag in your own home, 
without obligation or expense. Only in this way 
can you learn the secret of the easy Maytag 
‘“‘wash hour.’’ Remember, if the Maytag 
doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep it. 


F. L. MAYTAG, Founder 
THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Iowa 
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Makes 
Kids Husky 


Off to a 








ss 
good start 


Deliciously different Oat Flakes thoroughly 
cooked in exactly 3 Minutes (no more—no less) 


A delicious hot dish of Oats has long 
been acknowledged the best food for 
breakfast. The essential vitamines 
and minerals, balanced by tissue- 
building protein, make this grain a 
storehouse of energy. But its prep- 
aration formerly required too much 
time and trouble to serve it often. 
Now, with 3 Minute Oat FLAkes 
you can have this nourishing food 
quickly, thoroughly and easily pre- 
pared—deliciously different to taste 
with a new nutlike flavor, 


Only 3 Minutes on your stove, 
because fireless-cooked at 
the mill for 12 hours 


The secret of having oat flakes thor- 
oughly cooked in exactly 3 Minutes 
is contained in our new and exclusive 
process. The oats, still in their jack- 
ets, are fireless-cooked at the mill (in 
their own moisture) for 12 hours. 
Then, when dried and hulled, the 









. | Department 12-B, ( 
For enclosed ¢0 cer 

l 2 packages of 3 Mi 

I do 


me | Grocer’s Nam 


Regular Package, OE I Grocer's Address 
Family Size, 25¢ — | Nam 


Except in Far West and Canada | Address 
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flakes are tender and entirely free 
from that flouriness that cooks into 
a paste. It is this pre-cooking at the 
mill that enables these oat flakes to 
be thoroughly cooked by boiling for 
only 3 minutes on your stove. 


Greater Digestibility 
Our process of fireless-cooking also 
renders the oat flakes more digestible 
than ever before. It completely breaks 
down the starch cells (dextrinizes the 
starches). For children 3 Murnute 
Oat Fakes is a most nourishing, 
digestible and delicious cereal. 


New Nutlike Flavor 


A steaming dish of 3 Minute Oat FLaxes 
tastes entirely different from any other oats 
you have ever eaten. Just as peaches pre- 
served with the stones in them have a flavor 
unequaled by the finest stoned peaches—so 
these oats, fireless-cooked at the mill in their 
own moisture and with their jackets on, 
possess a richness not found in any other oat 
cereal. The new nutlike flavor will delight 
you. Try it without delay, 


the 
Big Red 3 
Any Package bearing this 


eC 

trade-mark is genuine 
Ask Your Grocer 

for 3 MINUTE OAT FLAKES 


u, send us his name and 
for which we will send you, postpaid 
f3 Mp Oat Faxes 

3 Minute Hominy Gaits 

t Bran and Wueat Fiat 


If he cannot supply y 
§0 ce 

2 package 
1 packag 
1 package of 3 Mant 


Use this coupon today 


j. MINUTE CEREALS COMPANY, 
js, lowa 


edar Ray 
, "wens 


suTe Oat Frakes 1 package of 3 Minute Hominy Grirs 
kage of 3 Minute Bran and Wneat Frans 


(this must be given) 


Maria Regina 


(Continued from page 39) 


agreements into scraps of paper. It was when 
he knew with increasing certainty that the 
treaty he had made was not to be fulfilled that 
he could no longer bear to live. On October to, 
1914, at Sinaia, he died. 

It was in the night that it occurred. In the 
wide walnut bed in the great walnut room in 
which they slept at Castle Pelash, Elizabeth, 
“Carmen Sylva,” the Queen had suddenly 
awakened. She heard in the dark a smothered 
exclamation, 

“Oh, what is this! 

And the man at whose side she had lain for 
forty years fell heavily across her. In vain her 
hand fumbled, fumbled, for a bell she could not 
reach. And her husband lay a dead man in her 
arms. So they found him when they came at 
last in the morning. . 

The old King had not yet been placed in 
state on the catafalque when the Crown Prince 
and Princess hastily summoned by telephone 
from Bucharest arrived. Carmen Sylva was 
still sitting there in the bed-chamber, a motion- 
less figure clad in the symbols of mourning the 
ladies-in-waiting had brought for her costum- 
ing. Ferdinand went directly to his aunt and, 
controlling his own emotion, spoke to her 
comforting words. 

It was Marie who dropped on her knees at 
the bed beside Uncle. They had not always 
agreed, the gay, bright Princess and the stern, 
severe king, but beneath all their differences 
there had never failed the common bond of 
sympathy by which these two had always un- 
derstood each other. Now the weeping woman 
realized how much she had loved him. It was 
her soul that sobbed itself out to his and to 
God. 

“O Lord,” she prayed, “watch thou over the 
path in which thou hast this day set my feet. 
Perhaps thou has ordained that it be neither 
short nor easy. But give me strength to face 
the future without fear or trembling.” 

Then directly to Uncle she whispered witha 
promise to carry on for the kingdom that had 
been his. It would not be in just his way. It 
would have to be in her way. But it would be 
all for the glory of his country, the good of his 
people, all for the Rumania they both held 
dear. It was with that promise, which Uncle 
now would more than ever understand, that 
Marie rose from her devotions by the dead 
man’s side. 

Directly to her own apartment she went to 
shut herself in alone with her sorrow. Soon 
there was a timid knock at her door. ‘“Ninnie,” 
the little English woman who was her chil- 
dren’s nurse, came tiptocing in and placed cool, 
comforting hands on her throbbing brow as she 
lay there in her room where the shades were 
drawn. 

“Your Majesty,” said Ninnie softly. 

It was the first time the new title had been 
spoken. And she liked it that way. For one 
very near and of her own household, even as a 
nation the next day proclaimed, she was a 
Queen. 


” 


TOR three days the body of Carol reposed on 
the catafalque in the basilica of the monas- 
tery of Sinaia. For three days more at the 
Metropole in Bucharest he lay in state. Then 
they bore him to his final rest in another an- 
cient church, Curtea de Arges, where sleep also 
its sixteenth-century founder, Prince Magoe 
Besserab, and his wife, Militza. Carmen Sylva 
returned to Sinaia to spend much time in the 
tiny but exquisitely beautiful chapel which 
years ago, at the death of her only child, she 
had arranged adjoining the great walnut bed- 
chamber. Here, before an embroidered altar, 
candle, lit and hung about with ikons, in an 
atmosphere all religiously rich in eastern color- 
ing, she said her prayers. And then, just about 
a year and a half later, she, too, was laid in her 
eternal rest beside her husband. ee 
Immediately after the ceremony 0! instal- 
lation at the Parliament House that day 19 
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1914, the new King and Queen went in the 
afternoon to the Metropole for the Te Deum 
And thereafter every little colorful church jp 
the kingdom began celebrating the be -autiful 
Flamanzi service with a revised “\ul-i ay; 
Traiasca.” Now the priest holding aloft the 
silver cross intoned: 

For Ferdinand I., King of Rumania, give, 
our Lord, long and happy days, success in his 
undertakings and over his enemies, victory, 
And let bim live long years.” : 

From the choir loft. peasant voices chanted 
in reply: “Long years may he live! God pre 
serve him! God save him! God bless him!” 

Again the priest lifted the silver cross and 
made petition for Marie, Queen of Rumania. 
“Let her live long years.” 

And the choir chanted once more: “Long 
years may she live! God preserve her! God 
save her! God bless her!”’ 


O THEIR reign began. And with this acces. 

sion to the throne of the second generation 
of the dynasty, events arrived at a new turning 
point for this ancient land. The signboard the 
Great War had set up in Europe pointed two 
ways. Which would be the winning way? One 
by one the nations had to choose. Rumania 
between her old Latin origin and her new 
Teutonic afliliations, hesitated. The Central 
Powers were calling, threatening complete an- 
rihilation if she did not come. ‘The Allies, on 
the other side, threatened, too. But, also, they 
promised, if only she would be with them so 
that they need not be against her, marvelous 
prize of war. The country faced a crisis in 
which it might go down forever in oblivion or 
rise in renown among the nations of the world. 
It was a woman who had the vision to see 
which way to go. As pro-German as had been 
the old King Carol, so pro-ally was the new 
Queen Maric. 

Now, all the batteries of their most suave 
diplomacy the Central Powers turned on her 
It wasn’t only politics and economics that 
they employed. Statecraft has more subtle 
methods than these. It was personality, the 
final, most powerful appeal, they sought to 
use. There were ministers sent to the lady 
oh, most carefully selected ministers wit! 
handsome eyes and a musical voice and the 
skill to say well the soft words a woman likes 
to hear. All the libations of their admiration 
they offered her. But never could they win 


the alliance that was sought. The lady only 
smiled and smiled, and shook her head. 

“TI am an English woman,” always she 
answered steadily. ‘When Rumania comes 


into this war, there is but one side to choose. 

Until Rumania was ready for that choice, the 
new Queen cleverly maneuvered. The country 
might become so evenly divided in sentiment 
that the halance of power would rest with the 
crown. For lVerdinand, as naturally as for his 
predecessor, “Deutschland uber alles ’ was the 
sure and firm tradition. For him, a Germany 
that would not win was unthinkable. 

“But we English,” Marie insisted, “have 
built the world.” 

To prove to him and to Rumania that Eng 
land could not fail was the task that the grand 
daughter of Queen Victoria set for herself. 

‘There were deputies and senators and state: 
men and princes and generals she had over and 
again to tea. And the King, of course, three 
times a day, at meals. When the brought 
her German victories and Allied losses large in 
the newspaper headlines, she would always 
say, 

“Wait and see.” ’ 

And perhaps n next day she presented them 
figures the other way about. Or if a German 
victory was real, then she played against 1 
| ng land’s historic prestige et power. But 
when America—America, she held up to them 

was coming in, she had them at grave 
attention. i 

When the Allies waxed warmer in over 
tures, with definite proposals of territory to be 
awarded in return for Rumania’s assistance, 
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she appealed to the national consciousness of 
the men about her. Had they not dreamed 
of lost dominions redeemed? And all those 
lands of their forefathers snatched through the 
centuries from the ancient principalities of 
of Wallachia and Moldavia, the Allied armies 
were offering to recover and return to them. 
For Transylvania, the Bucovina, the Banat 
and Besserabia, would they not join the allied 
cause? It was a Remania Irredenta she held 
up to them. lor two years they had been 
standing neutral at the parting of the ways. 
But that time was up. Now one side or the 
other would surely compel them, she pointed 
out. And think of a Greater Rumania! A 
Greater Rumania! They thought, and all their 
Latin blood at last was up. 

Ferdinand, it is true, was bound by every in- 
stinct and every tie to the race from which he 
had sprung. But also he had sworn to be a 
Rumanian King. And this was a country now 
calling to go with its kind. Also this was not 
an absolute monarchy. He held his scepter 
not by divine decree, but by the will of the 
people whose best interests he had given his 
sacred promise to serve. Torn between love | 
and duty, the King was literally being pulled 
up by the roots of all his traditions. He could 
not sleep. In his agony he walked the floor at 





night and tried to reach a decision. Could 
he bring himself to declare for war against his | 
own, his dear fatherland? | 

The Queen watched him anxiously. She | 
took him for long rides in the open air of the | 
country side to revisit the scenes they had | 
loved when they were young. In late July 
they were out one night like this. Their motor 
had stopped while they silently watched the 
sun set and the moon rise in the summer sky. 

A peasant passed in the dusk. Shaking his 
head he muttered half to himself: “See the 
new moon. It’s a red moon. A war moon.” 

And it was. On a day in August the King 
said, “I am ready for the Crown Council.” 

The Queen nodded. So he summoned 
Rumania’s statesmen. In the Council Cham- 
ber they took their seats about him, premier, 
ex-premiers, and ministers. With deep 
emotion Ferdinand rose in his place to an- 
nounce that the time had come for action: and 
for the realization of her national ideals, 
Rumania’s advantage, he advised, lay in enter- 
ing the war on the side of the Allies. He asked 
for the country’s support in this course. By a 
vote of three-quarters of its members, the 
Crown Council adopted the King’s recommen- 
dation. 

Outside a woman waited. “I had put the 
King into that room,” she tells me today, “as 
if he were to be delivered of a child. And I 
held my breath as eagerly for the news that it 
was successfully accomplished.” 


WHEN the door of the great state chamber 
opened and the nation’s counsellors filed 
out with their sovereign, it was the Queen who 
stepped to the King’s side. One look into his 
face, and she knew. She slipped her hand into 
his before them all. 
“Gentlemen,” she said, “no one of you 
realizes so well as I what this has cost him. 





Jam proud of him. And Rumania should be.” 


So on August 27, 1916 Rumania entered the 


Great War. | 
_And Marie came into her place in history. 
For her personal charm and beauty, these, her 
people had acclaimed her as Queen of their 
hearts. Now her personal leadership and cour- 
age of soul were to make her in reality Queen 
of their country. Military matters necessarily, 
from now on, would occupy the attention of 
the King. For all other matters it was going 
to come about that a people in distress would 
turn to her. And a nation’s extremity was 
going to be her great opportunity. Were they 
not already, at the first call to the colors, 

ailing her as | mpress! 
At the railroad station in Bucharest, where 
the bands played and the flags waved, she 





came to bid God-speed to those first troops off 
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| to the front. 
youth of the land pulled out, she, their sover- 
eign, waved them on their way. And she stood 
there in her beauty, the incarnation of their 
dreams, the symbol of their national ideals, for 


As carload after carload of the 


a Rumania redeemed. From every train 
window they leaned out, waving back to her 
with the one repeated cry: 

“Our Empress. We shall make you Empress 
of all the Rumanians!” 

And she thrilled with pride perhaps not 
unmixed with ambition. 

A gift for ruling, you remember, she had by 
natural inheritance. Statesmanship and poli- 
tics she had inevitably imbibed in the long, 
long talks with which Uncle Carol had so 
bored her youth. She had learned a good deal 
from him. Later there had been all those 
pleasant hours in which she was not so bored, 
passed by many ministers and diplomats at 
the shrine of her presence: and she had learned 
still more from them. But to knowledge should 
be added understanding. Quite to clarify life, 
she must have also sorrow. None may so 
regally wear a crown as one who first carries a 
cross. Well, her calvary of suffering was near. 


AT THE railway station in Bucharest, soon 
the troop trains were coming back. There 
was no music now. And the flags were furled 
for shrouds. It was cargoes of the wounded and 
the dying they brought from the battlefields. 
The Queen stood by. “Oh,” she cried, “what 
right have I to buy glory with the shedding of 
| their blood? I feel so small, so humble before 
| their stoic endurance.” 

But she wore the uniform of a Red Cross 
| nurse. And she, too, was giving, giving without 
| stint of her endurance and magnificent physi- 
| cal strength for the country that she loved. 
| As a Crown Princess, when in 1913 the Ru- 

manian army returned from a brief Balkan 
|campaign and cholera broke out, she had 
| first learned to nurse the wounded. And it 
was that experience which was going to stand 
| her in good stead now as she assumed the 
| direction of the hospital work of a kingdom. 
| The bombs had begun to fall on Bucharest. 
{On a single day hundreds of people lay dead 
| and wounded in the streets. The Queen threw 
open the palace doors. 

“Bring them in,” she called. 

And the royal residence was from then ona 

hospital. Soon every available building in 
Bucharest had been pressed into service to 
receive the wounded the trains were bringing 
from the front. From the country place out- 
side the city, to which the royal family had re- 
| moved, the Queen came every day to make 
the rounds of the hospital wards. She brought 
delicacies to the men, kind words and her shin- 
ing presence. To the other casualties of war 
were added the horrors of disease. Typhus 
|and cholera raged. The typhus was carried 
by fleas, and only one percent of the victims 
bitten and so infected ever recovered. But 
the Queen refused even to be inoculated against 
the dreaded typhus. And she went straight 
ahead with her visits to the hospitals where 
death was taking its increasing toll. 

It was while engrossed like this with her 
patriotic devotion to other mother’s sons, that 
what was perhaps the most severe test of soul 
fate could find was preparing for Marie, the 
|Queen. She had, you see, a little son of her 
own, a darling, laughing baby. In a royal 
nursery safeguarded with all the scientific care 
a kingdom afforded, he lived, you would have 
supposed, quite sheltered from all harm. And 
how it could have happened, God alone knows. 
But when the pestilence and disease were at 
their height in the hospitals where the Queen 
went daily to nurse the soldiers, her own 
little Mircaea fell ill. He had typhoid, which 
was followed by meningitis. 

And it was while the little life hung in the 
balance that the German armies crossed the 
Rumanian frontier. Onward they were march- 
ing straight toward Bucharest. And thicker 
and thicker above the doomed city, like awful 
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birds of prey, dipped and swooped the Taubes 
and Zeppelins. But the baby Prince was now 
too ill to be removed to any safer refuge. In 
the immediate vicinity of the country residence 
that housed the royal family, no less than 
seventy-two bombs fell in one night. a 

It was the night the Queen kept her vigil. 
But she hardly heard them. It was a terror 
much more :ubtle that tore at her heart. The 
child she held in her arms was slipping, slip- 
ping from her grasp. And she found herself 
as powerless as any lesser mother to hold him 
back. She, too, cried out her prayers to God 
to let her keep her son. And a whole nation, 
too, was crying out for her and with her. Still, 
it could not be. And all the guards that 
barred the way were of no avail. In the dark- 
ness of that awful night, Death entered the 
royal nursery. When morning dawned, the 
Queen was holding only a waxen-white little 
body that was but the empty casket from which 
her baby’s soul had taken flight. 

And boom, boom, boom, nearer and nearer 
came the cannon. Without burial pomp and 
ceremony, and with only simple prayers, they 
laid the little Mircaea in his tomb in the beauti- 
ful, ancient basilica in the courtyard of the 
Cotroceni Palace, there at Bucharest. Nearer 
and nearer shrieked the guns, while the Queen 
scattered white flowers above the marble slab 
that shut her baby in. Here you may read 
today an inscription: 

“In this sanctuary of Cotroceni, alongside 
those who in former days were rulers of this 
land, lies the youngest son of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Marie, born December 21, 1913. 
Mircaea died October 20, 1916, in the time 
of war, whilst the soldiers of Rumania were 
sacrificing their lives for the dream of cen- 
turies. Two years he remained sole guardian 
of the house of his parents over which his 
country’s flag had ceased to float. Mourn for 
him for he shared with us the days of suffering: 
but the days of rejoicing he did not live to see.” 

Those words, however, had to wait to be 
inscribed until after the war was won. When 
the fall of the city was impending, there was 
no time to carve words in marble. With but 
a sobbing, whispered farewell Mircaea’s 
mother had to leave him, her youngest and 
last-born, her heart’s dearest treasure, to the 
mercy of an advancing foe. 


THE order had been given for the evacuation 

of Bucharest. The court and the govern- 
ment were to be transferred to Jassy. Very 
secretly, lest the Germans discover and attack 
them en route, the removal of the royal family 
had to be accomplished. They were conveyed 
in an automobile to a small station ten miles 
from Bucharest, and there placed aboard the 
train. All during the journey of that northwar1 
flight the Queen sat with an open Bible on her 
knee. One had always been her favorite writer in 
that book. Because he, too, was of royal birth 
and therefore had her own point of view on life. 
So now it was to the “words of the Preacher, 
the son of David, King of Jerusalem,” that she 
had turned, as in her agony of soul she sought 
to fathom the ways of God. For she had been 
overwhelmed with resentment and with even 
amazement that anything so awful as this 
which had occurred could happen to her, a 
Queen. Now, in the beautiful soliloquy en- 
titled Ecclesiastes, she read: 

“That which is afar off and exceeding deep, 
who shall find it out? . . . I gave my heart 
to seek and search out by wisdom all things 
that are done under heaven... 1 saw 
under the sun that the race is not to the swift 
nor the battle to the strong, neither vet bread 
to the wise man nor riches to mer. of nder- 
standing, nor yet favor to men of skill; but 
time and chance happeneth to all . . . And 

myself perceived that one event happeneth 
to them all.” 

Over and over that phrase echoed through 
the empty chambers of her heart, “One event 


happeneth to them all.” And at last she under- 
Stood. In a moment of clarity her roy alty had 
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shrunk as rags, and she found herself com- 
pletely kin to all the common et “Thy 
son too shall be required of thee,” God had pro- 
claimed. So that she might better understand 
the tears of every mother. She dried her eyes, 
She refused to be broken by her personal grief, 
She put it aside that she might more effectively 
serve her people. From now on, there was a 
new sweetness in her smile. And h_ ~ heroism, 
in the face of privations she shared tor the sake 
of all those other mothers’ sons, rose higher 
ever higher. 


JASSY in old Moldavia, in 1017, a 
nation stood at bay. Close to the tre nches, 

the city had been selected as headquarters for 
the general staff and the temporary capital. As 
a university town it had accommodated a popu- 
lation of 70,000. Now there were a million 
people seeking shelter. On the train that 
Reomehe them from Bucharest, the royal family 
stayed three days before suitable living quarters 
could be arranged for them. Then a general 
gave up his house to the Queen and her chil- 


| dren, and another small house was found for 


the King and his suite. And one of the gravest 
situations of the entire war closed down on the 
country. 

It was never clear who had blundered. But 
the Allied assistance that was scheduled did 
not arrive. Little Rumania found herself 
fighting alone, cut off from those she had relied 
on as friends and at last almost completely sur- 
rounded by the enemy that had invaded her 
country. With a totally inadequate military 
equipment, with out-of-date guns or with 
none at all, sometimes with only their bare 
hands, the Rumanian army fought desperately 
on and hoped for relief by way of Russia. Up 


| at Archangel were arriving food and munitions 





sent by the French and the English. But 
these supplies moved but slowly southward, 
large quantities accumulating in sheds at way- 
side stations all the way from Odessa to Jassy 
along the single line of communication, the 
Besserabian railway that functioned with 
difficulty. 

As for Russian troops, on a winter’s night at 
Jassy from afar off was heard the tramp, 
tramp, tramp, of horses’ hoofs. A premier’s 
wife going home from a _ neighborhood call, 
turned to the maid who accompanied her. 

“What’s that?” 

And soon, by the light of the snow that 
covered the ground, they saw. Out of the 
darkness of the night came riding thousands 
of Cossacks clad in sheepskins and holding high 
lances. 

“Ah, thank God! But it is good you have 
come,” cried Mme. Jonescu to the passing 
lines of riders. ; 

And one laughed hoarsely. With a Russian 
voice, but in the Rumanian tongue, he called 
in reply: “‘No, it is not good we have come. 
We have had enough of fighting.”’ 

Which was advance information of the forth- 
coming Russian revolution. Small wonder it 
was that Russian cooperation now was but 
half-hearted and of almost no avail. Practi- 
cally alone the brave Rumanian army made 
that stand against the Central Powers which 
was of so much assistance to the Allied cause 
in that it engaged the attention of powerful 
German divisions thus diverted from damage 
elsewhere. There came a French mission of 
some five hundred officers and also a smaller 
British delegation to assist in the rebuilding 
of the shattered Rumanian army. And then 
was won the brilliant victory over Mackensen 
at Marasheshti in a line of battle that ex- 
tended from Bucharest to Jassy. But, of 
course, with obsolete weapons and with no 
adequate support by way of relief, the Ru- 
manians in the long run were waging a losing 
fight. Their soldiers were mowed down like 
grain. In that awful winter of 10! alone, 
250,000 fell in battle and 100,000 persons were 
swept away in the plague of disease. 

It was the coldest winter in fifty year And 
everything required for supporting existence 
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Maria Regina 
was lacking. In the awful crisis that the 
country faced, a woman was doing what she 
could. Food was scarce, and wood was scarcer. 
Even the royal family did not know from din- 
rer to dinner what there would be to eat on the 
norrow. The household of one of the ladies- 


in-waiting existed for months on beans. In| 


the people’s desperate. situation it was the 
Queen whose unflinching courage kept the 
national spirit alive. No occasion was too 
trivial and none too difficult for her personal 
attention and resourcefulness. When the 
Mayor of Jassy was unable to get the snow re- 


moved from the streets by the wholly ex- | 
jausted and half-dead men available for the | 
yurpose, it was the Queen who came out to | 


lead them, and the work was done. When com- 
| lete famine threatened the city, it was she who 
sent private motor cars scouring the country 
jur four and organized the bakeries of Jassy. 

But details like these, to which she turned on 
call, never interrupted her larger work. Sew 
ing-machines set up at the royal residence itself 
were rapidly turning out garments and sheets 
and pillow cases for hospital supplies. The 
Princesses Elisabeta and Mignon had _ been 
trained for service. Even the little Princess 
lleana was helping, going about with her 
mother to carry thermos bottles of hot tea to 
men who lay dying in the streets of the city 
and along the country roads. And regularly 
the Queen was going the rounds of hospitals 
not so easy to reach as those first opened in 
Bucharest. They were scattered now through 
the mountains and over the Moldavian plains. 
kight at the front had been organized the 
Regina Maria hospital with hundreds of beds. 
Four more field hospitals had been added to it, 
ind three movable hospitals were set up, all of 
these bearing Her Majesty’s name and all 
under her direct personal oversight. 

But no hospital was too hard for her to visit. 
Where the railroad did not run, or the royal 
automobile could not go, she went on horse- 
back. Even also ritht to the front and under 
shrapnel fire she insisted upon going to inspect 
the troops and cheer the men in the trenches. 
Through the plague, pestilence, and death that 
now swept the country, she the Queen went 
everywhere undaunted. Alike fearless of the 
bullets falling at the front and the terrible 
filth and disease she faced in the overcrowded 
hospitals, she went indefatigably on with her 
war work, 


“Where my soldiers are,” she said, “there I 


may not hesitate to be.” 


ALWAYS like that, smiling and unafraid, she 


entered a ward with its long lines of cots. 
From all the sights and sounds of suffering 
she did not flinch. With her own hands she 
smoothed softly the hands that had fought for 
her throne. With her own handkerchief she 
wiped the cold dew of agony from the brow 
of many a boy. She touched and caressed so 
tenderly. 


“Where does it hurt the most?” she would 
ask. And, “Tell me all about it,” she would 


urge. 
And she listened. Oh, how she listened! 
Scarcer and ever scarcer were supplies. But 
the Queen struggled desperately to have the 
few little luxuries she brought the men as gifts. 
Her sympathy and her chocolates and her 
Cigarettes could sometimes do more than drugs. 
The delicac les she gave out with her own hands 
Were carried in a basket by an aide-de-camp 
who followed in her wake. And the man for 
this service had to be carefully selected. Could 
he endure the hospital smells? From the most 
terrible fetid odors the Queen herself never 
drew back. No faintest expression of repug 
hance marred the look of divine compassion 
with which she bent above a bed of pain. Noth 
ing ever stopped her. Before the door of a 
pital for the hopelessly incurable typhus 
Cases, a doctor one day barred her wavy. 
Your Majesty,” he begged, “there’s no 
need of going in there. They're all di ing, and 
It's too dangerous. , , 
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Model 1100-R-2 


Finished in English Brown 
Mahogany or American 
Walnut, with built-in 
Pooley ‘patented) Float- 
ing Horn, and Atwater 


Model 1600-R-2 


Finished in English Brown 
Mahogany or American 
Walnut, with built-in 
Pooley (patented) Float- 
ing Horn and Atwater 
Kent Receiving Set. Kent Receiving Set. | 
Prices complete, without 4 Prices complete, without 
tubes and batteries. $200 Sans c tubes and batteries, $175 
to $280. to $200. 











What Pooley means to you in radio is_ ||} 
explained in this statement by Mr. Kent _ ||| 


| 
6¢The Pooley Radio Cabinet is approved for | 
Atwater Kent Radio because of the design able to hear day after day, 


and quality of Pooley cabinet wotk and ’ = A 

because of the any qualities - the aged There S also a mighty good Te- 

built-in floating horn. Both meet the H s | 

standards we set and maintain for Atwater ceiver. Atwater Kent Radio 

Kent Receivers and Speakers.?? is so good there isa tempta- 
(Signed) A. ATWATER KENT tion to call it best 





There’s an exceptionallygood 
speaker in every Pooley Radio 
Cabinet; exceptionally good 
because it is full-sized, for 
volume; because it is made of 
wood, for lasting mellow 


A golden voiced Horn—a | 
great Receiver — built into | | 
beautiful Cabinets of period Ai 
design: ample space for all i} 
batteries amd charger. Every- j 
. thing concealed that should Hi 
quality; because it rests on -. dil sssibl 
rubber—vibrationless. Own- © Yet readily accessible. | 
ers thank the Pooley horn for This is a Pooley Radio Cabi- | 
anappealingtone, mostagree- net. Could you wish for more? 





All the Pooley Radio Cabinets and Pooley Speakers are 
shown and described in our new catalog. Send for it. 


THE POOLEY COMPANY 
1622 Indiana Avenue Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


Beware of imitations—look for the name “Pooley” before you buy. 























T Prices slightly higher west of the Rockies and in Canada, Canadian Pooley fy J 
1H Radio Cabinets are manufactured by Malcolm @ Hill, Ltd., Kitchener, Canada, TOT f 
| Mee || 
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HANDS 


that do housework 


will be grateful for the 
protection Borax gives 


again 






“pyousswork simply ruins my hands!” ’ 


this? 


The use of Borax for all household clean- 
ing offers the best way we know to protect 
your hands. Why? Because Borax softens 
water and neutralizes the effect of the 
caustic in the soap. Borax eliminates 
the need for strong chemicals and disin- 
fectants, too. 


How often have you hear 


Try it in the dishwater. This will show 
you quickly how Borax saves the hands. 
Also it makes the dishes bright with true 
cleanliness, banishes food odors, keeps 
glass and silver shining. Nothing is so 
good as Borax for this purpose. 


Use it for all cleaning. To wipe off wood- 
work, to cleanse the ice-box, to keep the 
porcelain in the bathroom shining, use 
Borax. Borax does any cleaning job bet- 
ter, with no harmful effects to anything 
it touches. 


All laundry work can also be done more 
efficiently with Borax. For Borax whitens 
the clothes and helps the soap to do bet- 
ter work. Borax is safe for colored fab- 
rics, too, for it actually tends to set colors. 
It keeps them from fading and makes 
them look brighter by removing all harm- 
ful substances from the fabric in the rins- 
ing. And just as Borax whitens without 
injuring the fabrics and preserves colors 
in colored clothes, so too, it saves 
your hands. 


There is danger to your hands in every bit 
of housework you do. Send for our 
booklet, The Magic Crystal, and learn all 
the places you can substitute Borax for 
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ra “~~ harmful cleansing agents. 
And learn too, just what 


ay Borax is and why it helps 
oe to protect the hands. 
4 ° ° ° 


“’ If for certain uses you prefer Borax 

and soap combined in one product you 
can secure this combination in Twenty 
Mule Team Borax Soap Chips. They are 
especially recommended for launderin 
and dishwashing, whether done by han 
or by washing machine; and are geome 
satisfactory for general household use. 
Write us if your grocer doesn’t carry 
them. 
The famous Twenty Mule Team Borax is 
on sale by your grocer, druggist and de- 
partment store. Include it in your next 
order. 


wenty mule team 


BORAX 
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To the PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
100 William St., New York, N. Y. 

Please send me a free copy of your book- 
let, The Magic Crystal, telling all the uses 
for Borax. 
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Maria Regina 


“Dying?” said the Queen. “Then it’s my 
duty.” ’ 

As she crossed the threshold, the first sound 
| to reach her ears was the delirious cry of a 
| dying soldier calling for his wife. 

“Here, dear, here I am,” answered Her 
Majesty, walking directly to his bedside. 

She knelt down and folded him close to her 
heart. And as she soothed him so, he smiled 
and closed his eyes, and died happily in her 
arms. 


OU see how it was always, without any least 
reservation, that she gave herself, fully, fear- 
lessly, joyously. Fortunate it was that she 
was a woman who in the sheltered days gone 
by had lived with an eager zest for all the 
gaiety her carefree world could give her. So 
she had stored up, as it were, a splendid reserve 
power. She had, you see, an already sunlit 
spirit to light her on her way through the dark- 
ness and desolation where now she _ walked, 
Suffering and misery were everywhere, liter- 
ally overwhelming the stricken land. The 
| hospitals were spilling over: three men in one 
bed and long lines of ambulances arriving 
with others waiting in anguish for those to die 
and give their places. There was not lumber 
enough to build barracks to shelter these ever- 
multiplying, waiting wounded. There were 
not even boards enough to make coflins for the 
dead. And worse, now there were not drugs 
and anesthetics with which to treat those still 
alive; paper swabs and sawdust were being 
used for dressings. 

When the American Red Cross and the 
Y. M. C. A. arrived, bringing first aid, it was 
a woman with eager, outstretched hands who 
welcomed them. 

“Over the sights that you will see,” she said, 
“and my cruel impotence to help, my heart 
has been breaking.” 

But before the people she had kept her 
courage always high. She was to them the 
Universal Mother. Literally, “Mother of all” 
was what they were calling her. 

And it was to Her Majesty that the relief 
workers, even as the rest of the world around 
her, now turned for direction. Along the roads 
of death their motor cars went piled with the 
provisions and supplies they had brought for 
distribution. And always the royal motor led 
all the rest. When the roads became impas- 
sable and they had to walk, a Queen walked 
with them. To the hillside dugouts that served 
as hospitals, to far, pest-infected little villages, 
she led the way. Other welfare workers wore 
out. But she went on. When there were 
those who urged that she spare herself, she 
shook her head: 

“T have health and vigor which God has 
given me for a purpose. It must not be 
wasted. Because I can not help but feel 
strong, I must work to win.” 

Men finally were assigned in relays to keep 
up with her. There was a Virginia gentleman 
whose strength struggled to match his devo- 
tion. And indeed he never gave up. But his 
personal chauffeur came one day to him. 

“Maybe you can stand the pace, sir. But I 
can’t,” declared the man, and resigned his job. 

The Queen, however, never weakened. Day 
after day, from nine in the morning till seven- 
thirty at night, she did not falter or stop. And 
weeks went by like that. And months. 

Then it was a very brave lady who had 
faced death and disaster. Could she now bear 
defeat? The enemy were cruelly battering 
down the country’s last power of resistance. 
In spite of the victory that had halted Macken- 
sen, three-fourths of the nation’s territory Was 
now in the hands of the Germans. All merely 
first-aid efforts would no longer avail to hold 
Rumania up. But who would break the truth 
to the Queen? Not a general would. Not the 
King himself would. They finally sent an 
Englishman to tell her. She flung back her 
head. : 

“But why should we give up? 
are a small nation, are we less brave 
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Maria Regina 


nd? And England never gives up.” 
Gently, very gently but very firmly, her 
own countryman at last made plain the 
truth. Eight hundred thousand Rumanian 
soldiers were dead. And it was useless to send 
to sacrifice and death the rest of the Ruman- 
ian army. Then a woman wept. It was 
Mircaea’s mother. And her weeping was ter- 
rible. For the tears she shed were for all 
those other mothers’ sons who had died for 
Retpere had to be made the armistice with the 
Germans. The Queen was obliged to receive 
at her house the German general who took over 
Jassy. It was a white-faced woman who came 
down the staircase. On the last stair she stood. 
She did not extend her hand. The officer who 
looked at her and bowed was trembling, too. 
She made some necessary perfunctory remark, 
“Did he find himself comfortably housed?” 
And the audience was over. 


OW there were the farewells to her friends. 

All Americans, English, and French were 
under military orders to depart. Officers, doc- 
tors, and relief workers of the Allies, who had 
been with her for eighteen months, came to say 
good-by. An American there was who grippe1 
her hand in emotion; but it was not enough, 
and he fell on his knees to kiss the hem of her 
dress. 

It was to a Frenchman that she herself said 
with a smile that flashed whimsically through 
her pain and suffering, “General, couldn’t you 
give me the accolade?”’ 

And she found herself caught to an ample 
breast and kissed on both cheeks. 

Some one—it must have been a Frenchman, 
too—saluted and said: 

“You are the flag we have planted in this 
soil we have been defending with you. Stand 
steadfast. Be strong. And we shall come 
back.” 


An Englishman called her ‘the flame of re- 
sistance that no storm could put out.” 

Like that, reluctantly, they had to leave 
her, the woman they all longed to defend. 
Then the Rumanians came to her and said 
in their despair, ‘“Everything is over.”’ But 
they added, “However, we still have you.” 
Against all the darkness which in that 
March, 1918, had descended on a nation, she 
indeed in her brave beauty stood out, a com- 
pelling figure. And who shall say how much 
that may have contributed to the final dé- 
xouement? Here is a woman for whom men 
singly or in armies ever would be happy to 
fight. 

And one remained with her to the end. 
When the Germans ordered all the Allies out, 
a Canadian colonel did not go. Soon the 
Bolsheviki of Russia had declared war on 
umania and were fighting for the supplies 
which were on the way down through Bes- 
rerabia. All transports now practically ceased. 
Only the Canadian colonel was able to negoti- 
ate with the Bolsheviki for such supplies as 
finally reached Jassy. And now indeed did 
the Rumanian cause look lost. See how the 
sky of hope was all overcast. Terrible things 
began to happen in Russia. Rumania lay so 
hear, right in the very shadow of them. Sup- 
pose the shadow moved southward? To her 
peonle then the Queen could only say hero- 
ically: : ; 

“Whatever is to be will be. We are in the 
hands of God.” 

: But she never ilinched, ev en though personal 
grief was added to her national anxiety as 
history moved inexorably. For her it was 
ro than an Empire and a court that had 
of — _It was the land and the house 
wie ti ao _ Where she remem- 
> eee ager he glint of gold and precious 
- +t 1¢ shine of old ikons, diademed women 
es ee and men in gorgeous 
sales ih - a ; rese had been, were now 
coca un red with their blood. More 
. zat and his nobles had been removed. 
usin, and men and women 


For her it was a co 














Tue Beautirut Hanns or Marjorie Moss, the lovely English dancer at the 
Club Mirador, New York, says: “ My finger tips must be as smooth and shapely 
as the daintiest care can make them. Cutex keeps them exquisitely groomed.” 


Thiv dainty tiquict 


STIAPES YOUR CUTICLE 


vE T is the method to achieve perfect ovals 
and lovely half-moons used by beauti- 
ful women everywhere. 

Shaping the cuticle — rounding it 
into perfect ovals—is for many women 
the most difficult part of the manicure. 


It grows up tight over the nails, 
hiding the Half-Moons—splits, and its 
nice smooth curve is lost in a few days 
of neglect. 


For this essential, Northam Warren 
has perfected a dainty antiseptic that 
softens the cuticle and smooths away 
its roughnesses so you can shape it in 
lovely ovals. It is Cutex. Use it once 
or twice each week. Follow, yourself, 
the method that beautiful women every- 
where depend on. 


IP an orange stick in Cutex. Twist a 

bit of cotton around the end and dip 
in the bottle again. Work carefully around 
the nail base—gently freeing the rim and 
pushing it back into lovely ovals—reveal- 
ing the dainty half-moons. All the untidy 
dead skin wipes easily away. Pass the wet 








MartTHeE REGNIER 
This fascinating French actress says: “On my 
dressing table I never fail to have a complete 
Cutex outfit. Cutex Cuticle Remover keeps my 
nails shapely.” 


stick under the tips. Then smooth just the 
least bit of Nail White under them. 

Rinse your hands again. For a lovely 
brilliance there are a number of splendid 
Cutex polishes to choose from—Liquid, 
Powder and the new Nail Brilliance. 

Cutex Sets are from 35c to $5.00. Separate 
preparations 35c. You will find them wherever 
toilet goods are sold. Or see special offer. If 
you live in Canada, address Northam Warren, 
Dept. L-1o, 85 St. Alexander St., Montreal. 
Nortuam Warren—New York, Paris, London. 


Mail Coupon with toc for Introductory Set 





“ Nortuam Warren, Dept. L-t0 


114 West 17th St., New York 

I enclose toc for Introductory Set containing Cutex Cuticle 
Remover, Liquid and Powder Polishes, Cuticle Cream, Brush, 
Emery Board, Orange Stick, Cotton and helpful booklet. 
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she called intimately by their first names, who 
had been murdered. She covered her face with 
her hands when she thought of Nicky with hig 
dreamy, gray-brown eyes and with his deli. 
cately-modeled lips that were shaped for soft ” 
words only. A fair, gentle-faced youth he had 
been at his crowning, entering into the mighty : 
inheritance of the ages that had now swept 3 
him out of existence. Even her own sister, 
together with husband and family, had nap = 
rowly escaped annihilation. It was her dearest ) 
sister “Ducky,” Victoria Melita, who was © 
married to the Grand Duke Cyril Vladimiro. 9 
vitch—now that the rest were dead, the nextin 9 
direct succession to the Russian throne. The | 
Grand Duke and the Grand Duchess and the — 
Princess Moshka and another daughter had 
all been lined up against a wall while the 9 
Bolshevik soldiers debated, to shoot or not to 
sl oot, and decided to leave it for another 
} day. 
In that interval of chance the family suc. 7 
| ceeded in fleeing to Switzerland. En roue, in 9 
Finland, a little son was born to the Grand 
Duchess, who had no layette. The Queen 
sent to her sister all Mircaea’s baby clothes, 7 

While horrors like these swept her heart-” 

strings at Jassy, all the lesser little annoyances | 

| of existence, too, harassed her days. Each of 

| the children in turn had to have the jaundice, 
And when she was busiest with the sorrows | 
and cares of-a nation, it was that Carol had 
slipped away from his regiment to his romance 
with Zizi Lambrino. The Queen went with her 
motor car up to the Russian border to bring 
him back. 

“Now,” she said wearily to a friend, “I feel 

| like an old woman.” 

But that, too, passed. Again she flung high 4 
her head as her country called her. The peace 
treaty with the Germans, which was to have 
followed the armistice, she had delayed and 

| delayed by one ruse and another. Now again 
a crisis threatened. The Crown Council at 9 
| last seemed about to accede to the peace, 
| And the Queen, a woman, could not enter 
| their Council Chamber. She sent her son 
instead. 
“I know,” she said to Carol, “it’s going to be 


e y hard for you to stand up against your father @ 
and all the rest. But you must. Just mse in | 
OUY LV us yea 1€ your place and say that you are speaking with 


| a message from me and from all the mothers of | 

my Rumania: tell them that not for a German @ 

fi b , f [ peace have the women of Rumania given thet § 
0 € Cau l Uu sons to die for their country.” 4 
So Carol did. ‘ 


“Keep the Tiny Skin Pores Open and Clean AND the peace wasn’t signed that day. If 


never was oflicially finished. So that it§ 

, F has gone down in history only as the “modk) 

Too much care may spoil a good complexion. Keep the skin actually | peace.” Just before its completion mighty 
clean and the pores free of all impurities. Soften the skin with have been finally forced, Allied assistance 

fragrant Frostilla which does not fill the pores or coat the surface. arrived. a a 

j : = : : It all seemed incredible. The end came 
This delicate lotion wi!l marvelously aid you and Nature. It cleans with each a rush. We were hasdily Gee 
and softens perfectly. Relieves irritated skin. grasp it all,” the Queen said in a far-away,9 
reminiscent voice, as she told me about it @ 
the high-towered golden room at the castle i 

Sinaia. ‘ 

Those gallant Frenchmen did, you see, COMe™> 
back. And English troops, too. The German ® 
invaders, who had held this land so mercilessly 4 
in their grasp, were vanquished and obliged to 
withdraw in defeat. And it was a lady very @ 
beautiful and fair, who together with 
nation was delivered from distress. 

On that great day in the autumn of 1918, | 
when the Rumanian army triumphantly Te- 
y = —= _% | turned with the French and English troops @% 

\ : CA \ | take possession once more of Bucharest, 
— an: : marched down the city’s historic Avenue 


t = _ =) = — 4 = = , a torn { Victory, the Calea Victorei. And at the head 
| a = ' ( : ee == of the troops on prancing horses, there wert = 
} : —S f OS Sy = three who rode abreast: King Ferdinand 
; WS, VE : General Berthelot of France, and Mane, 
™ rN = > ss Queen of Rumania. 


How the people cheered: Maria Reginal 


CF RA G RANT LO cy] ON | Maria Regina! FP pD 
j ¢ 


, THE END 
Nf 


Remember that fragrant Frostilla also protects the skin from sun 
and wid, makes powder cling with wonderful smoothness, keeps 
the hands always attractive, tho busy with housework. 


At all stores, 35c and $1.00. 
Write us now for trial bottle, FREE. 


Tue Frostitta Company, Dept. 310-A, Elmira, N. Y. 
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